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E1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York ye 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 











Viola Klaiss 
Opaiet. Fy Palace Theatre, es 
of Organ—Piano—Theo: 





Samuel Calvin 
440 Knabe Butlding, New York. 
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Teacher of genes nq 
Studio: 302 W W. 72d St ew York 
Phone: 10276 Endicott 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardi 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











MUSICAL 


| CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 

semble work and experience guaranteed. 


En 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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so won'sins Se Buones N. J. 
Tel. 1375 os Bees 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


N O L. Reccempintet 


R 
A 
¥ 
ns Musical Director 
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Gonducter 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





Devora NADWORNEY 


“DAWN” 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 





COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 





est ists. R 
the N. Y, Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal pedagogue."" ‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOLON ALBERTI) 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Press. Psat York 
Phone: 5840 E 
nee 1 pte soe “Avenue 
1989 Wadswort 


LEEFSON- HILLE 


ate ee net OF mpsic Inc. 














LEEFSON, Pres. hiladelphia, Pa. 
LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 


“SONGS OF IND,” 


Published by J. Fischer & Bro 
care Musica Counimr, 437 Fifth ‘bre. % .%. 








MARIO P AGANO YoICe CULTURE 


Pupils Prepared for 
Grand and Concert, also Coaching 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK" 
Puonsz Fitzroy 3853 


CLAM us HAMMANN |; 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Rosert O’CONNOR 


Studio: 875 Fast 1 1v0th, Lh , York 


ne: 4016 Tremon 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 

be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL reo "a sie 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
ba ho 20 Phone: 2634 oe ake a 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH, 
Conductor Ha —_ ChoraJ aw Society 
1227 Kimball Building - Chicago 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





“FIRST POSITION” 


“La FOREST HUM 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 


Pupile A ted. 312 Ri ide Drive, New York 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Columbus 6645 New York City 


“. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, II. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssqhn Club 


¢ Soneets. Treasurer, 
x STIVANELLO, Vice-President. 


CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc 
FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA, 

















Prices reasonable 








ESLE } k 
English Tenor 
Concert Oratorio 
ra 


Apply: SECRETARY 


Phove Pulaski 2055 28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studie: 168 West End Ave., New York = Telephone: 6838 Riverside 





Tesenee. OF 
ouse a 4 
jess 25 Broadway, A a 


‘MRAPFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN Sensei, 
“Able technic and fine command.”— 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Ra ay gaining unique reputation.”— 


‘87 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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John Prindle are 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


New York 








OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank frame Coteen. Judson House, "Jollif, Josephine 
Helena — Mary Mellish, Fred 
Merpeerite Ringo, Ti ab Jeannette Viesland, 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 








St. James Church, 
22d. and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Assistant Conductor 
etropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 833] Endicott 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
- Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th St.,N. ¥:C 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


me, Hildeg " Huss 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

















STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address; 144 East 150th Street, New York City | 


ELLA GooD 


Co 
RECITALS—ORATORION- TEACHING 
or udley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel,: Schuyler 6870, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


BIRDICGE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, ae 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Conductor 
-—— TOURING ABORN FAUST — 








Chicago, Ill 














LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 St., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St.. N.Y 


Katharne HOFFMANN 27 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
°° ARCHIBALD 
p ieoeenenh 


SESSIONS “== 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
O37 West l3let &.. N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI Soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 

















LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1847 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


ricg>e |m=20c> 











Fine Arts Building - - - - «+ + Chicago 

® DE GREGORIO 

te 

aA 

N Specialist in Voice Culture 

Cc Sotepeien Cows, ee Bldg., 

° Phone: 6351 Peon’ 
HAZEL 
Concert Pianist 








ae Now in Europe 
‘'MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 








Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, III. 
E’wma A. DAMBMANIN 


ONTRALTO 

limited number of pupils sccepted 
137 West 93d 8t. Pres. Southland 
Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
1436 Riverside. 


Art of Singing; 
Residence Studio, 
Singers Society. 
accompanists. Phone 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgeates and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- | anne Theol ical Seminary, 
2 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties. 
Address—15 West 11th St., New York City. 
AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 


























KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





H P I A N oO Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
R sg T U D iO College 
He Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
E 239 West 72 St Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City el. 4720 Cathedral 
E. PLOTNIKOFE ussise'taveciai't 
%5 E K re 3 I Russian Imperial Overs 


H. ROMANOFF dramatic sovrane 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Daneing 


in IVAN TARASOFF ‘scx: 


637 panne Ave., New York Telephone 3019 Plazes 








For all Information apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 











Reproducing ‘Plevac Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, mace 





Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 
Office: 1608 Third Ave., New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author ee ‘MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
pA ~ & Composition 
Instructor not na-Zucoa and 
Studi 30 West That t at, New York 
8 1616 West 180th Bt., New York 
Tel. Wadsworth 8760 











you know that you can buy it for 


F HAMILTON MORRIS | 9 15—>eousitaty printed on the best 
A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher the master wrote it ? 


635 Lincoln Place, Brooklya, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 224 Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


That is the achievement of Century 








H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway York Chy 
Residence: 867 Hast 179th bee Bronx, N 


« HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 








s Exclusive 
243 Govth Wabash Ave. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
fattel Ransch, Sd Violin Carcipn Netdmardt, Colle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


WN. Rea 
Chicago, til. 











LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS }|. 


A weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD” for od piv all fhe latest news 
of the ek worl 

a year, post 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a mee 
oughly sound and interesting —_~ ©, 
view, edited by that brilliant youn: mew, 
Ursula Greville. Subscription 3 a 
year, post free, 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Berners Street, London, W. 1. Englan 


Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 






































And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker $3 
q Its continued use ‘im such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its —. tone 
qualities and durability = 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -~- -+- MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


THE DUO-ART 





























SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY — 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 




















"bscoustigrande 


Built by 


CHICKERING BROTHERS 


Factory and Salesrooms 
South Park Avenue and East Twenty-third Street 
CHICAGO 










STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Sin 
ALBERTO NEW YORK: 15 Fast 38h oS Wed- 


6 eubary Street, 


nesday, Thursday. 
Friday, Saturday, wf Choral Director, N. Y. 
B Society of the tiends Music, 


Teacher of Singing | RAISA endorses = “Rida 


: BENDITZKY 


IsT 
N Reshdonse Stadio: O51 Seatiers Place Chicage, i 














If Not, Why? 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 












2025 Broadway, New Yok | NA KU TIN DB CHICAGO 
Telephone 6074 Endicott VOCAL TEACHER 5 ILL. 
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CHICAGOANS FAIL TO ENTHUSE OVER THE CIVIC 
OPERA COMPANY’S OPENING PERFORMANCE OF BORIS 


Brilliant First Night Finds Chaliapin at His Best, with Polacco, Too, Winning Critics’ Warmest Praise—Settings and 
Scenery Described as Gorgeous—New Belgian Tenor, Fernand Ansseau, Proves a “Find” in Samson 
and Delilah, with Louise Homer Sharing the Applause—Chorus Excellent 


Chicago, Ill, November 10.—A theatrical manager once 
said that he would pay a salary of fifty thousand dollars a 
year to any one who could tell him accurately after reading 
a play if the piece would be a success everywhere. Of course, 
that person was not to be found. The taste of the public 
is hard to understand, it is so variable and especially so 
diversified. The Chicago Civic Opera Company decided to 
launch its second season at the Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, November 8, with a performance of Boris with 
the great Chaliapin in the principal character of the musical 
drama. Boris had been heard previously in 
Chicago and at Ravinia, and at the time seemed 
to catch the fancy and musical taste of 
Chicagoans. Thus, the choice of Boris to 
open the opera season was deemed a very 
wise selection, but if truth is to be written, 
the attitude of the first audience this season 
was one of interest but of no enthusiasm. 
Boris, even with Chaliapin, is not a thriller. 
It was gorgeously set by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and the scenery eclipsed any- 
thing seen before on the stage of the Audito- 
rium. 

Before reviewing the merits of the per- 
formance—and they were many—words of 
praise must be written for the beautiful scen- 
ery of Julian F. Dove, the scenic artist of 
the company. Sumptuous and rich in color 
was the scene of the Czar Boris’ coronation; 
regal to the eye, that in the garden of the 
Princess Marina; probably authentically cor- 
rect was the scene of the Czar’s Palace; the 
scene in the forest was atmospheric, and, as 
a matter of fact, each revealed the hand of a 
master artist. Lf the scenery was magnificent, 
the costuming of the principals and the 
chorus was no less sumptuous. The Chicago 
Civic Opera management was lavish in its 
expenditures and nowhere could Boris have 
been presented on a larger scale than at the 
Auditorium. 

In spite of all this and the excellent work 
of Chaliapin, Polacco, the orchestra, chorus 
and many of the principals, the audience that 
packed the Auditorium from pit to dome could 
not react in favor of Moussorgsky’s opera. 
Every one had come to the Auditorium, which 
by the way, has been redecorated in gold pat- 
terned. upon ivory—a color scheme far more 
appropriate than the house’s former vestment 
—full of enthusiasm and prepared to help in 
making the opening night a big public demon- 
stration in’ favor of the company. Boris, 
unfortunately, does not seem to be an opera 
that can thrill Chicagoans even when as well 
presented by Polacco and his forces. Was 
the judgment of the public altogether wrong? 
By no means, no. 

Polacco did w6nders with his orchestra. 
With his men he brought out all the beauties 
contained within the score. The eighty men 
of the orchestra played as so many virtuosi, 
and Polacco’s reading revealed a giant of the 
baton. Polacco showed beyond doubt that he 
knew not only the musical score of Boris, but 
also the historical drama of Pushkin, and 
this can not be said of many of the singers. 
Some of them had no idea of the plot and 
this was shown conclusively by the manner 
in which they acted their roles. This lack 
of understanding made the audience listless 
and undemonstrative. This criticism concern- 
ing some of the singers’ poor acting of roles 
entrusted to them will be dwelt upon later 
in this review, as praise, first of all, must be 
set down in favor of Chaliapin and the 
chorus. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company may 
well be proud of its chorus. It sings well and 
knows how to act, and in stating that that 
department was a potent factor in many scenes 
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internationally popular pianist, who returned from E 
annual season in America that started in Montclair, 
Leginska gave her first New York recital of the seaso 
November 7, preceded by a Boston recital at Jordan Ha 
tour she will appear in New Jersey, Massachusetts, , 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Rhode Island, California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado 
and Missouri, her itinerary including a 
Northwest. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


by the librettist. The wearing of a white beard and a 
blond wig are not all the paraphernalia necessary to disguise 
youth. Now then, Mr. Mojica is a very young man, gen- 
erally successful in all parts in which he is cast, but he had 
not the least idea that Prince Shuisky is, in Boris what Iago 
represents in Otello—a treacherer, if ever there were one, 
an ambitious man who sacrifices anything and everything 
to gain his goal. To him Shuisky was nothing but a puppet 
in the hands of Boris and there was no malice, no subtlety, 
nor the remotest instinct of the black soul of the man who 
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of the drama, will suffice for this time to show Leg 
the admiration of this reporter for the men 
and women who make up the chorus of the 
company. 

Chaliapin’s Boris is a masterpiece. Probably handicapped 
by some of his colleagues, his portrayal had not all the subtle 
touches noticed when seen at the Metropolitan in New 
York or here with the Russian Company, yet it was so 
comprehensive as to win admiration. hen Chaliapin first 
appeared in New York in the part, a lengthy review of his 
performance appeared in the MusicaL Courter and what 
was then stated concerning his admirable delineation of a 
very difficult role could again be written at this time, and 
though here his work was rewarded with much applause, 
it deserved more, Chaliapin may have handicapped some 
of his colleagues by singing in Russian while they sang in 
Italian, and as the majority of the cast, with possibly one 
exception, had not sung in the opera before and as many of 
the principals had never seen it and several apparently were 
not conversant with the plot, a foreign language to them 
made their lack of comprehension so much more evident. 

Jose Mojica was selected for the role of Prince Shuisky, 
which he made up at least thirty years younger than intended 
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brings to his doom his Czar. Then, too; his voice, though 
a very serviceable one, is not adapted to sing the music 
of Moussorgsky; it lacks volume. The role of Feodor’s 


‘son was taken at the eleventh hour by Tamara Steckiewicz, 


who replaced Mary Fabian, an American girl. Was the 
importation of the Russian singer necessary, or did Chaliapin 
prefer to sing Boris to a son who would also sing in Rus- 
sian? The newcomer did not make the part stand out 
very effectively and made the young boy look as though 
at the death of his father he could reign, instead of a.regent 
being appointed until. the boy had reached his majority. 
Margery Maxwell had little to do as Xenia, the daughter 
of Godunoff, but she did her bit extremely well and looked 
regal to the eye. Forrest Lamont was a well voiced Gregory. 
Virgilio Lazzari sang well the music of Pimenn, the Monk, 
but why an old reeluse should have hair and beard waved 
instead of unkempt is one of those things that makes opera 
appear at times unrealistic. Edouard Cotreuil was excellent 
vocally as Varlaam, even though neither he nor Lodovico 
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urope last month for her 
N. J., on October 19. 
n at Carnegie Hall on 
lt on November 3. On 
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Pacific Coast tour and a tour of the 
Among the more important cities to hear’ the pianist will be 
Portland, Seattle and St. Louis. 
as soloist with the Boston and St. Louis symphony orchestras, 


Oliviero, who was Missail, caught the funny note demanded 
from those two characters.. The scene in the inn that 
should be comical at times, due to those personages, was 
monotonous and did not relieve the audience’s apathy for 
a moment. Contrast is what is needed in an opera, Mous 
sorgsky, a man of the theater, well understood that, but 
these two interpreters did not. They sang well, but acted 
with little conviction. Cyrena Van Gordon was a beautiful 
Marina and she invested the part exceptionally well, Maria 
Claessens was excellent as the nurse; likewise, Desire De 
frére as Tchekaloff. His singing of his phrase in the pr 
logue was so well done as to deserve special mention. W 1) 
liam Beck was a ferocious police official who wore sapphires 
as though they were to be found in the streets in Russia 
This, by the way, is no reflection on Mr, Beck, but on the 
costumers. Why an official of the Russian police and his 
sub-agents should have bejeweled coats is another problem 
difficult to solve. Others who did well with their roles 
were Alice D’Hermanoy as the Inn-keeper, Elizabeth Kerr 
as the peasant girl, and Harry Steier, who made his debut 
in a very small role—too small indeed to per 
mit comment on his merits. Words of praise 
are also due Emile Merle-Forest, the stage 
manager, as in Boris, with his grouping of 
the choruses and well arranged disposition of 
his forces throughout the opera, he achieved 
his biggest personal success. There was not 
a flaw to be found with the stage manage 
ment, no more than with the orchestra under 
Polacco. 

SAMSON AND Detitan, Novemper 10 

The principal interest in the performan 
of Samson and Delilah, given on Saturday 
afternoon, was the debut here of Fernand 
Ansseau, the Belgian tenor, For the last few 
years comments have come from Europe as 
to the merits of the tenor who finally was 
secured by the Chicago Civic Opera Com 
pany as one of its main supports. All that 
has been said about Ansseau previous to 
his coming to America is true. He is the 
greatest French tenor since Lucien Murator: 
has left the Auditorium. The newcomer has 
a fresh, young and sonorous voice, which 
= climbs to high altitudes with most remark 
= able ease. His phrasing is excellent, his dic 
= tion a joy, and it is here predicted that before 
= 
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the end of the season he will be regarded as 
one of the biggest stars in the company 
Physically, he is a little too thin and pet 
haps too short for Samson, but he should 
make an ideal Faust, and Romeo should have 
a fine portrayal in his hands. He is a big 
acquisition to the company and the public 
manifested vigorously its pleasure by long 
and vociferous plaudits throughout the course 
of the afternoon. A most successful debut 
that promises well for further acquaintance 
Louise Homer reappeared in the role of 
Delilah, in. which she had made a furore last 
year. She was not, on this occasion, in quite 
as good form as when last heard here. At 
times she labored under difficulties, her 
breathing being short, but this might not 
have been altogether her fault, as the tempo 
taken by Panizza may have been responsibl 
She was much feted nevertheless by an audi- 
ence in which she had but friends and ad 
mirers. Cesare Formichi was excellent as 
the High Priest and he made a most success 
ful re-entry. Desire Defrere sang well thi 
role of Abimelech, and Eduard Cotreuil made 
quite a little of the small role of the Old 
ebrew, in which his bass voice was heard 
to splendid advantage. : 
Panizza entered upon his second year’s 
activity with a French opera, which he prob 
ably has not conducted very often in his big 
career, and though he did well with the score, 
he will, no doubt, be more at’ ease with it at 
the next performance. As it was, the orches 
tra did well under him, even though here and 
there were passages that could be criticised 
and some tempo which were not altogether 
those to which we are accustomed—this, 
especially in the first act. The chorus sang 
off pitch in the first act. 
Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, Novemper 10 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Florence Mac 
beth in the title role and Giulio Crimi as Ed 
gardo, was given on Saturday night. In or 
der to give those two artists and the balance 
of the cast their just due, the review of this 
performance is deferred until next week 
Rene Devaries 


Suit Against Garden Managers 


Word comes from Erie, Pa., that S. Gwendolyn Leo, 
concert manager of that city, has brought suit against 
Charles L. Wagner and D. F. McSweeney, managers ot 
Mary Garden, for failure of that artist to appear in Eric 
claiming damages of $22,500. It is alleged that Miss Garden 
for one reason or another, failed to appear on three different 
dates for which she had been announced. The plaintiff claims 
that this resulted in a loss to her of $2,500 for the first, 
$5,000 on the second, and $15,000 on the third occasion 


Naples Opera Season Begins 
Naples, October 15.—The opera season opened last night 
at the Teatro Mercadante with Barber of Seville, with No- 
velli in the title role and Lavezzari as Rosina, Fe 
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F we go far back to pre-Aryan times, we will find many 
interesting records of the religion of primitive and 
aboriginal tribes. Several thousands years before Christ 
various races entered India through the gateways of Tibet, 
Tartary, and the Northwest. The descendants of these an- 
cient races are found today in India from Madras to Nepal 
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and the Northern Himalayas. The religious customs of 
these peoples still survive, though somewhat modified and 
changed by the passing of the centuries. 

The Aryans who came into India from Persia became a 
strong nation, calling themselves Indo-Aryans, and super- 
imposing what they supposed a higher form of civilization, 
upon the old non-Aryan. This great race, however, was 
unable to entirely stamp out the ancient customs and 
practices of the aborigines. 

In the early Vedic poems, there is a great deal of in- 
formation to be found regarding demons, evil spirits, Bhuts, 
jinns, and superhuman beings, and a form of animism and 
propitiation of unseen forces. To all the evil spirits that 
pervade nature, the pre-Aryans were accustomed to offer 
worship through barbaric rites of sacrifice and ceremonies. 
All the diseases common to man and beast were supposed 
to emanate from these evil forces, malignant though unseen. 
In all Hill countries spirits are believed to dwell upon the 
highest peaks, and the forests round about are filled with 
many demons who menace the health and happiness of the 
natives. These demons, being so feared, were to be flattered 
with votive offerings, oblations, supplications, and propiti- 
ations. It is the ancient survival of demonolatry, fetish- 
ism, and idolatry, that still marked the practices of Devil 
Dancing, in the Hit countries, particularly in the Himalayas 
on the borderland of Thibet. 

Later on in the gradual development of the primitive 
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mind, man decided to try his own strength against the forces 
of evil, and those possessing the strongest wills were se- 
lected as exorcisers, witch doctors, sorcerers and magi- 
cians. Thus the cunning of a few dominant natures started 
a priesthood, and established a cult for combating evil 
spirits. These priests, by the powers of incantations, con- 
jurations, mesmerism, divination, and mumbo-jumbo, raise 
themselves almost to the level of gods, and obtained a 
powerful hold upon the superstitious and less intelligent 
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and awkward, though extremely picturesque and fascinat- 
ing to the on-looker and student interested in folk music 
and ancient customs. The costumes of the Lama devil 
dancers are most cumbersome, further ed by enorm- 
ous head pieces and masks representing animals and ogres 
symbolical in their folk-lore. 
To the weird and raucous music of loud horns, beating 
and clashing of drums and cymbals, the ceremonial dancers 
begin their slow and deliberate movements. Hopping from 
one foot to the other with all the awkwardness of a megalo- 
sauros, they gradually increase their tempo, working them- 
selves into a wild renzy, whirling, leaping, yelling, and, 
after tearing to pieces the effigies of their enemies, they 
throw themselves upon the ground. The complete cere- 
monies on this occasion include the dramatic scenes before 
the —— of the God of Death. Before the shrine in frort 
of the Buddhist monastery come the various dancers, repre- 
senting the characters of the ogre king, the God of Death 
and his consort, the ogres with the heads of tigers, lions, 
monkeys, stags, roes, bulls and earth demons. All these 
masked dancers form in a procession, headed by the black- 
hat dancers and noisy musicians, who with fireworks and 
pop-guns, augmented by yells, proceed about the business 
of ushering in the new year, accompanied by ever-growing 
crowds of satellites. The climax of the devil dances is the 
epitome of discord, wild, unrestrained noise, blowing of 
pipes, bugles, and whistles, banging on drums of every 
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TIBETAN DEVIL DANCERS 


in costume and masks. 


native. From all the clap-trap and abracadabra of this early 
beginning came the later refining influence of the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. Although devil dancing prevails all 
over India, particularly at festivals of Kali and Holi as 
hases of Hinduism, I will confine this paper to the Devil 
ancing that originated in Tibet and spread throughout 
the Himalayas in many ramifications. 


Tue Principat Devir Dances. 

At the Sanga Shetrupling monastery, an old Tibetan 
building in the Bhutia Busti, or native Bhutian quarter near 
Darjeeling, India, there are annual festivals to welcome 
in the Tibetan New Year (February 14), where the largest 
Devil Dances are held. The Lamas or head priests have 
somewhat softened the original barbaric and archaic re- 
ligious ceremonies, altering them to conform to their own 
Buddhistic history and allegory. The Devil Dance of 
today symbolizes the Lamas’ triumph over their enemies, 
and their spiritual superiority over the other religious be- 
liefs. The dance as we see it now continues to be grotesque 


size and shape, crashing of brazen cymbals, striking of 
bells, mingled with the clamor of weird cries. In this 
ono aga of sound the image of death is finally 
urned. 


These wild and rightly named Devil Dancers perform their 
ceremonial dances on various occasions during the year in 
and around Darjeeling, where there are several Buddhist 
monasteries, and a large coterie of devotees and la ; 
but to appreciate these dancers properly one should see 
them in their proper setting, in the rugged and beautiful 
hills, with the background of the Eternal Snows as a drop 
‘curtain, the blue sky as a proscenium, and all nature as the 
theater, with the Tibetan himself as the colorful and cheer- 
ful player, who fits into the setting as well as his music 
fits personality. There is a freedom and a boldness, a 
sort of lifted dominant quality to their music that is defi- 
nitely their own, and quite different from that of the more 
gloomy music of the plain. 


(To be continued) 





PROF. HALL DISCUSSES MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS PRESENTED TO BARNARD 


Collection Given by Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Joline Dates Back to the Fifteenth Century 


Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Joline, of New York City, patron 
of music and thé arts, has presented to Barnard College her 
collection of musical instruments containing treasures that 
date back to the fifteenth century. 

“My hope is,” said Mrs. Joline in a letter to Dean Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve accompanying the gift, “that the musi- 
cal students at Barnard will enjoy studying the instruments 
and perhaps be inspired by that study to produce some 
original music for the honor of Barnard College, their 
Alma Mater.” 

Walter Henry Hall, professor of church and choral music 
at Columbia University, said after viewing the collection 
together with a group of music critics: 

“This collection is one which any museum in the world 
might envy. By this gift, Mrs. Joline has rendered a most 
beneficent service to Barnard, for she has provided an ef- 
fective means for stimulating interest in the art which these 
various instruments represent. 

“Mrs. Joline has made every Barnard student her debtor, 
and has made possible a fresh impetus to the study of music. 
The placing on view of this collection will be an event 
which will Sra far-reaching significance. 

“There are included in the collection such rare examples 
of the precursors of the modern piano as the virginal, the 
clavichord and the harpsichord, the specimens being pre- 
aren in a state of unusual beauty and perfection of handi- 
craft, 

“A modicum of skillful tuning and regulating would be 
required to make them playable, so that it would be possible 
for certain old forms of instrumental music to be again 
heard through the medium for which they were written. 
This would - an educational feature worthy of any college. 
A fine Clementi 
octavina made in 
instruments. 

“There are two harps, one French, of the Louis XVI 
period, and the other Irish, made in the days of George IV. 


iano, of the vintage of 1810, and an 
taly in 1550 complete the list of keyed 


The latter is by far the finer of the two, and fittingly rep- 
resents the instrument of which poets have never ceased to 
sing. It is ornamented with painted shamrocks. 

“The ancestors of the violin, a viola di gamba of the early 
sixteenth century and a viola d’amore are also in evidence. 
These old aristocrats, who once regarded their humble cousin, 
the violin, as a cheap upstart, are themselves now relegated 
to inaction and dust in a museum. Nevertheless, they are 
valuable evidences of the evolution of their family, and will 
be given the place of honor out of respect to their age and 
position, 

“Last, but by no means least, is a quite wonderful manu- 
ne of huge size and immense importance, which contains 
the Roman Mass set to plainsong. The writing and illumina- 
tion are mute evidences to the learning, devotion and skill 
which in those times was necessary for such work, More- 
over, the exquisite miniatures depicting scenes from the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi could only have come from the 
hand of a master in the craft.” 

The musical manuscript, in the original boards, is of the 
fifteenth century. The miniatures in it were painted by 
Nicolo di Ser Sozzo, according to an expert on Italian 

intings. These miniatures are scenes rcm the life of 
Bt. Francis of Assisi and it is thought some of the back- 
grounds actually represent scenes in the town of Assisi. 

Mrs. Joline, who lives at the Hotel Plaza, has all her life 
been interested in music and in collecting musical instru- 
ments. She has studied rrticularly the evolution of the 
piano, and in her quest she acquired many old and valuable 
instruments, notably in Florence, Nice and Copenhagen. 
Mrs. Joline has also made gifts to the Metropolitan Museum 
and to Princeton. 

At Barnard Dean Gildersleeve is making special provision 
for the keeping of these instruments because of their age 
and fragility, The collection is regarded as one of the most 
valuable in this country, 


A New All-American Orchestra 


Incorporation papers have been filed for the new American 
National Orchestra, the only symphony orchestra in America 
_ which is composed eg of American-born professional 
musicians and conducted by an American-born conductor. 
The officers of the new organization are Benjamin Prince, 
Seong oe Mrs, Wallace P. Cahoe, vice president, and Paul 
yde Bonner, treasurer. The list of directors includes Mrs. 
Robert C. Black, Mrs. George W. Perkins, Emily S. Perkins, 
Thomas Leeming, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Gordon Sarre, 
and C. Albert Schwab. 

The conductor of the American-National Orchestra will 
be Howard Barlow, known in New York as the conductor 
of the Beethoven Society and other choral and orchestral 
organizations. The idea for the new orchestra originated 
with him, and last spring he gave an experimental concert 
in Town Hall which demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
there are plenty of skilled symphonic players who were 
born in this country. 

The purposes of the American-National Orchestra are 
to give the American-born musician of ability an opportunity 
to realize and gratify his artistic ambitions; to stimulate 
and cultivate greater support and recognition of the American 
musician, both creative and’ interpretive; and to take sym- 

honic music to the nies and byways of the United 

tates. Each member of the orchestra must be of American 
birth, at least one American-born composer will be repre- 
sented on each program, and all soloists appearing with the 
orchestra must be of American birth. uring their first 
season the orchestra will give four concerts in New York. 
The dates are December 5, March 12, April 2 and April 23. 
All concerts will take place in Aeolian Hall. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Begins Season 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New York held a 
directors’ meeting on November 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
at which time the president, Mrs. Everett M. Raynor, pre- 
sided. The first musicale of the season was given at the 
Waldorf on the morning of November 15, when Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto, and Anton Bilotti, pianist, were 
the soloists, 
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SAMUEL RICHARD GAINES 
American Composer 





One of the prominent musical figures before our public 
today is Samuel Richard Gaines, an American composer in 
the truest sense. He was born in Detroit, Mich., on April 
23, 1869, and his entire musical training has been gained in 
this country. His father was a Welshman of considerable 
talent, and not only was he a poet but also a tenor with a 
very beautiful voice. His mother came from Gloucestershire, 
England. While her family lived most frugally, they were 
a sturdy, intellectual type with considerable cultivation, and 
a family of good principles. The combination has shown 
its development in the son, Samuel Richard, he having in- 
herited much of his father’s spirit and poetic strain and his 
mother’s high principles, 

At the age of fourteen, Samuel Richard Gaines an to 
study his music seriously and laid the fundamentals for his 
work in the art. First came the study of piano, organ 
and harmony, choir singing and school practice. At the age 
of eighteen he came East to develop his talents and enter 
upon his more serious studies. Until this opportunity was 
presented for Eastern study, he lived in various Michigan 
towns, Saginaw, Bay City, and Ludington, always taking 
part in all local musical matters. At the age of sixteen, 
while living in Saginaw, he became organist and choir 
master of his church. He played cello in the theater or- 
chestra, had time for concerts and the various choral so- 
cieties, and also continued his regular school work. 

At an early age he ne a very good voice and con- 
sequently he was very much in demand for all local per- 
formances such as the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and the 
like, He also was director of a male quartet, writing and 
arranging music for the local organizations, 

As already said, at the age of eighteen he arrived in 
New York, practically without funds. He took advantage 
of every opportunity that afforded itself of hearing the 
finest of musical cdlesieas and particularly the opera. It 
was this wonderful association during his youth that created 
in him a high standard of musical appreciation and, backed 
by his youthful enthusiasm, developed him into one of the 
most representative and distinguished of American com- 
posers. : 

In 1895 he returned to his native city, Detroit, and it 
was while there that he developed along various lines, 
chief of which was his choral conductorship. From Detroit 
he went to Boston and there studied composition with Dr. 
Percy Goetschius, the famous theorist, and George W. Chad- 
wick, a dean of American composers and teachers. His 
talents began to be recognized and it was then that he be- 
came looked. upon as one of our leading composers. Later 
he left Boston for Columbus, Ohio, where the need for a 
musician of Mr. Gaines’ talents was demanded. Without 
any ostentation or self-praise, Mr. Gaines soon became one 
of the important forces in the artistic life of Central Ohio, 
and created considerable interest for Columbus by winning 
four important prizes in composition during a period of 
two years, and from this gained a national reputation. 

He was the organizer of the Musical Art Society of 
Columbus, and over a period of years has given a series 
of concerts there which are known through the entire country 
for their artistic achievement. 

For the present Mr. Gaines has numerous students and 
is called to lecture at every available opportunity. He has 





contracts with eight different American publishers and two 
English firms. Ohio claims Mr, Gaines as one of her 
illustrious own, and Columbus is ever mindful of his work 
in that community and is duly proud. 

Samuel Richard Gaines is indeed an American product, 
and some of his music, certainly among the best things he 
has created, are various patriotic numbers. He deserves 
the recognition and the appreciation of all musicians and is 
one from whom many splendid things are yet to be expected. 


Gray-Lhevinne Triumph at Wooster College 


An audience which packed the college auditorium (seating 
some 1,200, numbering 750 students in the crowd), of 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, to hear the concert pre- 
sented by the Wooster College Conservatory of Music, was 
carried away with delight by the Gray-L'evinne recital 
on October 8. 

A wonderful Cremona violin made in 1715 was a fitting 
instrument to convey to her audience the talent of the dis- 
tinguished artist, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne. The program was 
chosen both to display her instrument of which she is eg | 
proud, and her own technic which is brilliantly superb and 
well nigh flawless. ‘ é 

Beginning with an unaccompanied Elegie, written the 
same year the violin was made, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s pro- 
grame ranged from the Bach Air on the G string calculated 
to display the beauty of her tone, through Godard’s mighty 
concerto Romantique and Saint-Saéns’ masterpieces, to 
Vieuxtemps. With such a varied and well chosen range 
of classical music, it is small wonder that the artist’s Pom er 
should range from a fiery wildness and brilliancy, ough 
the merely technical difficulties of the staccato and harmonic 
to an amazing delicacy and purity of tone. — ; 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne delighted her audience with the 
charm of an understanding drawing-room explanation of 
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A LAMA 


(PRIEST) 


The lamas have modified the original Devil Dancers so that they now represent the triumph of the lamas over their enemies, 
(See story on opposite page) 





the otherwise formal concert. In a clear voice she brought 
the imagination of her listeners into play; they heard the 
shepherds call in Aus Der Heimath, they visualized te 
ghosts in Saint-Saéns’ Dance Macabre, they heard the birds 
of California in the Zephir by Hubay. 

With her sweetness and love of the beautiful, Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne might easily have fallen prey to the sentimental 
part of her nature and played with too much sweetness. 
The dash and fire with which she played, however, counter- 
acted any such tendency. For those who heard her concert 
the consumation of her technical and emotional ability came 
in the lento arpeggio of the Adagio Pathetic. Nothing but 
years of intelligent study could have produced such golden 
tones in a seemingly simple passage. 

Wooster College Conservatory of Music chose well in 
having Gray-Lhevinne open its series. b 


Chamlee Triumphs in Prague 


Mario Chamlee’s second European trip—his first being 
when he was with the A. E. F.—proved a triumph. He 
sang in three countries and conquered the critics and public 
of all three, while he had invitations to sing in three others. 
Among the latter were offers of engagements at both the 
Opes Comique in Paris and La Scala in Milan. 

r. Chamlee made his first European appearance in Lon- 
don on June 3, two days after he had landed at Plymouth. 
He sang in the great Albert Hall before an audience of 
several thousand persons whose enthusiasm forced him to 

ive numerous encores. F agen the concert the stage was 

sieged by hundreds of his newly won admirers who kept 
him autographing their programs for nearly an hour. The 
London critics were as enthusiastic as the general public, 
the Daily Mail declaring that “more than any newcomer 
among tenors, Mr. Chamlee recalls Caruso.” 

From London Mr. Chamlee went to Prague, where he 
accomplished the great feat of getting the Czech critics, 
politicians and public to attend a performance at the German 
opera house. In Prague there are two operas, one German 
and. one Czech, and ‘the deadly rivalry between the two 
nationalities has made each theater forbidden ground to 
the members of the opposing race. Yet this American tenor 
singing in La Bohéme united at least momentarily these 
century old enemies in the bonds of art. Originally billed 
for only two performances, Mr. Chamlee s: five, appear- 
ing in La Bohéme, La Traviata, Tosca, Rigoletto, and 
Lucia di Lammermoor. In the latter opera Mrs. Chamlee, 


the former Ruth Miller of the Metropolitan, a ed as: 


the unfortunate Lucy Ashton. No better idea of success 
can be gained than from the words of the Prague Tageblatt, 


which declared: “Mario Chamlee, after his few guest 
appearances, has made himself the beloved of Prague.” 

So extraordinary was Mr. Chamlee’s success in the 
Czecho-Slovakian capital that the American Ambassador 
arranged a reception for the tenor, at which the dignitaries 
of the Government were present. The French, British, 
Italian and German Ambassadors also were present. ; 

From Prague Mr. Chamlee went to Vienna as guest artist 
at the Volksoper, where during the week of July 2 he sang 
Faust, La Bohéme, and La Traviata before audiences which 
showed enthusiasm equal to that shown by the audiences of 
Prague. The critic of the Volkzeitung declared: “It would 
be well for our students to hear and study this extraordinary 
American tenor and take him as an example,” and the 
Neuigkeit-Welt-blatt critic wrote of his appearance in 
Faust: “It was one of those evenings never to be forgotten.” 


Four New York Recitals in Ten Days for 
Hageman 


Richard Hageman has been chosen by four concert artists 
as their accompanist at their New York recitals, which will 
take place the latter part of November. The artists who 
have engaged Mr. Hageman’s services are Jencie Calloway- 
John, whose recital will take place on Wednesday evening, 
November 21; Berta Crawford, on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 27; Myrtle Donnelly, on Wednesday afternoon, 
November 28, and on Saturday afternoon, December 1, Mr. 
Hageman will play for Frederic Freemantel. 

The evidence of the recognition of Mr. Hageman’s musi- 
cal ability and versatility is manifested in the activity and 

pularity of his New York studio. In addition to the 
te list of artists and artist- rH in the. operatic and 
concert field now coaching with r. Hageman and those 
studying the art of accompanying, he has instituted with 
very gratifying results a course of instruction in orchestral 
conducting and the orchestral repertory and its interpreta- 
tion. 


Help for Musicians 


The Gervase Elwes Fund fr Musicians has made a 
further grant of £50 to Hugh Foster, and two grants of 
£25 each to well known musicians, whose names are not to 
be made public. One of these was on tour with the late 
Gervase Elwes, and the names of both would be known to 
concert goers. 

A number of musicians who have received grants under 
the Fund will shortly be heard at a concert which is to be 
given in London. 
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GERMAN OPERA FORCES GIVE DER EVANGELIMANN 
ITS FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCE IN CHICAGO 


Although Regarded as a Novelty It Has Little to Attract Present Day Opera Goers—Other Offerings Include The 
Flying Dutchman, Gétterdimmerung, Tristan and Isolde, Das Rheingold and Lohengrin, Die Walkiire, 
Die Fledermaus, Die Meistersinger, Die Toten Augen, and Der Zigeunerbaron 


Chicago, November 10.—The first week of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company was concluded with Der Evangelimann (The 
Evangelist), given on Saturday afternoon, November 3, 
and Der Fliegende Hollaender (The Flying Dutchman), on 
Saturday evening. 


Der EvANGELIMANN, November 3 (MATINEE), 


Wilhelm Kienzl's Der Evangelimann had its first per- 
formance in America at the Great Northern Theater on 
Saturday afternoon, November 3. The opera, which was 
first produced in Berlin in 1895, though very tuneful, has 
little to recommend it to opera-goers. The novelty has 
aged considerably. The music is good, but the plot is 
insipid and dragged out. The hero is unjustly accused of 
arson and is sent to prison, where he remains for twenty 
years, When he is released, he becomes an evangelist 
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and his sanctity is the keynote of the opera, which is built 
on the melodrama in vogue some twenty-five years ago. 
There is the heroine, with whom the evangelist is in love; 
the villain (baritone), who is the real incendiary, burning 
the church so that his rival will be arrested, and denouncing 
him, wins little reward, as the girl remains faithful to 
her lover and has ample proof of his innocence. A very 
poor plot for good music. The performance, as given by 
the Wagnerian Opera Company, was not the best that could 
be expected. The fire was reflected only by red lights on 
the church and the firemen fought imaginary flames. In 
the days of the melodrama, an audience would haye been 
convulsed at such stage management, but today, the imagin- 
ation is permitted bigger range than of yore and we are 
often made to believe that which is not true. ; 

The cast was satisfactory. Adolf Schoepflin was Fried- 
rich; Ida Moerike, Martha; Ottilie Metzger, Magdalena; 
Desidor Zador, Johannes Freudhofer; Rudolf Ritter was 
the hero; Mattias Freudhofer, the Evangelist, and did the 
best work of the afternoon. Especially well done was the 
aria of the second act. Hermann Schramm was highly 
satisfactory as Zitterbart; Eduard Kandl was a sinister 
Schnappauf, Emil Staudenmeyer was Huber, his wife, 
and Frau Huber was Emma Schop and Paul Schwarz was 
Hans. 

Alfred Lorentz made his debut here as conductor of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company and proved himself well versed 
in his metier. He is routined conductor and read the score 
with a certain musical elegance. As a matter of record, it 
may be said that the opera is in two acts and three scenes. 
The first act takes place in the courtyard in the convent at 
St. Othmar; the first scene of the second act takes place 
thirty years later in Vienna, and the second scene takes 
place a day later in the living room of Johannes. 


Tue Fiyinc DutcuMan, Novemser 3. 


The Flying Dutchman, which had not been heard in Chi- 
cago for many years, saw the footlights once again on Satur- 
day evening. Elsie Gentner-Fischer was Senta. Gentner- 
Fischer is today one of the most famous singers who have 
ever appeared here, as her performances during the first 
week of the opera here have been the talk of the town. 
Her Senta stamps her as one of the foremost Wagnerian 
singers of the day. She was the star of the evening and 





—(New York American.) 








“He sang with great charm, good style, an artistic appreciation of dramatic values.” 
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made again a ar ag ression on her listeners. Theodor 
Lattermann was tchman. The conscientious bari- 
tone, who is also stage manager of the Wagnerian Com- 
pany, has done great work, but it seemed that he labored 
too hard during the week, as his voice was completely tired 
out and from beginning to end his deviation from true pitch 
was, to say the a disturbing element in the g en- 
semble of the performance. Robert Hutt was more than 
satisfa as Erik. Hermann Eck was a_ well voiced 
Daland; Max Lippmann was Steerman and Emma Basth 
was Mary. The performance was under the energetic baton 
of Ernst Knoch. 


GO6TTERDAM MERUNG, NOVEMBER 4. 


The second and last week of the Wagnerian Opera was 
auspiciously opened on Sunday evening, with a perform- 
ance of Gotterdammerung, in which the outstanding figures 
were Heinrich Knote, as Siegfried; Marie Hoellisher, as 
Briinnhilde, and Edouard Moerike, who conducted the per- 
formance. 

TRISTAN AND Iso_pE, NoveMBER 5. 

On Monday evening, Tristan and Isolde, under the di- 
rection of Josef Stransky, was beautifully presented. Ru- 
dolf Ritter was Tristan; Elsa Alsen made another hit as 
Isolde. Heard in various roles, Miss Alsen has proven her 
worth as a Wagnerian singer and her singing of Isolde won 
her many new admirers. She and Stransky were the out- 
standing figures of the performance. he balance of the 
cast was highly satisfactory, and if only passing comment 
is made here of the work of Rudolf Ritter as Tristan, 
Hermann Weil as Kurnewal, and Adolf Schoeplin as 
Marke, Benno Ziegler as Melot, Ottilie Metzger as Bran- 
gaene, it is due to lack of space, as each deserves many 
lines of praise for the excellence of their performance. 


Das RHEINGOLD AND LoHENGRIN, NoveMBER 6. 


Das Rheingold was repeated on Tuesday afternoon and 
in the evening Lohengrin was given with a well balanced 
cast, of which the most conspicuous singer was Eleanora de 
Cisneros, who sang the role of Ortrud. She won the lion’s 
share in the success of the night. Mme. Cisneros, for many 
years a member of the Chicago Opera, came back to this 
city unheralded, but showed her worth at her first perform- 
ance with the Wagnerian Opera. She sang gloriously the 
role of Ortrud, which she invested not only with great 
beauty of tone, but also with a geeenty carriage that made 
her performance altogether stellar. The audience mani- 
fested vehemently its enjoyment of her work by applauding 
her vociferously, not only at the close of the second act, but 
also after her outburst of vengeance in the same act. 
fine American mezzo-soprano is just now in the zenith of 
her career. Ethel Frank, well remembered here for her 
lone appearance in recital last season, was the Elsa. She 
dressed the part beautifully, acted it with great sincerity 
and sang it with telling effect, even though here and there 
the voice seemed a little light for such a taxing role. Miss 
Frank belongs to that category of singers who can be 
classed as musicians. Her singing revealed great intelli- 
gence, musical and otherwise. She knows how to guide her 
organ and to use it with telling results. She was gracious, 
lovable and altogether made a very good impression. Miss 
Frank had only sung the role once before, two weeks ago in 
Pittsburgh, where she made her debut on an operatic stage. 
Judging from the manner in which she acted the role, one 
would have thought she had been a member of an opera 
company for many years. Her success was as emphatic as 
deserved. Robert Hutt, in the title role, distinguished him- 
self and Marcel Salzinger was a well voiced Telramund. 
The performance, as a whole, was lop-sided. Ernst Knoch 
conducted and his reading of the score was illuminating. 
The orchestra, under his authoritative baton, gave a splen- 
did account of itself. 


Diz Wacktre, NovemBer 7 (MATINEE). 


On Wednesday afternoon Die Walkire was repeated 
with the same cast heard the previous week, the only change 
being in the part of Sieglinde, which was taken by Elsa 
Gentner-Fischer, 


Die FLeperMAUs, NovEMBER 7. 


The Wagnerian Opera Company, which made its appeal 
to the Chicago public in serious operas, showed the versatil- 
ity of its artists in J. Strauss’ operetta in three acts, Die 
Fledermaus (The Bat), which was given a masterly interpre- 
tation on Wednesday evening. ermann Schramm, who 
had been heard previously in Wagnerian operas and as 
Basilio in the Marriage of Figaro, sang and acted the part 
of Gabriel von Fisenstein with such good humor, such high 
class comedy as to delight the packed house, which reward- 
ed him for his efforts with thunderous plaudits throughout 
the course of the evening. It was a big night for Schramm. 
Emma Basth, also a Wagnerian singer of the first order, 
looked as jovial in the travesty of Prince Orlofsky as she 
did as Fricka. Benno Ziegler, excellent in Wagner operas, 
was most effective as Dr. Falke, being funny but not vulgar. 
Paul Schwarz, already a favorite in our midst through his 
fine work in various operas heard "int was superb 
as Alfred. The hit of the evening, however, was made by 
Editha Fleischer, who appeared as Adele. She is an artist 
who will be better known in America some day, as most 
likely she will be induced to enter comic opera, where she 
will reign supreme, judging by her superb interpretation of 
the role entrusted to her care. She was vivacious, piquant, 
clever in all her gestures, and sang the music with telling 
effect. As a matter of record, her two solos could have 
been repeated had Stransky allowed the encore rule to be 
broken. Shouts of “encore” were heard from various parts 
of the house, but Stransky paid no attention and the per- 
formance proceeded without alteration of the good rule 
that no encores are permitted. Louise Perard was effective 
as Rosalinde in Strauss’ operetta as she had been as Sieg- 
linde in W: t’s Walkiire. How versatile those German 
pers are! How dignified and how worthy of our support! 

idor Zador, well admired in all the Wagnerian roles en- 
trusted to him, was irresistible as Franke, the director of 
police, which he made a fine aristocrat. Emil Staudenmeyer 
was excellent as Dr. Blind. same may be said of the 
Ida of Lotte Appel and the Frosch of Eduard Kandl. The 
orchestra pla: the lovely and tuneful music superbly 
under the baton of Josef Stransky and the Blue Danube 
Waltz, played as an overture to the second act, made such 
a hit with the audience that Stransky had to ask his men 
to stand up and acknow the vociferous plaudits of a 

(Cc on Page 60). 
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By MARY M. HOWARD. 

The Chromatic club opened its sea- 
son of 1923-1924 yesterday afternoon 
in The Playhouse in Allen street with 
a recita] by Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
of New York. It was Mr. Gunster’s 
initial appearance in Buffalo, but his 
very cordial reception by his 
audience would indicate that reap 
pearances would be a natural result. 
By his voice, his musicianship and 
his temperamental interpretations, he 
won instant right to favorable recog: 


‘| nition, and established himself in the 


good graces of his hearers, whose en- 
thusiasm grew with the progress of 
the recital. 

That Mr. Gunster is a serious musi- 
clan was evidenced by the nature of 
his programme, An opening group 
offered Gluck’s O del mio dolce Ardor 
and songs by Franz, Dvorak and Rub 
instein. Two of Cesar Franck’s noble 
compositions, Panis Ancelicus and 
La Procession, followed, with R. 
Strauss and Hugo Wolf forming a 


}|third group. Four Greie songs and a 


frroup in English brought to an end 
the official programme, with three en- 
cores and a repetition of one number 
sunnlementing it. 

Mr. Gunster’s voice is one of fine 


-}and sympathetic quality, with an in- 


nate refinement. and tt is refresh- 
inely unforced in production. He is 
well versed in the school of bel canto 
singing, and he has a vocal control 
Bhat enables him fo sustain a phrase 
et will and to sing with delizhtéu 
mezza voce. With the additional as- 
sets of distinct enunciation and a 
pronounced gift for interpretation. 
Mr. Gunster is able to give his songs 
new interest throuch his convincing 
delivery and subtle art. He occa- 
sionally prefaces a sone. especially 
the less familiar ones. with a few ex- 
pianatory words which enhance the 
Hstener’s understanding and appre 
ciation, Such was the case with one 
of his encores, the Volga Boatmen’s 
song, in which he made vivid, by the 
realism and eloquence of kis delivery, 
the picture he first painted verbally. 
It was a remarkable interpretation of 
this song, never equalled in the 
writer's experience. 

Very appealing was the artist's 
singing of the Franck songs, after 
which he gave Borodin’s Dissonance 
as encore, The Strauss Traum durch 








'| die Daemmerung, sung with charm- 


ing suavity and repose; Wolf's Ver- 
borgenheit, and Greig’s A Swan, and 
Are They Tears, Beloved? were gems 
of vocal utterance. In the English 
group, Ceci) Burleigh’s rippling Song 
of the Brook brought insistent de- 
mand for a repetition, and the negro 


-!spiriiual, Standin’ in de Need o' 


Prayer, was a perfect type of its 
class in its utterance. The Birds’ 
Courting Song, a Vermont folksong 
and O'Hara's Leetle Bateese greatly 


*| pleased the audience and made neces. 


sary a final extra, Floy Little Bart- 
ett’s Sweet Little oman of Mine 
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LAZAR SAMOILOFF TELLS OF HIS 
SUMMER WITH RAISA AND RIMINI 


Many Interesting Facts Revealed by Noted Voice Teacher 
and Coach—75,000 at Verona Open Air Theater—Carver 
Appears in Genoa—Four Samoiloff Artists in Euro- 
pean Opera Houses—Eminent Artists Dedicate 
Photographs to Him—Recital Artists to Be 
Heard Soon—Debuts in Italy Perfectly 
Feasible—Buys Villa Near Como 
and House on Eighty-fifth 
Street, New York 

“Y’e sweha ven ob anana stod’ ay,” said that forceful, 
compelling character, Lazar S. Samoiloff, in his native 
Russian, to ye scribe of the Musicat Courier staff, eliciting 
the reply, likewise in what passed for Russian, “||$%-&' () 
QWRTSFKZXNM?.:@./.” Fluent English, excellent Ger- 
man, graceful French, all this manner of speech flows from 
the Samoiloff tongue with amazing ease, and one must be 
alert to follow his mind and thought. 

“How is it that Samoiloff passes others on the road of 
life?” “Why do the big plums fall to him?” “Why do 
things so generally come his way?” These were some of 
the queries in the writer’s mind. The answer is this: Samoi- 
loff always anticipates the other fellow, and gets there first 
because he has uncanny intuition of the wants of the 








LAZAR 8, SAMOILOFF 


artistic pulse. Russian by birth, Italian in his musical educa- 
tion, he is American by choice, possessed of the American 
quickness of intellect, the hustle, the ambition that charac- 
terize Americans. Listening to some of his exeriences of 
last summer, one recollected that of the previous year, when 
he accompanied Raisa and Rimini on their opera tour in 
South America; verily, he sees the world. 

Invited by Raisa and Rimini to pass the summer of 1923 
in Italy, the two Samoiloffs, with daughter Zepha, and four 
pupils who wished to go to Italy to continue study, went 
direct to the Raisi-Rimini home near Verona, which is 
nothing less than a gorgeous palace. Horses, automobiles, 
billiards, tennis, and the genial companionship of the hosts, 
were enjoyed to the full. 

A remarkable performance was that in the open-air arena, 
built two thousand years ago, seating 75,000 persons, and 
it was a gorgeous sight to see the tremendous audience, 
seated in the moonlight, entire families attending, each mem- 
ber carrying a bottle of wine. The orchestra of 150 players, 
stage effects, with Rimini singing the title part in Roi de 
Lahore, the audience silent, absorbed, then breaking into 
roars of applause, with waving of handkerchiefs, and 
rhythmic clapping of hands (matches lit in the semi- 
darkness by amas of people, all “just for fun’), these 
were some of the unusual nights of that occasion. 

“You know my pupil, Charles Carver, sang four per- 
formances, in Aida and Rigoletto, in Genoa, and this came 
about through the manager overhearing him sing at his 
lesson; he inquired as to his repertory, and the result was 
most delightful, for he made a hit. In Venice, too, they 
have an open-air theater, just opened, and here my pupil 
Besanzoni appeared as Amneris in Aida; she, too, scored a 
fine success. So I had the great satisfaction of hearing 
four of the Samoiloff artists in prominent operatic a r- 
ances, including Rimini in Verona, Carver in Genoa, Besan- 
zoni in Venice, and the fourth—Sonia Yergin—in Berlin, 
where she is singing leading roles. It was fine to witness 
their; triumphs before the various audiences ! 

“Sonia Yergin impressed the German prima donna Sandt 
so deeply with her ease of singing and purity of tone produc- 
tion, that the latter took one single lesson of me, and that 
was sufficient to convince her that I was the teacher for her; 
so she left Berlin last week, and will continue study with 
me this season, She is considered by many in Italy to be the 
greatest contralto.” 

Elizabeth Rethberg, the German dramatic singer of the 
Metropolitan Opera, told the German tenor, Taucher 
(Metropolitan Opera) of Samoiloff, and this singer, after 
four months’ lessons, became a changed man, not only as to 
voice and its handling, but in his outlook on life. Indeed, 
there are those who attribute Svengali-like attributes to 
this teacher, such is his influence over his pupils! 

Taucher expressed his devotion to his teacher in some 
measure in an inscription on his photograph, presented to 
Samoiloff, reading as follows: Mr. Samoiloff, der unverg- 
leichlichen Gesangs-pedagog, héchster und grésster Dank. 
Was ich jahrelang vergeblich gesucht fand ich hier in 
wenigen Lectionen.” (Translated) “Mr. Samoiloff, the 
incomparable vocal pedagog, highest and o—- thanks. 
That which I sought in vain for years I found with you 


in a few lessons.” 
“Mrs, Richard H (Renee Thornton Hageman) is 
proud next 


another pupil of whom I shall be especially 
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February, for at that time she will give her own New York 
recital. Maria Luisa Escobar, the dramatic soprano, an- 
other artist of my flock, made a hit with the Gallo Opera 
Company in its New York season just finished, and sang in 
Havana, where she appeared with Felta, the new Metro- 
politan Opera tenor. Her sister, Consuelo Escobar, made 
a fine hit with the San Carlo Opera Company in New York, 
and is now on tour with the Gallo company for thirty weeks, 
Bianca Saroya is another operatic prima donna on tour 
with Gallo; she created a sensation in California this past 
summer.” eae : 

“Have you other than opera artists in charge?” 

“O yes, many; for instance Irene Wilder, contralto, who 
is preparing for her Aeolian Hall recital; Helen Lubarska, 
who gives a concert in Carnegie Hall, with the State Orches- 
tra under Stransky in February, singing the Ocean aria 
(von Weber) -with the high C; and many others.” 

Right here Irene Wilder came for her lesson, and the 
writer was privileged to hear a gorgeous contralto voice, 
coupled with handsome personality, and he had to admire 
her nuance, expression, low G’s of depth and power, and 
splendid dramatic impulse; and whether singing in German, 

rench or English, she was equally distinct. 

“IT have already begun my connection with the Institute 
of Musical Art, as vocal director of the opera department,” 
said Samoiloff, “and plan to give complete operas, with 
orchestra, stage effects, costumes, etc. Then should follow 
debuts in Italy.” Regarding this, he said: 

“Many young American singers who have studied in 
America are not at all prepared for an operatic career; 
they are without knowledge of the Italian language, or of 
stage technic yet go to Italy hoping to get an engagement. 
Arrived there, they awaken to the fact that they are not 
ready for engagements, and hunt for voice teachers, accept- 
ing the recommendations of their friends. As every teacher 
has his own way of voice placement, these students soon 
become discouraged, and a change of teachers ensues. 
Months, even years, pass, and dollars from home are spent 
carelessly and very often uselessly. 

“These young people usually go to Milan, the center of the 
Italian music world, a beautiful city, with many diversions 
for those with dollars in their pockets. (Do not forget 
that prohibition does not exist there !) 

“What excuse do these young folks make to explain their 
failures? ‘Camorrists,’ is their cry. ‘Milan is full of 
Camorrists and Italians who won't let Americans appear. 
I sang for a manager who liked me, and would have en- 
gaged me, but an Italian tenor offered his services gratis 
just so I would not be engaged. Many such excuses are 
offered to parents and relatives who are mortgaging their 
homes, pawning their insurance policies, and denying them- 
selves necessities of life, in order to send money to their 
children to make a career, as they call it. 

“While in Milan this summer, I met in the Galleria Vic- 
toria Emanuella many of our American people, hovering 
around in hope of finding good teachers and managers to 
assist in placing them. Inquiring of managers and agents, 
and also the singing teachers of some of these Americans, 
I was informed that these boys and girls, even if they 
would change their ways and become diligent, would have 
to study many years before they could make a debut; they 
are unprepared both musically and vocally. 

“I agree with parents who plan operatic careers for their 
sons and daughters that in Italy the young artist has more 
opportunity to start a career, but the young artist should 
go there fully prepared for an appearance. To go to Italy 
with the hope of finding a good singing teacher, and begin 
to study there, is absolutely inadvisable. Not that I wish 
to imply there are no good teachers in Italy; there are 
good teachers everywhere, but we must consider that the 
best teachers of Italy are now in America. The mighty 
dollar has brought to our shores the best pedagogues of the 
world. Even here, if anyone comes to New York to select 
a vocal teacher, it is not an easy task to choose wisely. 

“As for the rumor that Camorrists and Italian managers 
work against the young American artist, I emphatically con- 
tradict this. In my experience, I have found just the con- 
trary; Italian managers, agents and artists are ready tc 
welcome young American artists like friends. 

“Of course, no opera company of repute will permit a 
young singer who was neyer on the stage to sing a leading 
part. But when a young = shows real ability to fill 
parts well, managers of smaller companies are ready for 
them. There is a small expense attached to this, as the 
manager must be recompensed for the extra rehearsals and 
other work which the appearance of a young singer entails. 
At the present rate of exchange, however, this is a small 
matter. If we will take into consideration that no matter 
how great the talent of the singer, without stage experience 
no company in America would consider engaging them, 
we must welcome such an arrangement. 

“A young basso pupil of mine went to Italy with me, 
and when the manager of the Teatro Politeama Genovesa 
in Genoa heard him, he offered him a debut, not only without 
asking any money but even paying the young singer’s ex- 
penses; no salary, of course. The newspapers in Genoa 
were most kind, giving him fine notices.” 

The point of this article is to show how ill-advised it is 
to send a young singer to make his way in Italy, unless he 
goes under the guidance of an experienced person, com- 
petent to direct him along the right lines. 

Touring the Swiss lakes, Mr. Samoiloff was so charmed 
with Como, Lugano, etc., and especially with Grandola and 
its golf-links, that he purchased a villa near the top of the 
last-named, and there he purposes taking his summer-classes, 
beginning next year; a view of this mountain appeared 
in a recent issue of the Musicat Courter. He is now teach- 
ing in his new home, 309 W. 85th Street, and still loves to 
teach beginners as well as advanced and famous —. 


Ernest Hutcheson Engagements 


Ernest Hutcheson appeared in Richmond, Va., November 
6, under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club. He will be 
one of the soloists of the Beethoven Association in the New 
York concert on November 26. The pianist’s New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on November 10 was a great success. 


Garrison and Hansen in Joint Recital 


Mabel Garrison sang in Verdi’s Requiem at Detroit on 
November 11. On November 8, Miss Garrison appeared 
in joint recital with Cecilia Hansen at Wilkes-Barre, and 
on November 12 in joint recital with Albert Spalding at 
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SPALDING 


AGAIN 


TRIUMPHANT 


At Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday Afternoon, November 4 


Albert Spalding 
In Dual Role at 
Carnegie Hall 


Noted American Violinist Captures 
Appreciative Audience in Afternoon 
with Well Balanced Program 





A Composer at Night 


Albert Spalding, making his first appearance 
of the season, figured both as violinist and as com- 
poser yesterday in Carnegie Hall, appearing in his 
more familiar capacity in the afternoon, while his 
“Etchings” were displayed by Mischa Elman in the 
evening. It was quite a Spalding occasion, 

Mr. Spalding was in fine form and showed himself 
one distinctly to be numbered among the leading 
violinists. Both tone and technic combined to give a 
well balanced, expressive performance. He is a thor- 
ough master of his art—New York Tribune. 


SPALDING PLAYS NINE ENCORES 

His dignified position today, his personal poise and 
wide repute here and abroad, were deservedly recalled 
on the present occasion. Playing on an instrument 
of superb tone, he seemed bent on presenting nothing 
merely for “show.” Melody flowed then in encores 
more like a piano recital, nine in all before lights were 
dimmed.—New York Times. 


When an artist returns for his first recital of new 
season simply loaded down with finesse and polished 
freshness one never knows whether to ascribe it to a 
summer of rest or to one of activity which makes for 
the peak of style. This was the dilemma furnished 
by Albert Spalding yesterday afternoon at 
Carnegie Hall. Beginning with Bach’s prelude and 
aria in E minor, which he made brittle and bubbling 
with pure song, he went on to Porpora’s G Sonata. 


Where it was supposed to sing, it sang fullthroatedly, 
and with evident effect on a well filled house. But 
Schubert’s C major Fantasy was by far the best done 
of all his offerings. There seemed to be a kinship 
between the singing Schubert and the lyric Mr. 
Spalding. With Andre Benoist at the piano this time, 
it made a musical trio hard to eclipse. The fresh 
spring green and gentle Germanic blue of his work, 
cadenzas like bursts of happy laughter, all made a 
kind of melodic spring picture which was wholly 
charming and delightful. To hear Mr. Spalding in 
this was pleasure of the first order—New York 
W orld. 


Albert Spalding, the distinguished American 
violinist with Andre Benoist at the piano, gave his 
first recital of the season at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Mr. Spalding’s art certainly improves with 
age. It has become more mellow. It reveals new 
translucent depths and a certain air of detachment 
seems to have been displaced by an intimately personal 
note. There is a commensurate firmness and vitality 
which were admirably revealed in the Schubert fan- 
tasy. The latter movements of the Porpora sonata 
were especially crisp and sparkling, with an admirable 
technic and evident sympathy with the content of his 
offerings—New York Herald. 


In the afternoon, Albert Spalding, one of 
the most gifted fiddle experts, was heard by a large 
and distinguished audience. Mr. Spalding, with great 
gifts of interpretation, guided scholarliness and re- 
finement, played the Prelude and Aria from Bach’s 
E Minor Suite, reflecting its melodiousness with a 
worthy tone and revealing freely and without effort 
the warp and woof of its polyphonic passages. The 
slow, dignified measures that mark the beginning of 
Schubert’s Fantasy were invested with rich and glow- 
ing quality, while the embellished and florid phrases 
that soon followed were technically brilliant and 
dramatically effective—New York American. 


Porpora’s rarely played Sonata in G Minor, was 
given splendid representation in the hands of this 
faultless musician. Assurance and trueness in all 
positions, characterize the Spalding method of mani- 
pulating the king of instruments—New York Tele- 
gram. 


Albert Spalding played the best violin pro- 
gram we have known anything about in a long time, 
Having said that, we ought to itemize it, and if we 
weren’t at the hind end of the column we should. It 
got completely away from the Kreisler formula and 
it had on it a great deal of violin music that hasn't 
been done to death. It began with a finely poised 
performance of the prelude and adagio from Bach’s 
E minor sonata. Mr. Spalding gave it his touch, 
pushed its double stopped hat over on its ear a little 
and made it truly captivating —New York Journal. 


Highly appropriate for Sunday afternoon was the 
program which Albert Spalding chose to perform 
yesterday in Carnegie Hall. It started typically with 
the Prelude and Aria from Bach’s E minor Suite, and 
concluded the first group with Porpora’s G major 
Sonata, both of which numbers amply disclose the 
violinist’s smooth finish, his secure style and mellow 
tone. Thus it is evident that the intimacy of Mr. 
Spalding’s art, the blithe optimism which he substi 
tutes for a more rampant temperament, and the lyric 
completeness which takes the place of flashing bril 
liance, had full opportunity for expression. And his 
large audience showed unmistakable signs of their 
gratefulness—New York Sun and Globe. 


* 


America’s 
He did 
recital in 


Albert Spalding, violinist, one of 

own, dips his fiddle and bow to very few. 
some exceptionally fine playing at his 

Carnegie Hall and he is to be commended for ar- 
ranging a program that was minus any of the old 
Schubert’s C major fantasy for 
There were style, poise 


violin favorites. 
piano and violin was a joy. 
and fine feeling in all the soloist attempted.—New 
York Evening World. 


That admirable American violinist, Albert Spalding, 
played at his best at his recital in Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon.—New York Evening Mail. 


I did hear Albert Spalding play a Bach pre- 
lude and aria, sonata by Porpora, and Schubert's C 
major Fantasy, and as usual, I admire his virtuosity 
and artistry in equal measure—New York Evening 


Post. 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY IS ENGAGED FOR SUMMER 
MASTER CLASSES AT CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Contract Is for Three Summers—He Had Three Such Classes in 1923--Buys Property in Munich—Discusses Future “Travel 


Sergei Klibansky was interviewed by the writer the other 
day to verify the current report that he had been engaged 
Musical College to teach voice at the Sum- 
. Klibansky, 


by the Chicago 


Maste 


r Classes in 


who in the 


Classes” Abroad, American Voices and Amerieez Academy 


of these classes and other offers he has had in order to 
devote his time to the Chicago college. 

Mr. Klibansky said that only recently he had been talking 
it over with his wife, wondering if he would ever be teach- 
ing in Chicago, and now the time had come, and he was 
happy to go there. Asked as to his summer, he spoke of 
his pleasant experience in having his classes in Memphis 
and Seattle, and then in Munich, Germany. The last was 
in the nature of an experiment, but proved so promising 
that he bought a fine piece of property in Munich, centrally 
located, where he plans to hold master classes following 
the Chicago term, which begins in June. Various pupils in 
America have asked him about what might be termed 
“Travel Classes,” and regarding this he said: 

“Conditions abroad are still chaotic, but the week’s news 
brings important political concessions which will doubtless 
result in desired reforms, making such travel classes possi- 
ble. A class from America could, for instance, remain in 
Switzerland a month, then go to Germany for a month, all 
the time enjoying the new environment, but without sacri- 
ficing the advantage of having their own teacher, while 
studying in the atmosphere of the Old World.” 

He spoke of Claire Dux, whose vocal guide he was last 
season, upon the recommendation of her Berlin teacher, Mr. 
Freitag. Mr. Klibansky heard her recital in Hamburg last 
summer, where she sang so beautifully that her auditors 
were aroused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. “She her 
self told me,” said Mr. Klibansky, “that her voice was 
never under such control, What she thinks of my instruc- 
tion may be noted in the inscription written by her on 


to me, 


the writer asked. 


“Another thing! 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


meetings, discussions, 
debates are sure to be productive of much good. 
of envying each other, each going his own way, we come 
together in friendly fashion, and ‘have it out,’ 


her photograph. ‘To her dear friend, Sergei Klibansky, 
whose wonderful method of singing is such a great help 


“What about vocal talent as you find it in America?” 


“There are no better natural voices anywhere in the 
world; on this all masters of singing are agreed. All need 
developing, of course, and the national impulse is to want 
to hurry it, which cannot be done, for as Schiller says, ‘Art 
is long,’ and one cannot sing without art. 
I believe that the American Academy 
of Singing Teachers is a fine institution, for the frequent 
friendly arguments and all-around 
Instead 


process discover the other fellow is a fine chap.” 


fourteen years that he has been in this country has become 


A waiting pupil showed signs of impatience, whereupon 

one of the foremost teachers here, was one of the first to the interviewer withdrew, first, however, noting the fine 

hold master classes. He held them for four successive sum- poise, the friendly, gentle atmosphere prevailing, and created 
F, W. R. 


mets in Seattle and two in Memphis, but will give up both by Sergei Klibansky’s genial presence. 


For your Encores 


SING! 
THE FALSE PROPHET 


(LYING LITTLE DAISY) 
By John Prindle Scott 
Used with great success by 


SUZANNE KEENER 


Sung by many other famous artists 
rwoO KEYS HIGH AND LOW PRICE .60 
Your Music Dealer can supply you, or order direct from the Publisher. 


R. L. HUNT ZINGER, Inc., 56 W. 45th St., New York 


and in the 
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about the master which are not contained in biographies and text books. 
article a valuable addition to Schubert’s commentaries. 


for November 


sixteen pages of desirable new music. 


operatic and concert artists. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S oldest living relative 


| 
w ren 
4 || Wilhelmina Hofbauer, reminisces in THE MUSICAL OBSERVER for November about her immortal 
% || uncle in an interview with Herbert F. Peyser. Schubert's oldest living relative tells many interesting things 
| You will find this delightful 
| 
| 


The Musical Observer 


eclipses all previous issues in attractiveness, wealth of material and excellence 
of articles. A glance at some of the other titles reveals: How Lisst Taught 
the Piano, by Alexander Siloti; Vocal Study and Musical Training for 
Children, by Mme. Galli-Curci (interview) ; Luigi Tarisio—Greatest Violin 
Connoisseur of the Ages, F, Campbell Jeffery ; The American Artist in 
Opera, Doror K. Antrim; Grand Opera in Vienna and Italy, by Herbert F. 
Peyser, and many other interesting and educational features, including 


And in addition, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
A detached, double page art supplement containing the season's prominent 
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Send this announcement with your name 
Special Offer and address and 25c in stamps, and we 
2 ISSUES FOR THE Will send you 
PRICE OF ONE SERVER for November and December. 
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CLAIRE DUX 
who pays a splendid tribute to Sergei Klibansky after having 
coached with him last season, 





Of Importance to All 


The Cleveland Orchestra intends to extend the scope of 
its service to reach every school child in Cleveland. Through 
an arrangement with the Board of Education more than 
thirty members of the orchestra, some of them with long 
European training and symphony ofchestra contacts, are 
teaching without expense to the pupils. 

One of the great technical high schools has been con- 
verted into a conservatory of music on Saturday mornings. 
Here instruction is given more than 600 pupils, including 
the members of the school bands and orchestras. One re- 
sult is the discovery of much latent and unsuspected talent 
and for unusual pupils arrangements are made for advance 
study. 

The school authorities and the Cleveland Orchestra di- 
rectors are essaying an important social experiment in this 
extension work. They believe that the child who in forma- 
tive years has the opportunity to hear or play great and 
worthy music will come into adult life with a new equip- 
ment to aid in this business of earning a living. They see 
in music an avenue leading to a wider vision and a com- 
pelling discontent in ugliness of any sort. 

There is the other consideration also that some great 
creative genius may find his chance of expression through 
this work. Possibly the great composer of the future is 
among these children. 

Nikolai Sokoloff says: “When you consider the spacious 
boundaries of America, how an artist can stand in the middle 
of a continent and in his fancy reach to the Atlantic with 
one hand and the Pacific with the other; stretch to the 
north to the snows of Canada and to the south to the tropi- 
cal verdure of Mexico, one can understand the spaciousness 
of the symphony that is to come out of America. There 
are no restrictive boundaries and there is a newer glowing 
ideal in the national consciousness. It is a good construc- 
tive vision to bring music closer to the hearts of American 
children.” 


Rose Phillips Receives Laudatory Letters 


Rose Phillips, who recently opened a studio here in New 
York City, has just received two very interesting letters 
regarding her ability as an accompanist. They are per- 
sonal letters from Frank La Forge and Karl Breneman, 
the contents being as follows: 

It gives me pleasure to state that Miss Rose Phillips has studied 
with me for a considerable period of time and I know her to be an 
excellent and Le yrs ea accompanist. Miss Phillips is very 
serious in her work and I can recommend her sincerely. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Franx LaForce. 


I am very glad of the opportunity to recommend Miss Rose Phillips 
to any one who desires a thoroughly capable and conscientious ac- 
companist. 

I know of her ability by personal experience and have found her 
most satisfactory in every way. 

(Signed) Kart Breneman, 


Miss Phillips is specializing in her studio with coaching 
singers, particularly those who are preparing for a Ger- 
on repertory, with special emphasis given to the German 
ieder. 





Dr. Wolle Inaugurates New Organ 


. Fred Wolle, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Chorch “Allentown, Pa., arranged an all-Gounod meeram 
for the evening service at that church 6n October 28. 
the anthems rendered were Sanctus, Benedictus, lacy Dei, 
and Send Out Thy Light. Thursday evening, October 25, 
Dr. Wolle gave the inaugural recital upon the newly in- 
stalled instrument in the First Presbyterian Church, Bethle- 
hem. The soloists on this occasion were Geneva Morgan, 
soprano, and Ernest Edwards, baritone. 


Jean Skrobisch to Give Pupils’ Recital 


Jean Skrobisch, Russian tenor, pupil of Jean De Reszke, 
will present four pupils in recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the afternoon of Sunday, November 18. The 
pupils scheduled to appear are Wanda Lehrman, mezzo- 
soprano; Lillian Gelberg, soprano; Cecilia Ostermann, con- 
tralto, and Herman Bailen, baritone. Dr, N. J. Elsen- 


.. heimer .will. be at. the piano. 
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AS VIOLETTE IN TRAVIATA 


Total—62 





Never have I seen an artist acclaimed as was 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 


IN HER ROLE OF VIOLETTE 
WITH SUCH DELIRIOUS ENTHUSIASM! 


After Sarah Bernhardt—the brilliant re 
membrance of whom arises in our memory 
when we think of “La Dame aux Camélias,” 
we had never felt the anguish that carried 
us with it as we did the day before yester 
day in the act depicting the death of 


Violette. 


The fact is that Claudia Muzio has 
brought before us supreme beauty; her 
golden voice, conducted with the most fin- 
ished art, found for its expression the ex- 
quisite and sad soul of Violette, to which 


it gave accents of extraordinary truth. 


The laughter and sobs that tremble on 
her notes are drawn from the profoundest 
depths of her self, thus giving them a 
persuasive force which is unresistible. Tall, 
dark, with her beautiful sombre eyes where 
passion gleams with ardent lights, Claudia 
Muzio absolutely transfigures her person 
ality. In passing between her divine lips the 
already well-known airs of Verdi take on 
a new beauty. She sings them as, alas! 
one no longer knows how to sing them— 
with an ideal purity of style, with exquisite 
half-tints, an ineffable grace, an adorable 
expression, and a virtuosity that defy an- 


alyses, so natural do they seem to her . 


She plays the part as a great lyric trage- 
dienne, with a feeling which draws tears 
and continued applause at each act, espe- 
cially the last one, where Verdi has given 


us the very best of his inspiration. 


Translation from Le Petit Monégasque of 
Monte-Carlo—April 3, 1923 


Muzio Has Had 62 Operatic Appearances in 8 Months: 
END OF FEBRUARY— 3 AT OPERA DE PARIS 
MARCH AND APRIL—13 AT.MONTE CARLO 


MAY TO OCTOBER—27 IN ARGENTINE 
—19 IN BRAZIL 


Muzio Will Appear with the Chicago Opera About November 20 








Concert Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Harriet Foster Writes Poem 


The following little poem was written by Harriet Foster 
a tribute to her friend, Mrs. Howard Radcliffe, of 


and i 
Ohio, with whom she spent part of the summer: 


Toledo 


I love the flowers, 
1 love the trees, 
I love the fragrant summer breeze. 


I love the pond 
Where lilies dream; 
I love the mossy woodland stream 
I love the gardens 
Where butterflies roam 
And light-winged bees, who lazily drone. 
I love the lark, 

Who morn doth hail; ; 

I love the song of the nightingale, 


I love the rain 
As it patters down 
fo moisten and freshen the dusty town. 


I love the dew, 

Which silently spreads 

Its sparkling mantle o'er garden beds, 
I love the moon 


Its glorious light 
Which ever shines e’en through the night 


I love the stars 
As they twinkle above 
And speak of everlasting love. 


These things I see— 
But much | know, 
Is far above this outward show 


That which I feel, 
But cannot see, 


Is more than all the rest to me 


It quickens pulse, 
It softens strife, 


It is the real of me—and life. 


My head bows low, 
My heart it bends 
To faithful love from you, my friend 


National Opera Club Meeting 


The second monthly meeting of the National Opera Club 
of America, Baroness von Klenner founder and president, 
held at the Astor Gallery, November 8, was devoted to 
Russian music. Vera Smirnova, contralto with a low deep 
voice, appeared in Russian gypsy costume, singing songs 
of pathos with much effect, and Baritone Hyman Kotylan- 
sky sang excerpts from the Russian repertory, making 
special effect with the Volga Boat Song, accompanied by 
Leo Russotto, a capable young pianist. Mrs. George Lee 
Bready gave an operalog, Coq d'Or, in the manner establish- 
ing her as one who knows her subject and holds her audi- 
Maddelena Hauff being on the program to sing Hymn 


ence, 
to the Sun as incidental soprano solo, Duca Arnold, in 
National Dances, closed the program. 

An important guest of the afternoon was Elizabeth 


Kuyper, Dutch composer and pianist, pupil of Bruch, for- 
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THE LETZ QUARTET 


America in furtherance of her object, to establish a sym- 
phony orchestra for women; she was introduced by the 
president, and gave a short talk. Other guests of honor in- 
cluded Mesdames Carlo Polifeme; Alexander A. La Vigne, 
Helen Varick Boswell, Charles H. Griffen, John Marshall 
Galloper, Harry H. Thomas, and William Loeb, these being 
presidents of various clubs of note. 

President von Klenner mentioned the many distant mem- 
bers, including a goodly group in Albany, where she goes as 
delegate ; the November 22 operatic tableaux vivants, with 
music and dance, the Club Choral with Carl Fiqué, con- 
ductor, also appearing; the various philanthropic activities 
of the club, including Mrs. Orr’s bazaar, November 20; 
the Fiqué Choral breakfast, November 24, at which the 
president hopes a National Opera Club will have a table ; 
the fact that she has a few parquet subscription seats left 
for the twenty-one Saturday evening performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Charlotte Lund’s opera librettos, 
recently issued, and minor matters. 


John Powell to Play in South 


John Powell’s Southern engagements open on December 
1 with an appearance with the Music Society of Birming- 


ham, Ala. 


Busy Season Ahead of the Letz Quartet 


The Letz Quartet, which many looked upon as the logical 
successor to the original Kneisel Quartet, is entering upon 
its seventh American season, This splendid organization 
has, during its six seasons, appeared in most of the leading 
colleges and schools throughout the country, while in New 
York City a series..of Letz concerts has become a yearly 
concomitant of the educational a activities of institutions like 
Columbia University, Hunt liege, the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and the Educational Alliance. 

Each of the members of the quartet is. the head of his 
respective department in the new State Symphony Orchestra, 
while Mr. Letz himself is concertmaster of that orchestra. 
Although this fact will, of necessity, limit the availability 
of the quartet for remote sections of the country, it will not 
interfere with the tours of the South and the Middle West. 

The extensive repertory of the quartet has been increased 
by the addition of several important new chamber works. 


Tiffany Soloist with Apollo Club 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will be soloist with the Apollo Club of “em Y 
on November 20, 


merly of Germany, then England, and recently come to 











Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Evening, November 21, at 8:15 


JENCIE CALLAWAY-JOFIN 


SOPRANO 


RICHARD HAGEMAN at the Piano 
: PROGRAM 





I 
“ (a) Porgi, amor (Le Nozze di Figaro) ............cccseeeeevereceeereneeeens Mozart 
(b) Vedrai, carino (Don Giovanni) ...........:.ccccescerevececrerceccnseces Mozart 
(0) EE MRR ins no kus v0 oseeeseannh Wetedadhe wa awe Mike Os hii kenmoio ue 6% Respighi 
(d) Bella porta di rubini ............... Fe eens 5 «4:u'b'he's.0 ¢0:0-o veoh he hee Respighi 
(e) Au milieu di jardin .............. Pak eMED » 840 CoRR OSA bs adds Passe Respighi 
+9" II 
(a) L’invitation au voyage ..... sibs sc SoA KAN ice RRS barbohd hes h cbaed vee eebin Duparce 
Re ee ES, SE SR Oa er ae Piso 8c PORE CAPES TOS Ce pa eve KS Soe bs Bruneau 
(c) D’Anne qui me jecta EN ba s Dag Raab Ecce cnhs che avceuseweus Ravel 
(d) Viens, aurore ........... Facade 0. vnekeh's AU 0 VERON UE Ae WEES O48 OOD Arr. by A. L 
Ill 
REN EDEN SE LR PILE ESSN AIOE PIO TEPC TEE ET Strauss 
SEE US ESTE SEE TL & AP ee POET Tee EP EE TEE ORE ET Strauss 
Ce ce any nchenss aban dee scekestigaet cdvouseuss Schubert 
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“PHILADELPHIA SENT US LAST NIGHT HER 
CHIEF CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILIZATION, HER 
INCOMPARABLE ORCHESTRA.” 


What the New York Critics Wrote About the First Concert in Carnegie Hall, October 16, 1923 


The Philadelphia Orchesira 


Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 


“To make glad once more the hearts of those who rejoice in observing 
difficult tasks superlatively accomplished. . . Mr. Stokowski had chosen 
a program shrewdly calculated not only to display the qualities of his 
remarkable band at their best, but one to which no possible exception 
could have been taken by the most timid among those of the sub- 
scribers who still tremble with apprehension at the thought that music 
has somewhat changed its tune since the nineteenth century Romantics 
were laid peacefully at rest. But it is known of all men that the souls 
of those mighty ones go marching on, and last night they marched 
with dignity and beauty and infinite grace across Mr. Stokowski’s 
program.” —Lawrence Gilman in the New York Tribune. 


“There must be something wrong with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
for no orchestra in the world could possibly be as good as Mr. Stokow- 
ski's men sounded last night. But whatever the flaw may be, it is 
quite beyond this listener’s ears. It is rather difficult to write about 
last night’s performance for the simple reason that a couple of hand- 
springs and three rousing cheers are about the most comprehensive 
expression of opinion we can think of at the moment. The tone of 
the orchestra seemed pure molten gold most of the time, the sort of 
playing that would make any music sound well, let alone Schubert, 
Bach and Beethoven, and its response to the conductor was as perfect 
as its tone.’”—Deems Taylor in the New York World. 


“Mr. Leopold Stokowski began the Philadelphia Orchestra’s season 
of ten concerts at Carnegie Hall last night with a purely classical 
program. The three composers included in it were Schubert, Bach 
and Beethoven. That is the sort of program which might easily seem 
uneventful, but played as the Philadelphia Orchestra played it on this 
occasion, it was full of events as any music can well be. Possibly 
New York audiences have learned to expect this; I hope so. But it 
can be no everyday experience to hear the classics played in a way 
which instantly convinces the hearer that every detail of technique and 
expression has been carefully thought out and studied to perfection. 
... The playing showed the perfect equipment of the orchestra, and in 
an exceedingly fine performance the things which particularly impressed 
themselves were the quality of the wind in the opening introduction, 
the just tempo of the scherzo, and the fervent rhythm of the finale. 
This last made an exhilarating climax to an auspicious opening con- 
cert.” —H., C. Colles, Guest Critic of the New York Times. 


“The orchestra played it beautifully (Schubert's ‘Rosamunde’ ex- 
cerpts) and it got no end of applause, as did the dainty ballet music 
which followed. There is no room left for futuristic pessimism when 
an audience—a crowded audience—unanimously gets so excited over 
Schubert's simple melodies.’—New York Evening Post. 


“With a New York waiting list at hand of 800 would be subscribers 
to its concerts the Philadelphia Orchestra gave the first in its series 
of ten entertainments here last evening at Carnegie Hall... . The B 
Minor suite, which forms the second of four orchestral works which 
Bach entitled overtures, served to charm the hearers by its fresh 
style and beautiful flute passages, supported by a delicate accompani- 
ment of strings. It is of interest to note that the brilliantly written 


program notes were again from the pen of Lawrence Gilman, who has , 


recently become music critic on the Tribune.”—New York Herald. 


“The Philadelphia Orchestra started its run of New York concerts 
with a tremendous success at Carnegie Hall last night. The huge hall 
was packed layer on layer and was fringed with music lovers who could 
not get seats, and when it was all over and the last note of Beethoven's 
7th Symphony had died away, there arose a mighty burst of applause. 
From the parquet to the topmost seat it swelled and grew and grew 
while Leopold Stokowski smilingly bowed his acknowledgment and 


thanks. It was a superb performance of a beautiful program. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra last night was like a highly sensitized instru- 
ment, responsive to the slightest impulse of the conductor. And Stokow- 
ski has indubitably established himself as a member of the family of 
world’s great conductors.’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“The orchestral season appeared to have been begun about a week ago 
when Josef Stransky and his new State Symphony band gave its first 
concert, but one realized last night at Carnegie Hall that this was a 
false start. It needed only those opening chords of Schubert's ‘Rosa- 
munde’ overture as the Philadelphia Orchestra played them to make 
sure of it. And one was a little ashamed of some of the even mild 
adjectives one had used last Wednesday. Of course, any orchestra 
one happens to listen to after a summer of none of them is good 
enough to loosen a few kind words, but a band like the Philadelphians 
(only, nowadays there isn’t another like it) touches one’s inwards 
with the sheer beauty of what it does. So one capitulated utterly 
to Mr. Stokowski and his men for the first fifteen or twenty minutes 
last evening. There didn’t seem at the moment to be anything lovelier 
possible than their playing of this ‘Rosamunde’ music. This was perfect 
playing if one has ever heard such—exquisite.’—New York Evening 
Journal. 


“With a program of bright, cheerful music the Philadelphia Orchestra 
opened its series of local concerts last night in Carnegie Hall. Of all 


“the symphonic organizations appearing in New York this is the most 


popular. Its picturesque conductor, Leopold Stokowski; its excellent 
musicians; its enthusiasm, all have had a share in giving to the Phil- 
adelphia band the most conspicuous place in the local orchestral calen- 
dar.” —New York Evening Telegram. 


“It is no news to tell that the Philadelphia Orchestra furnishes us 
with our most fashionable audience these days—and that its players 
represent a sort of ‘quality group’ of music. This estimation helps to 
draw to Carnegie Hall on intermittent Tuesday evenings one of its 
largest and steadiest crowds. Mr. Stokowski does not betray the public 
trust. Fondness for him as a poetic and spectacular personality has 
grown into enthusiastic respect for his musicianship, generalship, his 
elasticity of tastes, his anticipations and interpretations of modern music. 
Divorce the orchestra itself from the conductor—an operation wholly 
safe in this instance—and it still remains a remarkably fine band of 
artists. In many respects, indeed, our finest. Recent years have added 
notable players to its ranks, turned the color of it into a broad, bright 
splendor, ringed it with power. Excellently disciplined, it attacks with 
the romantic sest of an aristocratic soldiery.’—New York Sun and 
Globe. 


“In the Bach suite the Quaker band played with a full realization 
of the buoyancy and gayety of the ancient composer's language. It was 
an admirable and scholarly performance, in which the superb quality of 
the string choirs was gratefully revealed, 

“Beethoven's Symphony No. 7 has been described as the ‘most beau- 
tiful symphony in the world. That was probably written by someone 
who heard the Philadelphians’ performance.’—Grena Bennett in the 
New York American. 


“The Philadelphians played the symphony in dashing and masterly 
fashion; in Mr. Stokowski’s hands st became more than a thing of black 
and white—it teemed with color tints and other tonal delicacies. 

“Even more enjoyable, it may have been, to a portion of the audience, 
was the Bach Suite with its seven vigorous movements, ‘fresh and 
unstaled’—as the program noted, though about to celebrate their 200th 
birthday—music that never dies. The life, rhythmic strength, and 
varied expression of the Suite were all revealed in its performance.” 
—Frank H. Warren in the New York Evening World. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Korncoin’s New Works. 

Vienna, October 23,—Erich Korngold has now com- 
pleted his new string quartet dedicated to the Rosé Quartet 
which will introduce it for the first time anywhere in Vienna. 
Korngold has also practically completed a new piano con- 
certo in one movement written for one hand. P. B. 

Vienna Staatsoper AupieNce 1N Ruor. 

Vienna, October 18.—Unprecedented rioting took place at 
the Staatsoper last night when Alfred Piccaver cancelled 
his appearance in Manon Lescaut and another tenor was 
substituted, There was a veritable storm on the directoral 
offices, and the police finally had to restore order. P. B. 

ArnoLp ScuOnperc A WIDOWER. 

Vienna, October 19.—Mathilde Schénberg, wife of Arnold 
SchOnberg and sister of Alexander Zemlinsky, the composer- 
conductor, died yesterday at a local sanatorium after long 
illness. Schénberg’s daughter, Trude, who is the wife o1 
one of his pupils, has recently given birth to Schonberg’s 
first grandchild P. 

Kupevtirk Prays in Norway. 

Christiania, October 27,—Jan Kubelik recently made his 
very first appearance in Norway and drew an immense audi- 
ence in spite of the enormous prices for tickets. Kreisler 
is announced for November, Among the pianists, Germaine 
Schnitzer scored a great success here and in Bergen in her 
latest concerts, ot be 

Famous AMERICAN Pianist 1N LONDON. 

London, October 27.—Ernest Schelling, the well known 
American pianist, gave the first of three concerto concerts 
here this week with the assistance of Sir Landon Ronald 
and the Roya! Albert Hall Orchestra. His program included 
the Beethoven E flat, the Chopin F minor and the Liszt E 
flat concertos, and his splendid technic and absolute mastery 
of his instrument throughout ensured his complete success. 
His other three concerts are announced for November 12 
and 27 and are to include performances of Schumann’s A 
minor, Mozart's A major and Chopin’s E minor concertos 
and Schelling’s own Suite Fantastique. G. C 
Mone. D’Atvarez Bins Au Revorr To Lonpon AUDIENCES. 

London, October 29.—Mme. D’Alvarez, at her farewell 
concert prior to returning to America, had a full house, 
quantities of flowers and innumerable recalls from her 
enthusiastic admirers. Earlier in the day the French Gov- 
ernment had bestowed on Mme. D’Alvarez the decoration of 
Les Palmes Academiques., G. 

Sm Tuomas Beecuam Returns To Lonpon CoNceRT 

PLATFORMS. 

London, October 29.—The definite return of Sir Thomas 
Beecham to London concert ‘halls was made at Queen’s Hall 
last week when he gave the first of a series of orchestral 
concerts. The orchestra was the London Symphony and 
the soloist, Kreisler, with the inevitable result that the 
hall was sold out days before the concert and the playing 
throughout among the finest of the season. As of old 
Sir Thomas drew every possible beauty and detail out of the 
music, and conducted the whole program, which included 
Strauss’s Macbeth, a somewhat neglected Haydn symphony 
and the Mozart fourth violin concerto, almost entirely from 
memory. G. C 

Hunprep Year Ovp Operas For Lonpon, 

London, October 29.—Two revivals of old time operas 
which have ‘probably not been performed in public for 
over a hundred years are to take place in London this 
season, Both are by Dr. Arne, who flourished at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and are respectively entitled Love 
in a Village and The Judgment of Paris. The former is 
announced for performance by the Mayfair Dramatic Club 
on November 17, 18 and 19, the last performance having 
been given at Covent Garden on March 18, 1826; while the 
latter which is being given by the Arne Society on Feb- 
ruary 1, has probably not seen stage light since it was com- 
posed in 1739, G. C, 

Puccint Hears His Manon Lescaut at VIENNA. 

Vienna, October 16.—Last night’s Staatsoper premiére 
of Manon Lescaut, with Piccaver and Lotte Lehmann in the 
leading roles, was in the nature of an ovation for Giacomo 
Puccini, who attended the performance. Der Zwerg, by 
Alexander Zemlinsky, is the next novelty at the Staatsoper, 
with Carl Aagaard-Oestvig and Marie Rajdl in the prin- 
cipal parts. Revivals of Rienzi, L’Africaine and Weber's 
Oberon, all under Strauss, are to follow. For the last 
named production it is intended to use the scenery pre- 
sented by the Metropolitan Opera of New York to the 
Vienna Opera. Following the recent guest appearances at 
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Geneva, the Staatsoper intends to pay visits to Berne, Bale 
and Zurich for this year, and to Scandinavia next season. 
Mr. Higgins, of the Covent Garden Opera House, London, 
is expected here next week to complete arrangements for 
the London season of the Staatsoper, planned for next 
spring. a 

WEINGARTNER To Conpuct New Bittner SyMPHONY. 

Vienna, October 15.—Julius Bittner, composer of several 
successfully produced operas (and at present at work upon 
the score of his first operetta), will make his first bid for 
fame as a symphony composer this season. His symphon 
will be conducted by Weingartner with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and it is the only novelty promised 
by this organization for this year. P. B. 

Noette’s Opera For VIENNA VOLKSOPER. 

Vienna, October 13.—Director Weingartner has accepted 
Albert Noelte’s opera, Francots Villon, for the Vienna 
Volksoper. The production will take place in the spring, 
following the premiére of Wilhelm Kienz!'s new opera, 
Hassan der Schwarmer. Noelte is the Musica, Courter’s 
Munich correspondent. The Volksoper has just discovered a 
new tenor in the person of Trajan Grosavescu, a young 
Roumanian, whose voice has created a small sensation and 
who was immediately engaged for the Staatsoper. 

Younc AMERICAN Tenor Meets Success IN ZuRICH. 

Zurich, October 15.—William Martin, the young Amer- 
ican tenor, made his initial appearance in Switzerland on 
the occasion of an opera tour by artists from the Paris 
Opéra Comique. His singing of the part of Werther in 
Massenet's like-named opera made the deepest impression 
and brought him several rounds of applause on the open 
scene, a very rare occurrence in this country. The com- 
pany was under the musical direction of Albert Wolff, and 
besides Werther, Paul Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe-bleue was 





“Miss Peterson has a voice 
which reminds one of a sea- 
shell, an iridescent shell lined 
with mother of pearl with a 
warm pink tinge. She never 
allows her listeners’ interest 
to lag.” 


The Fresno, Cal., Bee said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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given for the first time in Switzerland. Thanks to M, 

Wolff’s splendid conducting and Mme. Balguerie’s magni- 

ficent singing and acting in the part of Ariane, the work 

met with a fine success. H. W. D 
Emmy Krier on Operatic Tour, 

Zurich, October 15—Emmy Kriiger has been booked for 
an operatic tour through Switzerland in the course of which 
she will appear as Marta in Tiefland, Kundry in Parsifal 
and Sieglinde in Die Walkiire, the latter during the two 
performances of the complete Ring of the Nibelung, which 
will be given at Zurich after a long interval in November 
next. H. W. D 

Ysave Concerts DiscontTinvuep. 

Brussels, October 16.—Due to a demand for fifty per 
cent. increase in salaries by the orchestra, which could not 
be raised, the Ysaye concerts have peremptorily stopped and 
the orchestra has been dissolved. way 

ITALIAN Troupe TO PLay IN ITALIAN OPERA, 

Vienna, October 20.—If the present negotiations for an 
engagement of the Vienna Opera in London are success- 
ful, an Italian opera company is to take its place in Vienna 
during its absence next spring. Cs 

MolserwitscH TRIUMPHS IN AUSTRALIA. 

London, October 18.—News has just been received here 
from Australia of the immense success of Benno Moisei- 
witsch during his second tour of Australia and New Zea- 
land, which he has just completed. During the six months 
from May 1 until September 30 last, Moiseiwitsch gave 
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seventy recitals and six concerts with orchestra, and has 

had excepti success wherever he has been. He sailed 

on Saturday from Auckland for Vancouver, where he com- 

mences his fourth tour of the United States on October 29 

next. He is due in this country at Christmas and will ap- 

pear in London early in the new year. G. C. 
A New OrcHestraAL Work By Strauss. 

Berlin, October 20.—A new dance'suite for orchestra, by 
Richard Strauss, has just been published here. It is to 
have its premiére in Dresden this winter. wip. 2 

Nationat Concert 1n Bupapest. 

Budapest, October 11.—A special concert has been ar- 
ranged for November 19 next, which will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the union of the two cities of Buda and Pest, 
at which the following new works, written especially for 
the ee will be performed: Suite of Dances by Béla 
Bartok, a Fest Overture by Dohnanyi, and a Psalm for 
tenor solo, chorus and orchestra by Kodaly. ae 

Coates to Visit Spain Tuts Fatt. 

London, October 23.—Albert Coates leaves this country 
for Spain early next month and is appearing at the Teatro 
de! Liceo in Barcelona on November 22, where he will con- 
duct a season of Russian opera in Russian and with Russian 
artists, many of whom will be artists who sang under him 
at the former Imperial oe House in Petrograd. The 
programs will include performances of Prince Igor, Boris 
Godounoff, and Khovantchina. It is possible that the whole 
company may later go on to Madrid, otherwise a five weeks’ 
season will be given at Barcelona. en. 

Battistint Gives FareweLt Concert at CopENHAGEN. 

Copenhagen, October 14.—Mattia Battistini recently gave 
a farewell concert in our largest concert room, which was 
filled to overflowing with a very enthusiastic audience. His 
voice was more splendid than ever, and it appears a tragedy 
that this great singer, who is still at the full height of his 
art and who towers above his fellows, is now going to say 
farewell to the concert platform, iG 

First Concert or DaNisH SECTION oF INTERNATIONAL 

- IETY. 

Copenhagen, October 15.—The Danish section of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music at its first 
concert gave us Stravinsky’s Trois Piéces pour quatuor a 
cordes, the string quartet No. 2 by Willem Pojper, and Leo 
Weiner’s string quartet, op. 3, No. 2, the first two items 
being repeated immediately after their first performance. 
Just as at the wr venye B estival, it was Stravinsky’s in- 
genious improvisation that was admittedly the finest work 
and put the others in the shade. The Budapest Quartet 
scored a great success by its excellent performance of the 
three novelties. a. & 

Detaits or AuGusteo Concerts. 

Rome, October 18.—The season at the Augusteo opens 
on November 18 with a performance of Bossi’s Cantico dei 
Cantici for chorus, solo and orchestra, under Molinari, 
Beethoven’s Mass, the centenary of the first performance 
recurring this year, will also be given. Soloists for the 
season include Kubelik, Cortot, Prihoda, Ariani, and Ru- 
binstein, and conductors Muck, Strauss, Korngold, and 
Marinuzzi, It is also rumored that Paderewski will give a 
concert prior to his departure for America. D. P. 

Operatic Novetties ror ITALIAN SEASON. 
_ Rome, October 17.—The Costanzi announces the follow- 
ing novelties for pees during the season: Wolf- 
Ferrari's Quattro Rusteghi, Renzo Bianchi’s Shibellina, and 
the winning opera of the municipal contest, of which the 
name is unknown at present. DP. 
Raver Gives Concert of Own Compositions 1n Lonpon. 


London, October 23.—Ravel, famous French composer, 
gave a recital of his own compositions at Queen’s Hall last 
week, which included performances of his twenty year old 
string quartet in F, the Trois Poémes de Mallarmé for 
voice accompanied by string quartet, two flutes, two clari- 
nets and piano, the septet for harp, string quartet, flute 
and clarinet, and some piano solos. The composer was his 
own conductor throughout. 

The size, both of the music and the audience, was better 
suited to a smaller hall, although the former was beauti- 
fully performed and the latter very enthusiastic. Marjorie 
Haywood, Edwin Virgo, Ernest Tomlinson and Cedric 
Sharpe were the members of the quartet and played through- 
out with ——— Fea and attention to detail. The 
singer was Victor Brault, who has a light and not very at- 
tractive voice and style of singing, and the pianist, Léo 
Pol-Morin, who played the delightful music in a delightful 
manner. C. 

Novetties at Bupapest Opera House. 


Budapest, October 9.—The following novelties are to be 
produced at the Royal Opera House here this year: Anna 
Karenina by Hubay, Dorfhochzeit by Poldini, Diane by 
J. Zador, and a pantomime by G. Kosa. Revivals will in- 
clude Massenet’s Manon, Thomas’ Hamlet, and Parsifal. 
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Foremost French Pianist 
American Tour Begins December 16, 1923 
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Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
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Europe Acclaims 
A Golden Voice from the Golden West 


MARIO 


CHAMLEE 


Singing 10 Guest Performances Within One Month 
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LONDON 
A Great New 


Tenor 
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Gorgeous Singing 
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Caruso Effects 


eRe 


“He proved himself quite 
one of the best singers who 
have turned up since the 
war. More than any other 
newcomer among tenors he 
recalls Caruso.” — Daily 
Mail, June 4, 1923. 


meme 


“He sang with such 
charm and robustness that 
he recalled Caruso.”—Eve- 
ning Standard, June 5, 
1923, 


“He has a tenor voice of 
fine quality and power 
which filled the Albert 
Hall without effort. Alto- 
gether, he is a finished 
artist.”—Daily Express, 
June 6, 1923. 
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PUL CRUELLA 


PRAGUE 


“Chamlee beyond all doubt has 
made himself the beloved of 
Prague. He is a God given artist, 
and makes one realize once more 
that beautful bel canto still 
exists.” —Tageblatt, July 14, 1923. 


“His singing ts on a parallel in 
every way with the greatest 
singers of all time.”—Tageblatt, 
June 26. 


“The perfection of his singing 
art was shown to superb advan- 
tage both in the arias of the third 
act and in ‘La Donne e Mobile.’ ” 
—Deutsches Zeitung, July |, 
1923. 





PACIFIC COAST TOUR MARCH 10-APRIL 10 
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VIENNA 


“On what a height this 
young singer stands! It 
would be well for our stu- 
dents to hear and study him, 
to take him as an ex- 
amp! e.”—Volkszeitung, 
July 4, 1923. 


ere 


“He was the master of 
true, but seldom heard, Bel 
Canto.”—M ittag-Zeitung. 


nRne 


“Chamlee is a real tenor 
from whose throat flows 
without effort tones at once 
sparkling, brilliant and 
caressing, he is a singer of 
extraordinary attainment. 
His beautiful and soulful 
singing brought him such 
thunderous applause as 


only the greatest artists 
have received in Vienna. Jt 
was one of those evenings 
never to be forgotten.” 

Neulgkeltkh Weltk Blatt, 


July 4, 1923. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. NOV. 5—MARCH 5 


Reengaged Europe under Management O. Bartik 


A FEW DATES STILL AVAILABLE 
Fisk Bldg., 57th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE OUTSKIRTS OF AMERICA’S MUSIC 


A Series of Articles 


BY KATHARINE LANE SPAETH 
Formerly Music Critic of the New York Evening Mail and Now Touring the Country in a Reportorial Capacity 








Article 1l—Columbia, Missouri 

Early rising is popular all out of proportion to its delights, 
among the railroad workers, anyhow. We had to leave 
Quincy at half past four in the morning, and if your spirits 
are ever going to be at low ebb, that certainly is the hour for 
it. Still, it didn’t affect the genial old man who paused be- 
side me and asked, “You don’t mind taking your grip off 
that other chair, do you?” They have chair-cars, those 
placidly upholstered affairs that almost recline, with some- 
thing amiably suggestive of dentistry. I took my typewriter 
from the vacant seat beside me, and the wearer of the shini- 
est rubber boots in the world sat down. 

“You goin’ to Moberly?” That was the next change and 
then Centralia and finally Columbia. We had already 
changed cars at Hannibal, where a statue of Mark Twain 
broods over the cliffs. “I’m goin’ to Columbia myself. Goin’ 
on a visit? Got folks there?” I explained that the sleeping 
gentleman in the seat just ahead was going to lecture about 
music. “What say?” He seemed surprised. “Music? Well, 
I'm a great hand for it myself, and my sister used to make 
our cab’net organ speak some, Columbia’s a nice clean 
town. They keep the streets swept up good,” 

This was cheering news, and he said no more than the 
truth, They keep them bright, too, from late September to 
June because there are two girls’ colleges and the University 
of Missouri (co-educational) pouring out glowing young 
persons in a state of perpetual hunger for college ices and 
buttered pop-corn. Some of the fluffiest bobbed hair in the 
country is bent over text-books in that center of learning. 
Girls strolied about the campuses of Stephens and Christian 
College, with shimmering blond curls blowing into glisten- 
ing copper ringlets, getting the effect of a magazine cover 
for April. It must be the climate. Or maybe the congested 
spaces of New York won't permit of the expansive coiffure. 

Uxase Acarnst UKEs. 

As I waited for a cab after a concert at Christian College 
the other night, I talked to the gray-haired watchman, who 
has seen a score of October terms blossom into spring. “I 
suppose the girls have a pretty good time here.” Through 
the half-opened windows young giggles and muffled ukuleles 
filtered. “Oh, they don't think so, Comes a moonlight night 
and they are crazy to get out.” He sounded sympathetic, 
though he was a bit worried about one piercing ukelele. 
“That's against the rules this time of the evening. High 
spirits ... you know,” he added, flatteringly. ; 

There is a good conservatory at Christian College, direct- 
ed by Henry H. Loudenback, with a staff of ten assistants 
to teach piano, voice, cello and violin. One of the pupils, 
Tessie Mobley, sang a group of Lieurance songs in authentic 
Indian costume—her own, since she comes from Oklahoma 
and has Indian ancestry. It was one of the most cajoling 
voices I have heard, warm and full and vibrant. If stand- 
ing before an audience of about 200 classmates, her straight 
black hair in two long plaits, and her brilliant blanket 
clutched in solid folds, worried the little singer, she did not 
show it. 

“I'm just getting my orchestra going,” George Venoble 
told me. “I find it hard to get cellists. Last term I had 
two pretty good ones, but they graduated.” This is always 
a difficulty, and it seems natural enough. Most girls who 
do what they call “taking music,” prefer an instrument that 
is easier to carry about. I have heard that phrase often. 
“Yes, Emily takes.” It may mean piano or vocal lessons or 
a course in theory, harmony or composition. You take, and 
if you have any talent, music takes, too. 

Naturally, the musical activity of Columbia is propelled 
by the colleges. One of the first placards I saw in the Daniel 
Boone Tavern announced six concerts by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz conducting. This series 
is brought there by the Phi Mu Alpha, since the Zeta Chapter 
of this musical fraternity thrives at the University of Mis- 
souri. Besides the visits of the St. Louisians, there will be 
a piano recital by Rosenthal and a concert by the Ukrainian 
Chorus. Due to the Phi Mu Alpha sponsorship, the price 
for these eight concerts is only $7.50 for reserved seats, or 
$4 if you come early and rush for a vacant place. Fifty cents 
a ticket seems fair enough, e 

“Well, our idea has been masterpieces by master inter- 


preters,” Prof. Hermann Almstedt told me. “You can’t 
merely tell people that a symphony is fine, and you can 
only suggest it by four-handed piano arrangements. They 
have to hear the great symphonic works played by one of 
the great orchestras.” He regretted that the English de- 
partment could not illustrate the same idea. “They can 
teach pupils to read and dissect Hamlet, but they seldom get 
a chance out here to see a fine Shakespearean actor make 
him into a human being. We can make music alive.” Of 
course, they do not depend upon the visiting orchestra and 
artists, although most of the world-famous singers, pianists 
and violinists have appeared at the University in the past 
twenty years, 
No “Suoutine Crus.” 

There is a glee club, so excellently trained that its work 
rather became that of a male chorus. “Yours is a singing 
chorus, not a shouting club,” somebody wrote the director 
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last season. And this delicate distinction could please any 
coach, who must fit rehearsals into the spare time of thirty- 
five young men with conflicting lecture hours. Most of its 
members are boys from small towns in adjoining States, 
with little musical training. “We had the Ukrainian Chorus 
here last year, and the glee club boys all went. They came 
away looking pretty solemn, but I said, ‘Don’t worry. There’s 
an ideal anyhow.’ That shows you what we can try to ap- 
proach !” 

It takes dynamic force and an enthusiasm so intense that 
it becomes violent to work with raw material. These are 
evidently the possessions of James T. Quarles, the new 
head of the music department, who is planning ambitious 
programs for both men and women choral clubs this year. 
He is also anxious to have a good University orchestra, 
which Mr. Venable will conduct. 

They have a remarkably fine military band, and the zeal- 
ous leader worked a dash of magic last term, when he gave 
programs of Wagner, Haydn, Mozart and one concert at 
which most of Schubert’s Rosamunde was played. Dr. 
Almstedt’s energy in spurring on the Glee Club and in creat- 
ing interest in the concert course was largely for the joy of 
the working, since he is professor of Germanic languages. 
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He was not at all abashed by a note that said: “You are 
doing fine work for the dreamers. Music is for them, I 
do not believe that it is possible to make people take a greater 
interest in music that they do in gladiatorial contests. You 
can hardly imagine a group of students getting out on the 
campus and giving a yell for Mendelssohn.” But then, no- 
body wants them to do that. : 

One of the freshmen girls walked along with me past the 
beautiful stone columns that stand guard over the university 

rounds. She was swinging her violin case on her way to 

r. Venable’s studio, “Are you going to do concert work 
later?” It was an inane question, but she received it placidly. 
“No, I reckon I’ll teach. I just found out that you have to 
take up this when you are about two years old, to be any 
good at it.” So she wasn’t doing any dreaming. 


A DreEAMER.* 


There is a particularly pleasant dreamer in Columbia, 
though. His white hair glistens with energy and his eyes 
are as young as the world’s morning He is only seventy-two 
and is the retired professor of the music department of the 
university. “Why, I’m free,” he said eagerly. “I could 
walk the streets all day or read, or do anything I chose. 
But I have to write.” He showed me his work-room, ‘the 
desk littered with manuscript. “There are string quartets 
— sonatas and songs. Oh, I’ve got a lot of music to write 
yet!’ 

When Lambert og was there two years ago, he heard 
some of William H. Pommer’s songs and promised to use 
one on a program. If the affable tenor has not done it yet, 
perhaps it is because artists are likely to “meet so many 
composers.” But perhaps if he could see this one searching 
the columns of the Musicat Courter each week for news of 
Mr. Murphy’s concerts, he might go through his files and 
pause at the section marked “P.” A too vivid sense of 
drama makes many of the songs difficult to sing. His set- 
ting of I Have a Rendezvous with Death has an atmospheric 
accompaniment that was strongly reminiscent of Montemezzi. 
But he played it with delicate, sensitive fingers, turning once 
after an intricate passage to ask, “Does my technic make 
you think of De Pachmann any?” Well, it did, and so 
did the infectious smile that makes most laughter sound 
older than Mr, Pommer’s. 

He throws a sly dart at the business of singing teachers 
in his book Music in Shoddytown. There is a gay first 
chapter in which Schwarzbrod, vocal instructor, has hung 
out his sign and needs a first pupil. He finally looks out 
of his window, sees a blonde tee on a grocer’s cart and 
calls to him. When the boy goes up to the studio, he is 
promptly asked to sing middle C. He stands, dumbly amazed. 
So, with all his might, Schwarzbrod sings. After the walls 
have stopped vibrating, he says to the boy, “That is the way I 
want you to sing.” 

“So, with a supreme effort, the youth imitated what he 
had heard. His effort must have been successful because 
two pictures which had merely rattled when Schwarzbrod 
sang, now fell to the floor.” He is promptly told that he 
is a pupil. After some absurd instruction which includes 
“You must stand before a mirror, assume a smiling ex- 
pression, draw back the upper lip . . . but you must 
not sing the tone. You must think it!” the master adds, 
“You owe me seventeen dollars, but confidentially, if you 
have any friends, bring them around. I might reduce my 
rates to . «+ Say, seventy-five cents an hour.” 

Any thirsty-for-music Columbians have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to hear good programs in the auditoriums of the 
Christian and Stephens’ Colleges, where faculty and pupils 
give concerts on alternate Sundays. Sometimes Basil a 
tlett, the head of the Stephens’ Conservatory, gives piano 
recitals. He is an Englishman who has inhaled some of the 
Middle Western breeziness without absorbing any of the 
accent. 

A Dose or Sonatas, 


“I gave them one dose of sonatas last winter,” he said, 
as if there had been a little good-natured mischief in it. 
“I played three on one program, the Chopin B minor, Bee- 
thoven A flat major, and the Tschaikowsky G major.” He 
seemed to think that his audience had managed to bear it, too. 
There was a background of practicing from the floor above 
and then one melody sounded during a momentary lull. 
“What is that?” he asked me suddenly. “Why, it’s that 
Bach. ...” Mr. Gauntlett interrupted with a pleased 
chuckle. “No, it is the accompaniment to a song of mine. 
I wondered where I plucked it.” 

A fragile young blonde violinist with the mellifluous name 
of Elberta Kagy, teaches in the conservatory and has twenty- 
two pupils this term. It seems rather a lot, since many of 
them takes three lessons a week, and Miss Kagy often plays 
at the Sunday concerts, The Cesar Franck and Kreutzer 
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The average person’s favorite composition hardly 
ever fails to be a tuneful one. 


—_—— ~9-— — 
Harmony books become most valuable to compos- 
ers about the time when they discard their use. 


evensnasiireumen 
Eleven concerts in Greater New York last Sunday ! 
And more marvelous still—eleven audiences to listen 


to them! 





—_- —~@ 
A correspondent queries: “What is the difference 
between a silver and a gold cornet?” Many dollars, 


one should imagine, 


jennsinsittilieentiainns 

Who said the race of first class operatic tenors 
is becoming extinct? Here is Miguel Fleta, a young 
singer, who appeared practically unheralded at the 
Metropolitan. 


oe Troe a 
Geraldine Farrar’s divorce had columns in the 
dailies but her serious illness received only a few 
lines last week. For publicity purposes, therefore, it 
seems better for a singer to get a divorce than a cold. 
a Sere 
Paderewski has arrived in America and almost 
immediately the Secretary of the Treasury announces 
that he intends to ask Congress to reduce the income 
tax, presumably to mollify those pianists who de- 
velop incipient apoplexy when they hear about 
Paderewski’s box office successes, 
ES EH Ss is 
Fortune Gallo is nothing if not an optimist. “There 
are various things that account for the long con- 
tinued success of the San Carlo companies,” said he 
in a recent interview, “but bigger and more important 
than anything else is the growing, unappeasable appe- 
tite for grand opera which is sweeping the country. 
That's the thing which makes it impossible for the 
season to fail for any reason.” Well, nobody knows 
more than Gallo about that subject. 
saipeoniciliecladiiiie 
Still another orchestra stares New York in the 
face, the American National Orchestra, with Howard 
Barlow for conductor, which is to give four concerts 
at Aeolian Hall during the winter. Every player 
of the orchestra must be of American birth; every 
soloist who appears with the orchestra must be of 
American birth; every program played by the or- 
chestra must contain at least one composition by an 
American born composer. Mr. Barlow is American 
born, as his name indicates, and has a definite talent 
for conducting, as he has already proven. The ulti- 
mate project is to take this all-American orchestra 
on a tour through all the American cities. The list 
of officers and directors promises that this new or- 
chestra will not lack for financial support. It seems 
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to be a definite and intelligent effort to do something 
for American orchestra players and American com- 
posers. We wish it the luck it deserves, 
a ren 

Our Budapest correspondent writes to say that 
Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist and com- 
poser, has just lost 20,000,000 Hungarian crowns 
through the bankruptcy of a local stock broker, Mr. 
Dohnanyi had better come back here and give a con- 
cert to recoup his losses for, unless we have got our 
ciphers mixed up, it amounts to almost $300 in hard 
cash, 


i oe 
After all the Russian, French, Italian, Spanish and 

English dancers seen upon the New York stage, this 
city now is to have the Swedish Ballet, o opening here 
next week. “It ought to have punch, remarked 
the Musicat Courter office boy when he heard the 
news. The intended joke was a weak one, for it pre- 
supposes general knowledge that Swedish punch is 
the national drink of the land of Jenny Lind, 

a an 


As already announced, the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music has awarded the prize of 
publication this year to William Clifford Heilman, 
Charles Martin Loeffler and Daniel Gregory Mason. 
An additional note has just been received from the 
society saying that these works were chosen as the 
best of forty submitted—an interesting and varied 
list for all sorts of combinations of instruments. It 
may also be of interest to readers to be reminded of 
the names of those who have received these awards 
since the foundation of the society in addition to 
those listed above. They are as follows: Alois 
Reiser, David Stanley Smith, Tadeusz Iareki, Henry 
Holden Huss and Leo Sowerby. 


aw sone 

Good gracious! All of a sudden last week some- 
body sprang still another orchestra on unsuspecting 
New York. It is the Civic Orchestra this time and 
no other than Dirk Foch, late of the late City Sym- 
phony, is to conduct, though goodness knows why, 
after what happened to his last orchestra. New 
York now has three Dutch conductors, Mengelberg, 
Hoogstraten and Foch—more, one imagines, than 
there are in Holland itself. Five local orchestras are 
now scheduled for regular series here this winter, the 
Philharmonic, the Symphony, the State, the Ameri- 
can National and the Civic. Then there are the 
series of the Philadelphia and Boston orchestras, 
not to speak of occasional visits from other city 
orchestras. Basta! 


a, 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
On the front page of the prospectus for the 
twenty-fourth season of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
there is a quotation from an article by Georges 
Enesco, noted Roumanian conductor, composer and 
violinist, from Shadowland, Enesco writes: 


Almost before I knew it, I was in the United States, and 
receiving my first impression of the greatness of American 
orchestras with Mr. Stokowski’s incomparable players in 
Philadelphia. As a student who has made an earnest effort 
to appraise the work of every important orchestra in Europe, 
| take the utmost pleasure in telling my American readers 
how extremely proud they ought to be to count this among 
their other unique and superlative possessions—the most 
magnificent symphony orchestra in the world. I pay this 
tribute to supreme excellence without prejudice to the out- 
standing merits of other American orchestras, both those 
I had the pleasure of conducting and those for whom I was 
merely one member of an admiring audience. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra started its present 


season on October 5 with a program which may be. 


termed one of the standard sort, combining classic 
and modern interest—Wagner, Sibelius, Tschaikow- 
sky and Beethoven. There was no soloist at this 
concert, but the list of those who will appear with this 
orchestra at the Philadelphia Academy of Music— 
to say nothing of its many out of town concerts—is 
long and impressive, including such names as 
Kochanski, Lashanska, Landowska, Bonner, Siloti, 
Flesch, Hofmann, Nikisch, Thaddeus Rich, Kindler, 
Mero, Thibaud, Lamond and others to be announced 
later, 

At the close of the first concert Stokowski was 
called upon for a speedh and expressed his delight 
at the first rehearsal when “after a summer of hear- 
ing nothing, I hear this burst of wonderful music,” 
which must have voiced the feelings of many audi- 
tors at their first concert of the season, and is, in- 
deed, the feeling of every one of us at the beginning 
of each recurring season of orchestral joys. Phila- 
delphia is one of the now numerous cities of America 
that must congratulate itself upon the possession of a 
splendid body of men playing under an inspired 
leader, and no less so upon the enterprise that makes 
such things possible. That thrill of the first concert 
of the season does not die with subsequent hearings, 
but becomes a permanent, impelling demand for such 
beauty. And by such activity does America become, 
gradually, the world’s most musical nation.” 
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THE GREATEST COLORATURA 


A subscriber writes in to ask who, in our 
opinion, is the greatest coloratura. Several 
names are mentioned, all of them singers of 
great note, and we are asked to decide which 
of them is the “greatest.” 

Our correspondent, it appears, knows some of 
them only by their talking machine records, 
some of them both by their records and by hav- 
ing attended their recitals, and wishes to assure 
himself and a group of friends who have entered 
into a controversy over the matter, which of 
them is actually and really the greatest. He has 
picked out one to his own satisfaction because, 
to use his own words: “she has a wonderful, 
pure, ethereal quality, delicate, refined and bird- 
like, and she uses her voice so skillfully as to 
leave the listener breathless with delight.” 

It seems to us that the last line of this answers 
the question—“breathless with delight.” What 
more could be wanted? Surely a singer who 
can do that is a great singer, and all of the 
singers who do that are, necessarily, the greatest 
of singers, greater, that is, than those who do 
not leave us breathless with delight. 

But, alas! that does not solve the riddle of 
supremacy. For while one singer (with ethereal, 
delicate, bird-like quality) leaves one group of 
auditors breathless with delight, another singer 
with a voice that “rolls forth like the tones of 
a mighty organ” (nothing ethereal or bird-like 
about it) will equally delight another group of 
auditors. 

One may say that the delicate voice is essen- 
tial to good coloratura. But is it? Are not 
some of the greatest of coloraturas chiefly prized 
because they have voices of luscious warmth? 
It is often said that a singer has so sonorous a 
voice that “it has not the coloratura quality.” 
But if such a singer succeeds in éontrolling it, 
it is the best sort of a coloratura,—at least, that 
is how it seems to us. But, evidently, here too 
we arrive at a question of personal taste—and 
that is not worth much. 

Is greatness really a matter of voice at all? 
Voice is, of course, essential to a singer, just as 
a good piano and a good violin are essential to 
a pianist or a violinist. But are all pianists and 
violinists who play on good, or even great, in- 
struments, therefore necessarily great artists? 
We know very well that they are not. And, 
similarly, we must realize if we will take the 
trouble to think about it a moment, that the pos- 
sessor of a great voice need not be a great singer, 
need not sing at all or have any musical sense 
or any desire to sing. 

First of all there must be voice, then there 
must be long years of study with great teachers, 
then there must be musicianship, intelligence, 
understanding, emotion. And, last but not least, 
there must be magnetism, personality, “sou!.” 
The great singer must also be a great artist, and 
the great artist must be a combination of many 
things, an intimate and coordinate association 
of many talents and attributes all working 
towards a common end. 

The absence of any one of these attributes 
will mar the effectiveness of the rest. No 
single one can stand alone, and, strange to say, 
voice least of all. Singers of great musicianship, 
intelligence, soul, magnetism, personality, but 
with comparatively poor voices, succeed where 
great voices fail. For the world is full of music- 
lovers who are primarily artlovers, who delight 
in the proper rendition of the masterpieces 
(musically speaking) of the great masters—the 
songs of Strauss, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, 
Reger, Tschaikowsky and others—none of them 
coloratura, few of them suitable to the exhibi- 
tion and exploitation of great voices, which 
generally revel in arias from Italian operas, 
arias that have no musical standing among the 
classics at all. 

The whole thing is a matter of taste. One 
man will not cross the street to hear all the 
Italian opera ever written, but will go night after 
night to hear Wagner, Debussy and other mod- 
erns. Another man will suffer the fatigue of 
standing-room to hear a great voice in anything 
except Wagner and Debussy. Many men of 
many minds. What is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison. 

And so the matter is decided—all bets are off. 





Epitaph for the average music teacher : Born, gave 
lessons, died. 
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MUSIC AT YALE 
Marshall Bartholomew is Director of Undergradu- 


ate Musical Activities at Yale University. This posi- . 


tion has nothing to do with the musical department, 
which, it may be added, has nothing to do with music 
at Yale. The high-brows, not only in Yale but in all 
other universities in the United States so far as we 
know, are not interested in what the student body 
is doing. Few of the professors who have charge 
of the teaching of harmony, counterpoint, composi- 
tion and allied branches have the sort of talent, abil- 
ity and red-blooded virility which makes song lead- 
ers and inspires crowds to take up music as a pas- 
time or as a stimulation toward a higher spiritual and 
esthetic life. 

There is no place where music is of more impor- 
tance than in our colleges. Or, rather, to turn that 
statement around, there is no class of Americans to 
whom music is more important than college under- 
graduates—and we mean men, not girls. The girls 
will get music anyway. Women have a tendency 
toward the arts, men have a tendency away from 
them, and it should be the effort of every college 
head to find ways and means of bringing art to the 
undergraduate in his most formative years. 

Yale has accomplished this by getting Marshall 
Bartholomew, whose prominent song-leader activities 
during the war gave him a knowledge of handling 
unsympathetic crowds of recalcitrant males, to take 
over the job—and a very good job he is making of it. 

College music in the past amounted to little enough 
all told and that little was so far removed from art 
that it was not considered to be worthy of more than 
a passing comment as to the low taste of boys and 
a grudging acknowledgment that they must be al- 
lowed their play in their own way so long as it does 
no especial harm. The writer during his college 
years played in the banjo, mandolin and guitar clubs 
and the orchestra. It was very good fun, but it was 
only very distantly related to art. The programs 
were mostly of the comic kind, and nearly always of 
the popular kind. Occasionally, indeed, the orches- 
tra attempted to study some more serious work, but 
this was due to the taste of its leader, a young or- 
chestra man (not a college student) who was paid by 
contributions from the members of the orchestra. 

And so far as this writer can remember no one 
connected with the musical department of the univer- 
sity ever showed any interest in these undergraduate 
activities or knew anything about them. Indeed, the 
writer, who was at the same time studying harmony 
with the head of the musical department, always had 
the impression that he felt only contempt for these 
low-brow student activities. But that he ever offered 
his services or even suggestions and advice toward 
an uplifting of our taste or skill is certainly greatly 
to be doubted. He never attended a single rehearsal 
of any of these clubs, and all that we got from the 
college was the loan of a room afternoons after the 
students were dismissed. The rest was our own 
lookout. 

Times have changed since then, and universities 
all over the country have made attempts to get under 
the skins of the students and to find out how their 
“souls” could be reached, And it has been with abso- 
lute wonder that some of the old time professors 
have discovered that boys are not, as a class, such 
heathens as they had supposed, and were easily cap- 
tured by the right kind of art offerings while turn- 
ing contemptuous backs on certain kinds that in some 
way failed to interest or hold them or even aroused 
their animosity and ire. 

The psychology of college boys is strange beyond 
belief, and it is now becoming an acknowledged fact 
that, judged by adult male standards, it is senseless 
and unreasoning. This is also now recognized by 
all who have to do with the guidance of college boys. 
But it is also being recognized that one of the marked 
differences between college males and their parent 
males ‘is that at college age permanent feminine in- 
fluence has not yet entered into their lives and their 
judgments are purely male judgments. Also, they 
are all of them trying very hard to beat time, to be 
men before they arrive at the age of man. Conse- 
quently, everything that seems to add to their manli- 
ness, or mannishness, is welcomed with open arms and 
tenaciously clung to, everything that tends in the 
opposite direction is sullenly opposed. The “sissy” 
is the most hated of boys, and the boy who sings or 
plays an instrument is a “sissy,” unless he plays 
some jazz instrument which, by its very offense to 
art, renders it more or less immune to criticism. 

That is boy philosophy, and it is not at all a 
bad philosophy. It is, at least, absolutely honest, 
and a lot better than a great deal of the affectation 
which elder males put on while around home (but 
drop as soon as they step beyond the lintels). Men 
like Bartholomew have fully realized all of these 
things—though they have not, perhaps, put them, 
even to themselves, in such language as is here used 
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—and they have led the college youth under their 
charge by gradual steps away from the old inhibitions 
without letting the youth know that anything was 
happening to him. It was done by the simple means 
of dropping the high-brow attitude—the long-haired, 
poetic, feminine pose—and making the approach to 
art a manly thing. Of course, the man himself has 
much to do with it. The college leader must be of 
the mast manly kind. The sort you would pick out 
on the street as being “some kind of an artist” would 
never get by with the student body, For such artists 
not only have a certain excessive “feeling” for art, 
but they cannot divest themselves from that feeling, 
and the external expression of it, even in ordinary 
life. It is not an affectation. It is a part of their 
make-up, an innate characteristic, which it is pain- 
ful to amputate, and, to some, impossible. How- 
ever, as time goes on, and with modern influence, 
fewer and fewer musicians look like musicians and 
can be spotted anywhere on the street by peculiari- 
ties of dress and bearing, and the task of the college 
undergraduate director is becoming less and less 
arduous because the dividing chasm is daily becom- 
ing less deep and less wide. 

The war, also, was a great aid. It started com- 
munity service, community music, community sing- 
ing, the singing of the armed forces, contact between 
musicians and men where the men discovered (it 
must have been a great surprise to most of them!) 
that a musician might also be a real he-man, But 
this explains only a part of the success of college 
music as it is now becoming, and the rest of the 
credit is due solely to men of the caliber of Barthol- 
omew, men who are high-brow at heart, who have 
veneration for the highest in music, but who have 
no pose or affectation and who fully understand boy 
philosophy, boy ethics, ambitions and inhibitions. 

Under Mr. Bartholomew’s skilled guidance music 
at Yale is arousing nearly as great interest as ath- 
letics. Wonderful as it may seem, this is actually a 
fact. Of course the rooting and excitement of ball 
games and track events is absent, but figures prove 
what is going on and the interest of the student body 
in musical activities is shown by the fact that there 
were, this year, 275 candidates for admission to 
the glee clubs, of which 155 were accepted, and suffi- 
cient first class players turned out to make a band 
of sixty after the inefficient had been rejected. 

The glee clubs are divided into three, which unite 
for big concerts. They sing the highest class of 
music, not the popular variety of the old days, and 
the band plays good music on occasions—but is pre- 
pared to play marches and college songs when re- 
quired. Mass singing also is greatly on the increase, 
and the idea that a man is lowering his dignity or les- 
sening his manhood by opening his mouth and shout- 
ing has gone into the discard. Song leaders are being 
developed among the students themselves, and some 
of them are proving themselves to be leaders in the 
most inspiring sense of the word. 

Now it is to be remembered that there is no. pres- 
sure put on any student to do any of these things. 
All of this undergraduate music is purely voluntary, 
and purely recreational. The university gives no 
credits toward graduation for this kind of music. 
The boys do it because they like it and for no other 
reason whatever. 

And with this in mind let us ask two questions: 
Could anything be better? Is the same true of 
either men or women in America in later years? 

Both of these questions must be answered in the 
negative. There could certainly be nothing better, 
either for man or for art, than to accept.it for its 
own sake and not for some associate cause. And 
there are very few people in America who lend their 
support to music simply and solely because they 
enjoy it. They go to concerts because it is the proper 
thing to do, because it gives them social prestige, be- 
cause they want to go where the crowd goes, because 
they have some ideas in the back of their minds as 
to the necessity of culture, because they want to 
learn to improve themselves, for a thousand reasons, 
every conceivable reason, in fact, except simple 
enjoyment of the music itself. 

And we have an idea that this college work that 
is being done by Mr. Bartholomew and others will 
gradually change this order of things and give men 
a real love for music so that they will, in later years, 
support music not only because their wives want 
them to support music, but because they really like 
music. When that time comes it will not be long 
before a real national school of American music 
by Americans will follow. It is sure to follow be- 
cause the men of America themselves will demand 
it and what the men of America demand America 
will most certainly have. It is the women, not the 
mien, who have the foreign bee in their bonnets, and 
until men get the reins of art in their hands affecta- 
tion will hold sway in our support of musical activi- 
ties. 
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Therefore, we give our faith to college under- 
graduate music and to all allied branciies—and we 
hope that every college in the United States where 
the students are men (i. e., male) will do just what 
Yale is doing and will get hold of as efficient a 
director as Marshall Bartholomew. 

What the Yale Glee Club is actually accomplishing 
will be demonstrated to New Yorkers at Town Hall 
on December 20, when a concert will be given by 100 
singers assisted by Werrenrath. 

dtiesiisiicaniadae 


FROM HOLLYWOOD 


From the John Church Company comes announce- 
ment of the early issue of a new work by Cadman 
entitled From Hollywood, a suite for piano in four 
parts with the following names: June on the Boule- 
vard, To a Comedian, Twilight at Sycamore Nook, 
Easter Dawn in Hollywood Bowl. 

Hollywood, and all California for that matter, has 
created a curious impression upon those who do not 
know it. Hollywood is associated invariably with 
the moving picture industry and with certain flavor 
of scandal. To omit mention of these deplorable 
facts in any article, even indirectly referring to 
Hollywood, would be to beg the question. For, even 
if one were silent, our readers would think their own 
thoughts, and those thoughts would associate the 
name of Hollywood with the very things we have 
already mentioned. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least of it, for Holly- 
wood is a very large section of one of America’s larg- 
est cities, and it is inhabitated by thousands of promi- 
nent American citizens who have nothing whatever to 
do either with pictures or scandals. And, furthermore, 
in the heart of the picture industry, life is not nearly 
so gay or so wicked as it is painted. A few scandals, 
the activities of the ubiquitous vice squad and re- 
former, and injudicious advertising of the picture 
people themselves, have combined to include a lot of 
innocent and industrious screen actors, directors, 
musicians, mechanicians and writers in a class with 
which they are in no way associated. 

Cadman has been bold enough to take Hollywood 
as the title of his new piano suite, but it is a Holly- 
wood that, as the titles show, has little enough to do 
with the picture studios. Only the second part, To 
a Comedian, may be supposed to refer to the pic- 
tures—perhaps to Charlie Chaplin. The rest of the 
suite paints the Hollywood that is California—June, 
Twilight, Easter Dawn. 

How many people really know California? Few 
enough, outside of those who live there, and even 
they only know a part of it. Those who merely 
travel through it, spending a few winter months in 
hotels, driving about in automobiles, get the very 
smallest impression of it—know nothing about it, in 
fact. To know it one must live there the year round 
through many a year, one must see the night in all 
its phases, the dawn winter and summer, the rains, 
the fogs, the excessive dry periods of late summer, 
the sand storms, the budding and fading green, pur- 
ple, yellow and gold. One must once smell the 
pungent intoxicating odor of the low marshlands at 
night, the odor of the dry prairie under the August 
sun. One must get into the deep valleys between 
mountains towering straight up six thousand feet or 
more, valleys where there is eternal twilight under 
the pines. 

Even Hollywood, with its paved streets and irri- 
gated lawns, has not entirely lost the charm of wild 
California. The Bowl lies in a canyon, a natural 
amphitheater, and is wonderfully impressive on 
Easter Dawn or at any other time. The Sycamores 
are charming, green in the spring and early summer, 
brown in the fall and before the first winter rains. 


As for the Boulevard, this refers to the Sunset Boule- 


vard, which runs from Los Angeles through Holly- 
wood, through miles of oil derricks, through’ the 
asphalt lakes where the remains of prehistoric ani- 
mals have been found, through wind breaks of 
eucalyptus, and on to the Pacific, of which one gains 
many distant vistas before reaching it on a high em- 
bankment at Santa Monica. 

Cadman has lived in Hollywood for a number of 
years (at least, lived there when he was not “on 
the road”) and no one could be better able to inter- 
pret its beauties and the beauties of California. He 
will do it in an American way, with no foreign in- 
fluence, not through the eyes of a stranger telling 
of the exotic, but a native telling of his own. His 
suite, now “in press,” will be awaited with high favor. 

~~ 
CHOPIN 

Those jaundiced fault finders who decry Chopin 
because he wrote no symphonies and string quartets 
should remember that it is a great thing to do a 
little thing well, as his mazurkas, valses, etudes and 
nocturnes prove. Although, Orpheus knows, no one 
could apply the term “‘little” to the Chopin ballades, 
fantasie in F minor, concertos, and sonatas, 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The regulation style of musical criticism as it is 
practised today by some old-fashioned writers is all 
wrong. We all know that. But how break away 
from it? How escape the tyranny of its technical 
verbiage? Where find a substitute for the thread- 
bare terminology that has fastened upon it? In 
what manner ease the torture of the writers and of 
their readers? Who will drag the poor victims from 
out of the mire of polyglot adjectives and sickening 
similes in which they have been wallowing for years ’ 
Who will succor—who—when—where ? 

nme 

The Musicat Courter, with its ear to the ground, 
great, grand, powerful, ever ready to listen to the 
cry of the musically distressed, now comes forward 
with a plan of relief for the critics and the public. 
The innovation will do away with adjectives, with 
description, with technicalities, and in fact with use- 
less language of any and every kind. A method that 
has been tried with success in our busy commercial 
life will be used in the time devouring field of music 
criticism, There will be no more waste of energy 
and labor. And the system is so simple that a child 
could employ it with complete safety and success, 

nme 

The scheme of the Musicat Courier is to use a 
set of symbols, made up of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, to endow such symbols arbitrarily with certain 
meanings, and then to employ those symbols in place 
of the present complicated and explicit method of 
musical criticism. It is a sort of musical Bradstreet 
table, and needs only to be shown here in order to 
demonstrate at a glance its unquestioned timeliness 
and utility. For instance, cast your eye over this 
tabulated form: 


Tone 
Large tone. 
~Small tone. 
Medium tone 
Sympathetic tone 
Hard tone. 
Dry tone. 
»>— Mellow tone. 


Technic 
H—Large technic. 
I—Not enough technic. 
J—Perfect technic. 
K—Brilliant technic. 
1.—Sensational technic. 
M—Faulty technic. 
N—Stupendous technic. 


Degrees 


General Remarks 
Musical intelligence. 
Keen insight. 
Breadth. 3—Indifferent. 
Poesy. 4—Fair. 

Spirit 5—Excellent. 

Due regard for com- 6—Sublime. _ 
poser’s intentions, 7—Overwhelming. 
U—Large sweep 8—Perfect. 
V-—Authority. 9— Admirable. 
W— Temperament. 1(— Transcendental. 
X—Abandon, 11—Execrable. 
Y—Excellent pedaling 12—Accursed. 
Z—Dynamic and tonal nu- 

ances, 


1—Bad. 
2——Good. 


Place Audience 


Z Z—Aeolian Hall. / 
Y Y—Carnegie Hail. ) 
X X—Town Hall. 

W W—Hippodrome. 


Applause Success 


Faint 

Thunderous, 
—Shook the rafters. 

Friendly. 

Ovation. 


10—Demonstration. 
1}—Triumph, _ 
12—Cool reception. 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


14—Frenetic. 


Composers 


B 1—Beethoven, 
B 2—Bach. 

B 3—Handel. 
B 4—Scarlatti, 
B 5—Haydn, 

B 6—Mozart. 

B 7—Palestrina. 
B &—Weber. 

B 9—Spohr. 

B 10—Rossini. 
B 11—Meyerbeer. 
B 12—Schubert. 
B 13—Lortzing. 
B 14—Wagner. 


B 15—Verdi. 

B 16—Schumann. 

B 17—Berlioz. 

B 18—Liszt. 

B 19—Richard Strauss. 
B 20—Tschaikowsky. 
B 21—Elgar. 

B 22—Massenet. 

B 23—D'Indy. 

B 24—Saint-Saénis. 
B 25—Grieg. 

B 26—Dvorak. 

B 27—MacDowell. 


{N. B.—This list may be extended ad lib, of course.] 


Useful Symbols 


X 8—Played. 
X 9—He gave a recital. 
X 10—She gave a recital. 


X 11—They gave a concert. 


Instruments 


Z 1—Cello. 
Z 2—Violin, 
Z 3—Piano. 
Z 4—Song. 


Z 5—Woodwind. 
Z 6—Brass. 

Z 7—Strings. 

Z 8—Baton. 


Compositions 


100—-Original. 
200—Sounds like— 
300—Conventional form. 
400—Beautiful melody. 


500—No melody, 
600-—Fine workmanship. 
700—Inspiration. 
800—Novel in form. 


13—Applauded by friends. 


3000-—“ Program.” 
4000—Absolute. 
5000—M odern. 
Voice 
D 1—Timbre. 
D 2—Color. 
D 3—Enunciation. 
D 4—Dramatic. 
D 5—Large range. 
D 6—Sonorous. 
D 7—Register. 


Conductor 
G H—Conscientious. 
{ J—Traditional. 
K L—Independent. 


Orchestras 
202—New York Symphony 208—Damrosch (W.) 
2 O 3—Philharmonic. 2 O 9—Stokowski. 
2¢ 20 10—Van Hoogstraten. 
2 O 5—Philadelphia. 
2¢ 
2¢ 


900—Interesting. 
1000—Daring. 
2000—Full of color. 


Violin or Cello 
A B C—Left hand. 
E F—Bowing. 
3 H I—Agile. 


M N O—Double stopping. 
> Q R—Harmonics. 
S T U—Stradivarius. 


A B—Graceful. 
C D—Angular. 
E F—Impulsive. 


2 0 11—Stransky. 
) 6—Stadium. 


20 12—Monteux. 
)7—Boston Symphony. O 13—Mengelberg. 


9—Thursday. 
10—Friday. 
11—Saturday. 
12—Sunday. 
X13—The soloist was— 


1X 4—Last night. 

1 X 5—Under direction of. 
1 X 6—Monday. 

1 X 7—Tuesday. 

1 X 8—Wednesday. 


Of course the mathematical signs figure also in 
the table, thus, the minus sign, —, and the plus 
sign, +-, in their accepted meanings. 

nee 

With the aid of the foregoing formulas, it should 
not be difficult to decipher this criticism, for in- 
stance : 

Last 1X8, 202, 1X5, 208, X11, at YY. The 
audience Al, A3, 1X13 Pugno. X4, X8 num- 
bers by B 20, B12, and B25. He has O, P, R, W, 
5 Y 5, Z. His success was A 14, and amounted to 
A9, 208, as usual, was G H and I J, and had 
throughout his program, T. 

ene 

Or again: 1X10, Dec. 8, Sergius Venscheslay- 
sky, X9, of his own composition, at ZZ. They 
were —100, 300, but here and there one noticed 
traces of 600. The berceuse 200, B26, and the 
sonata 200, B 5, but very much diluted. The audi- 
ence was A2. A12 and A 13. 

ennre”e 

Or the singer: Signor Beeminor X9 at XX and 
sang a program devoted to B22, B27, B12, B16 
and B19. He has O, W, beautiful D1, D2, D5, 
and all his D7’s are uniformly graded. Applause 
A7. The audience A 4. 

ere, 

Jt will readily be seen how with a little practice 
and only slight exertion of memory this system may 
be made as useful as the MusicaL Courter intends 
it to be. 

eRe 

Very modest is the music critic of the East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Morning Press, for in his review 
of the Pagliacci performance by the Kingsbery Fos- 
ter Opera Company he alludes to himself as “the 
rustic scrivener,” and says of his fellow townsmen: 
“After these months, these years of suffering with a 
mediocre brand of music, as far as the public is 
concerned, ‘an opera like this is like tossing a pearl 
before swine, but in this case the swine admired and 
applauded and ge, § ~~ pearl.” 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,” remarked Tennyson. Better than either, 
these days, is a cycle of Beethoven, as given by 
Walter Damrosch in his current symphonic series 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. The only 
way to outdo his comprehensive scheme would be 
for some other seats “4 9 a an epicycle. 


Zangwill calls this nation a joke. Evidently he 
did not attend last Sunday’s Bach concert of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music. It was very serious 
business. 

nee 


If South Germany really is to go to war with 
North Germany, the latter must bar from its concert 
programs the music of Strauss, born in Munich, 
and South Germany must place a similar ban on 
Brahms, born in Hamburg. That, at least, is the way 
we do it here in wartime, 

nner 


Hershey, a manufacturer of chocolate, announces 
that he has devoted his entire fortune, $60,000,000, 
to the furtherance of an industrial school. “Does 


not this prove,” asks an exchange, “that our rich 
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men see the light of culture at last?” It proves pri- 
marily that the Americans like sweets. In music, too, 
they reward best those composers who tickle their 
palates, to say nothing of their toes. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hershey is to be commended for his fine and 
practical philanthropy, and it is herewith called to the 
attention of Henry Ford, the gentleman who declared 
that he “would not give five cents for all the art in 
the world.” 
nme 
The Meistersinger revival was a gorgeous melodic 
and harmonic feast. Gorgeous is exactly the word. 
The feast began at 7.30 p. m. and ended at midnight. 
It is too much, oh Lord, it is too much. Musical 
gorging brings tonal indigestion. The day of the 
four volume novel and five act play is past. Why 
then insist on a four and one half hour opera? 
Meistersinger, more than any other Wagner opera, 
is able to stand plentiful cutting, for it consists of 
sheer endless repetition in dialogue and thematic 
equipment. There could be no question of artistic 
desecration, for the structure would remain the same 
in form, the meaning would not be changed, and the 
music would lose none of its charm, variety, or illus- 
trative import. We understand that some cutting 
already is represented in the version as at present 
given, and therefore a step in the right direction has 
been taken. But much more remains to be done, and 
Artur Bodanzky should wield the shears and pruning- 
knife with sweeping courage. The older generation 
of opera goers would not love an abbreviated Wag- 
ner less and the younger might be inclined to love 
him more. 
nme 
At Miguel Fleta’s debut last week in Tosca, the 
Metropolitan Opera House audience was more ner- 
vous than the artist. It is strange how anxious New 
York opera goers are to have a new tenor succeed. 
When Fleta “arrived” safely after his opening aria, 
there was a general sigh of relief and the burst of 
wild applause which rewarded him was a genuine 
expression of the satisfaction of most of the hearers, 
and not of the perfunctory delight of the paid 
applauders. 
eRe 
Deems Taylor deserves credit for a new and valua- 
ble characterization. In the World he wrote about 
Fleta: “He has a tenor but pleasing voice.” 
ene 
Jeritza now wears a hat in the church scene of 
Tosca and the sticklers for ecclesiastical etiquette 
ought to be satisfied. However, if grand opera is to 
be made to conform to real life in every particular, 
the whole repertoire would require overhauling from 
start to finish. In that same Tosca, for instance, 
Cavaradossi, supposed to be bent and broken upon 
the wheel or some other infernal contrivance, is 
supported from the torture chamber by a couple of 
soldiers. A few moments later he jumps to his feet, 
runs about wildly, shouts his Vittoria aria, waves 
his arms wildly, and puts up an impressive fight 
against Scarpia and the guards as the latter drag him 
away to prison. Qh, yes, grand opera is a plausible 
and convincing form of art. 
eRe 
Hat or no hat, Mme. Jeritza sings all the Tosca 
music beautifully and none of it more so than the 
much performed and generally much abused Vissi 
d’Arte, 
ene 
To our suggestion for barren librettists last week, 
that they use for comic opera material the wife- 
hunting expedition of the King of Bulgaria, now is 
added the hint to them to employ for the same pur- 
pose the recent humorous monarchical revolution in 
Bavaria. 
ene 
Meistersinger and Rosenkavalier are with us again. 
Now Europe ought to know that peace has returned, 


Many a modern Marriage of Figaro production is 
divorced from the true spirit of Mozart. 

ee 

A devilish program is that of the Philharmonic 
Society for November 15 and 16, with Liszt’s 
Mephisto Waltz and Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust 
on the same list. 

nen Rpe 

It is time for the tax-oppressed multi-millionaire 
bankers and billionaire kings of industry to call on 
Congress for relief, after reading the attached, from 
the Henry T. Finck column in last Saturday’s Even- 
ing Post: 

The orchestra musician of twenty rs ago would be 
amazed if he were to stand at the Fifty-sixth Street en- 
trance to Carnegie Hall today and count the Philharmonic 
pr ae wae fests ager odon in yh —. po A casual 

noticed em ) a Stude- 
baker, a Maxwell, an Oakland, olet, N; 
Hudson, Sued « Palend Wecler te ien ee 
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player, a viola, horn, another horn, trumpet, trombone, vio- 
lin, cello, second violin, and another second violin player— 
until the observer had to leave an unfinished symposium in 
Spe yed awheel, with about seventy men unaccounted for. 

his count, however, about thirty were included, making 


the tally a motor car to every three musicians. In every 


case, however, every man “— ~. own chauffeur. 
ZR 


It is estimated that there are 327 languages and 
dialects spoken in New York, and yet we could not 
understand more than three or four words of the 
songs supposed to be done in English at a recent 
vocal recital. 

meeRe 

If there is anything more interesting and stimu- 
lative to come in the way of a vocal recital than the 
one given by Reinald Werrenrath last Sunday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, we surely shall be among 
those present. It is an unalloyed pleasure to hear 
songs delivered so intelligently and so musically, and 
yet with so much of what newspaper men would call 
“human interest.” In diction, delivery, handling of 
tone, and interpretation, Werrenrath has swung him- 
self to a top place among the most significant artists 
of the concert platform. 

x Ld 


Once a critic, always a critic, 
nme 


Otto H. Kahn, returning from Europe last week, 
told the dock reporters: “American artists are de- 
veloping and undoubtedly will be able in future to 
hold their own with the musicians and singers from 
other countries.” Many of those American artists 
would like to discount the future, much as Mr. Kahn 
discounts some of the credit paper which comes to 
him in his banking business, 

nrme*e 


The beginnings of man are being sought in Mon- 
golia. When they find the evidence they doubtless 
will discover also the dented skull of the first woman 
cracked over the head by the club of her mate for 
insisting on dragging ae a on Opera. 


Most of the new music of Red Russia sounds blue. 
zeRe, 


Nilly—“Do you like Franck?” 
Willy—“Frank who?” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
aay NG 
THE ACTING MAYOR'S DINNER 


Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert, of the City of 
New York, gave a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
last night, November 14, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the project of establishing a musical and 
art center in the City of New York. This proposi- 
tion when presented publicly some months ago re- 
ceived hearty approval from the press and those 
interested in the subject. The guests at the Acting 
Mayor’s dinner were George F. Baker, Hon. Philip 
Berolzheimer, Arnold W. Brunner, Walter Dam- 
rosch, John C, Freund, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
John H., Finley, Hon. Joseph Haag, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Clarence Mackay, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Felix H. Warburg, Harry W. 
Watrous and Rodman Wanamaker. It is understood 
that important plans were proposed and put under 
way by these gentlemen to start immediate practical 
financial steps toward beginning the realization of the 
undertaking, which already has been endorsed by 
the Board of Aldermen, the New York State Legis- 
lature, Mayor Hylan, and Governor Smith. The 
matter will come before the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment very shortly, as that body has juris- 
diction over the expenditure of all funds belonging 
to the city or raised by the city for any purpose 


whatsoever. 
Sa ence an 


' A NOTABLE EXPERIMENT 


In another column will be found an account of the 
new experiment being tried by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in giving free instruction in the public schools 
of Cleveland by members of the orchestra. This 
means that musicians of the highest type will regu- 
larly come into personal contact with children of 
school age in such numbers that talents are sure to 
emerge, and it is planned to give these talents special 
instruction, fitting them for a musical career. School 
music thus becomes something looking toward pro- 
fessionalism, and nothing could be of more impor- 
tance in America today than to combat by every 
means in our power our national tendency toward 
amateurism in the arts, and as this plan will certainly 
do. The idea is splendid and those responsible for 
the conduct of the Cleveland Orchestra are to be 
commended for their public spirit and enterprise. 
Other orchestras ought to follow their example. 


SO AND SO 
It was through no unfriendly feeling but merely be- 
cause of a slip of the fingers that one of our stenog- 
raphers referred the other day to a piano-playing 
friend of ours as “So and so, the painist.” What 
—or who—next? 
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Lamond, Master Pianist 


Whether or not it is a good thing to have one’s name 
attached to any particular school is a question that one 
hesitates to answer. There have been pianists who were 
famous Bach interpreters, pianists whose winning card was 
Chopin, pianists who seemed to prefer the modernists, 
pianists whose specialty (in the public mind) was Beethoven. 
The fact that all 1 of these pianists could, and did, play the 
works of other composers just as well as the works of their 
reputed favorite, seems seldom enough to have occurred to 
the public, which thus narrows them down to a single great 
a and confers upon them a title they may or may not 
ike 

These considerations arise when one thinks of the art of 
Lamond, People have talked about him as a Beethoven 
player—-which he miost certainly is—until he has become so 





LAMOND, 
the celebrated pianist, who has been engaged to give master 


classes at the Eastman School of Music at Rochester. 
internationally famous as a Beethoven player that people 
rush to hear him play Beethoven, and seem to be a little 
disappointed if he puts other things on his programs. Foolish 
people! Certainly, there is no greater Beethoven player 
than Lamond. But why limit him, even in thought? He 
has demonstrated the fact on many occasions that he plays 
equally well the works of other composers. Of course! 
How car anyone suppose that a really great master of the 
piano could actually be limited to one school or one style? 

Not that any great harm is done. On the contrary, per- 
haps this Beethoven interest is a good thing. The more 
we get of the classics the better it is for us—and there is a 
distinct trend towards the classics just now. And, naturally, 
Lamond comes in on this trend, and those who have the 
good fortune to be able to attend his recitals benefit by it. 
The success of his last New York recital was so great that 
popular demand requires him to give another, which will be 
on December 12 at Aeolian Hall, and again on this occasion 
he will give a Beethoven program, where Beethoven lovers 
will get their fill of the master of masters, where students 
will have an opportunity to inform themselves as to the best 
tradition. 

Lamond later goes to the Eastman School at Rochester for 
master classes, and gives a course also at the Detroit 
Institute. He plays many recitals, and has a number of 
orchestra appearances—Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Rochester and so on. Recognizing his piano mastery, his 
admirers are trying to keep him permanently in America. 
But that is still in the lap of the gods. Europe also wants 
him, and his regular performances in England and on the 
continent have become a feature as well as a fixture that the 
people over there are not willing to forego. However, 
whether Lamond comes to live here or not, his successes will 
assure his regular return to our shores—much to our benefit, 
whether we are essentially Beethoven lovers or prefer the 
moderns. 


The Seagle-de Reszke School Reopens 


Nice, October 25.—An Anglo-American corporation has 
been bidding for the Theatre Varieties in Nice with a view 
to installing an all-English opera and operette troupe for 
the coming winter season, although no definite plans can yet 
be made public. It is, however, a certainty that the Oscar 
Seagle-Jean de Reszké school at Villa Vergemere will take 
over a local theater (the Savoy Theater being named) for 
productions, and Mr. Seagle promises the music lovers of 
Nice a season of selected operas seldom heard here in the 
municipal theaters, several of the lighter operettas, including 
those by Gilbert and Sullivan, productions in the English 
language, etc. 

Mr. Seagle and his family with a score or more of their 
students, arrived in Nice this afternoon and the American 
colony is beginning to look forward to the musical treats 
which they promise us. Among the students who were here 
last season and have returned are Sigurd Nelson, Floyd 
Townsley, Dorothy Spear and Sonia Sharnova. Mr. Seagle 
expects to have at least fifty American students here before 
the end of the month. L. V. 





——) 


Young Americans Win Success in Dresden 


Dresden, October 30.—Two young Americans, a violinist 
and a pianist, have recently met with marked success here. 
The violinist, Abraham Sopkin, revealed excellent musician- 
ship, strong emotional qualities and excellent technical 
facility. His program included the César Franck sonata, 
Bruch’s G minor concerto, Korngold’s suite and the finale 
of Vieuxtemps’ first concerto. Marvin Maazel, in his second 
recital, confirmed the good impression left after his first 
appearance here. His success resulted in an engagement 
as soloist with the People’s Symphony Orchestra in No- 
vember, 

A novelty for Dresden will be a production of Bernhard 
Paumgarten’s opera, The Cave of Salamanca, which is being 
rehearsed under the composer’s direction for performance in 
November. As a companion piece Wolf-Ferrari’s The 
Secret of Suzanne, will be given. Fritz Busch will conduct 
both performances, Ai I, 


Opera Technic Course at Carnegie Institute 


A new course in opera technic, for singers of experience, 
and scheduled for one evening a week, is being offered 
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rtment of music at 


for the first time this year by the de 
ittsburgh. The first 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
classes in this course began in Octobe 

The course is the first of its kind. offered in the night 
curricula. The work will cover coaching in acting and 
interpretation of operatic music, and, later on, practical 
work will be done in appropriate scenes from various types 
of operas. After a few weeks, it is expected that enough 
of the elementary work will be covered to permit of several 

ublic productions of selected scenes from famous operas. 
The class will be limited to singers with experience who are 
ambitious to acquire training in opera technic. 


Annie Louise David Returning to New York 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, and Gabrielle Woodworth, 
soprano, assisted at the piano by Alice Seckels, gave a 
concert for the benefit of the Berkeley Fire Fund, at the 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Cal., on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 8. The affair was a great success both financially and 
artistically. The Daily Gazette had the following to say 
regarding Miss David: 

Annie Louise David is certainly one of the most favored of harpists 
on the American concert stage; her technic is scintillating or brilliant 
as the composition demands, and her musicianship thorough, Hassel 
man’s Follets was a most dainty and beautifully P ayed number, Foule 
han’s Arabian Serenade and Cady's Oriental Dance were highly at 
mospheric, transporting one to lands quite distant, in space and custom 
The Chopin Etude had an added interest in being the harpist's ar 
1angement, and a composition known by many. in the audience 
There were also numbers by Brahms, Frim!, Tournier. 

On November 11, Miss David left for Long Beach, Cal., 
where she was to play on the thirteenth at the Virginia 
Hotel. On November 20 she will be heard in Los Angeles 
and then in San Antonio, The harpist is scheduled to 
arrive in New York about the first of December and will 
immediately reopen her studios for teaching. Her entire 
time is already booked and she will bring several pupils 
with her from the West, who studied with her last summer. 
Lucy Cavin, from Galveston, has been working with her 
with remarkable results. Katheryn Myers is a San Fran- 
cisco girl who has composed some interesting compositions 
that will be published soon, She is one of Miss David's 
most talented pupils. Countess Holmblad, of Denmark, is 
another who will return to New York for study, 


Antonio Di Cecco as Composer and Conductor 


Antonio Di Cecco was acclaimed both as composer and 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opéra House in Philadelphia 
on the evening of October 11, when his ballet, Primavera 
Italica, and several orchestral numbers made up the pro- 
gram. Maestro Di Cecco’s orchestral selections consisted 
of Minuetto Classico, I! Salice Piangente and La Cornamusa 
Abbruzzese. Legenda Di Narciso, an especially effective 








number, was played with fine artistry by Antonio Ferrara, 
pianist. 


violinist, and Bernard Cortese, The orchestra was 





ANTONIO DI CECCO 
made up of seventy members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the direction of Maestro Di Cecco, He proved him- 
self equally effective as composer and conductor. His music 
is original, replete with melody, and he has a thorough 
understanding of orchestration, and as a conductor he shows 
attention to detail and has his men well under control 

The real novelty of the evening was Maestro Di Cecco’s 
Primavera Italica, the action of which takes place during 
the period of the first republic of Rome, the fifth century 
B. C. Elaborate scenery was procured for this ballet and 
the costumes of all the participants were appropriate. Under 
the direction of the composer, all the beauties of the work 
were brought out. The entire production was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the audience. 


Dedication of New Jefferson School 


On Thursday evening, November 22, the dedication of 


the new Jefferson School will take place at 23 West 87th 
Street. The new building will be ready for occupancy after 
that date. The principal address will be by the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. The entire program has been arranged 
by Sylvia J. Marks, who is the director of Jefferson School, 


Another Leginska Work Accepted 


The John Church Company has just accepted for pub- 
lication another of Ethel Leginska’s piano compositions. Thig 
one is entitled Dance of a Punpet and was played for the 
first time in New York by the composer at her Carnegie 
Hall recital on November 7 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTS A REAL TREAT 


Recitals and Lectures 


Philadelphia, Pa,, November 10.—The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra gave a program of beauty and balance, October 
26 and 27. Beginning with a spirited reading of the 
Flying Dutchman overture, the program continued with 
the I major symphony of Brahms, Dr. Stokowski’s 
innovation of playing the symphonies without distracting 
applause between the movements is assuredly a great im- 
provement and enables one to grasp the work as a whole. 
After the intermission came two pleasing novelties, Solitude, 
and The Battle from Kitesch, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, It 
was their first performance in America, and a most favor- 
able one, The program closed with the Strauss Tod and 
Verklarung. 

De PACHMANN IN RECITAL, 

Viadimir De Pachmann, the veteran pianist and famous 
interpreter of Chopin, appeared in a recital, devoted to the 

works of that composer, at the Academy of Music, October 
24. The program included the C sharp minor nocturne, 
third ballet, fourth scherzo, four etudes, three preludes, two 
mazurkas, three valses and the Berceuse and Polonaise in 
A major, From the delicacy of the Berceuse to the forceful 
tones of the Polonaise, one was impressed by the perfection 
of execution and interpretation which this master of the 
piano exhibited. Of course it was accompanied by the 
running commentary, gestures and grimaces, which have 
come to be associated with this artist’s playing, but above 
all the audience carried with them a memory of Chopin as 
it would seem it should be played. 

Dr. Stokowsk1's Lecrure. 

Dr. Stokowski delivered his second lecture on Music As 
I See It, in the foyer of the Academy of Music, October 
25, discussing the period of musical development from 
Palestrina to Bach. He spoke of three great periods of 
thought: the first in the age of Pericles, the second begin- 
ning with the birth of Christianity, and the third with the 
Renaissance. He went on to speak of the five different 
kinds of non-ecclesiastic music, Elizabeth Bonner, con- 
tralto; Dr. Thaddeus Rich, with the viole d'amour and the 
violin, and Arthur Hice, as accompanist, furnished pleas- 
ing illustrations of the lecture. 

Tue Damroscn Lecrure. 

Walter Damrosch delivered an interesting and enlighten- 
ing lecture on Stravinsky's Song of the Nightingale in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music the morning of October 
25. 

Frances McCoiuin Wins Prize. 

Frances McCollin, the Philadelphia woman composer, has 
recently been notified that she has been awarded, by the 
unanimous decision of the judges, the 1923 prize competi- 
tion of $100, offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club for a 
setting in madrigal form (chorus of mixed voices), A 
Capella, of the old Elizabethan poem, What Care I How 
Fair She Be? This prize, which has been awarded annu- 
ally since 1902, has always aroused great interest among 
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American composers to whom it is limited. There are al- 
ways from sixty to seventy-five entries, 

Miss McCollin is the only woman composer to com- 
pete successfully for this award, and the only Philadelphian, 
this being the second time she ‘has earned it. Her setting 
of The Nights o’ Spring was similarly honored in 1918, 
PHILADELPHIA OrcuestraA Orrers ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM. 

The Academy of Music was filled to capacity November 
2 and 3 when the Philadelphia Orchestra presented an an- 
nual treat in the form of an all-Wagner program. Dr. 

Stokowski’s interpretation .and the orchestra’s execution 
left nothing to be desired. The opening number was the 
Huldingsgungmarsch, followed by the prelude to the third 
act of Tristan and Isolde, in which came the song of the 
English horn, so well played behind the scenes by Mr. 
Henkelman. Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde, and the 
Magic Fire music were as beautiful and popular as ever. 

The second part of the program included Siegfried in the 
forest; Siegfried mounting the rock to Briinnhilde; Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine journey, death and funeral pyre and death of 
wd Each was admirably played and made its own 
appeal. 

The same program was repeated for the second special 
Monday evening concert, November 5, with equal success. 

Levitzk1 Hearp 1n REcITAL. 

A piano recital of unusual beauty and merit was given 
in the Academy of Music, November 3, by Mischa Levitzki. 
His flawless technic, keen intellect, true musical feeling, 
and lack of affectation combined to give his audience an 
afternoon of rare pleasure. The Bach organ prelude and 
fugue in A minor opening the program was followed by 
the dainty Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, and the Etudes Sym- 
phoniques by Schumann, which were exceptionally well 
ma The second group included Jeux d’eau, by Ravel; 
La Fille aux Chevaux de Liu, by Debussy; and a Chopin 
group, of four etudes, prelude in A major, and the A flat 
Polonaise. The closing group began with Levitzki’s own 
A major valse, followed by the Staccato Etude of Rubin- 
stein, Troika en Traineaux, by Tschaikowsky, and closing 
with the Liszt twelfth rhapsody. Much might be said in 
praise of the performance of each composition, but suffice 
it to say that each was approached with the spirit and 
thought demanded. The young artist responded pleasantly 
to several encores, and even then the audience continued to 
manifest its delight and desire for more, M. M. C. 





Bilotti with Heasions Philharmonic 


This morning, November 15, Anton Bilotti, the young and 
talented pianist, whose popularity is rapidly growing in 
public favor, appeared as one of the soloists at the concert 
presented by the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, which 
took place at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. Several other 
new dates of Mr. Bilotti’s will be published in a later issue. 


Turnbull-Trueheart Nuptials 


Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, the well known composer, 
litterateur and attorney of Baltimore, was married to Re- 
becca Trueheart, October 31. The couple will be at home 
after January 1, at 1530 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


November 15, 1923 
Another New York Orchestra 


The formation of still another new orchestra to be known 
as the Civic Orchestra has just been announced in a state- 
ment sent out from the office of J. C. Daschbach, manager. 
Dirk Foch, conductor of the short lived City Symphony, 
will direct. Alfred Megerlin, scloist and concertmaster 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra for four years, 
will be concertmaster. William Coad, who occupied first 
desk in the second violins in the City Symphony Orchestra, 
will have the same position in this. Lucien Smith, for 
several years solo cellist of the New York Symphony, will 
lead the cellos. The orchestra will number sixty to seventy 
musicians. 

The schedule calls for six concerts in Carnegie Hall, be- 
ginning January 28, three concerts in Flushing, and single 
concerts in other city centers. An orchestra of fourteen 
musicians picked from the larger body, to be known as the 
Symphony Players, will also give concerts in every district 
of Greater New York. This work to a certain extent will 
be educational, but the programs will be arranged to please 
and entertain as well as instruct. 

Among those who have subscribed to the Civic Orchestra 
concerts are: Mr. and Mrs. Ethan Allen, Mr. Eduard M. 
Franklin, Mr. Willard King, Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Mr. 
Harrison McNear, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Muschenheim, Miss 
Anna Paulding, Mrs. Wharton Poor, Mrs. George B. Post, 
Jr., Mr. James A. Post, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Frederick B. 
Stimson, Mrs. Landon K. Thorne and Lucille Thornton. 


Klibansky Pupils in Important Appearances 


Sergei Klibansky announces important appearances’ of 
these artists from his studio: 

Mizzi Delorm and Walter Jankuhn are appearing Novem- 
ber 14, 15, 16, 21 in the principal roles of the light opera, 
Hannerle, which is composed of Schubert melodies, and is a 
second part of the Drei-Madel Haus, given in America as 
Blossom Time. The first performance was at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth Carpenter has been re-engaged as vocal instruc- 
tor at Wesleyan College, Macon. Ga. 

Ludwig Eybisch is meeting with fine success in leading 
tenor roles at the Dresden Opera, Germany. 

A. Marentze Nielsen has been engaged by the Music 
School Settlement of New York City to teach singing and 
to take charge of the dramatic department. 

Mr. Klibansky will give several pupils’ recitals, beginning 
the middle of November. 


Prof. de Vitalis in Havana 


Professor Ottilio M. DeVitalis, founder and formerly 
first vice president of the Composers’ Music Corporation, 
sailed for Havana, Cuba, November 12. He will spend 
the winter there, opening a conservatory for vocal and 
iano instruction. Prof. De Vitalis will be accompanied 
»y Mrs. De Vitalis and a number of pupils. 


W. Kenneth Bailey a at tt Fordham University 


W. Kenneth Bailey, formerly of Davenport, Iowa, is now 
in charge of music at Fordham University. 





GECILE de HORVATH 


“Great Pianiste”’ 
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905 STEINWAY BLDG CHICAGO ILL 


I CANNOT LET A MINUTE PASS UNTIL I LET YOU HEAR WHAT A GREAT 

SUCCESS YOUR SPLENDID PIANISTE MADAME CECILE DE HORVATH MADE 

IN CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL OF PITTSBURG TONIGHT SHE APPEARED 

HERE AS JOINT SOLOIST WITH THAT GREAT BARITONE LOUIS GRAVEURE 

WHICH COMBINATION GAVE AN IDEAL RECITAL EACH OF MY THREE 

CONCERTS THIS WEEK BY YOUR PIANISTE HAS BEEN MOST SUCCESSFUL 

MADAME DE HORVATH WAS FORCED BY HER DELIGHTFUL PLAYING TO 

RESPOND TO MORE THAN USUAL NUMBER OF ENCORES I WANT HER FOR 

ANOTHER COMING CONCERT SURE SHE HAS ALL REQUISITES OF A GREAT 
| 


YOURS VERY CORDIALLY 
JAMES A. BORTZ. 








Management: CLARENCE E. CRAMER, 905 Steinway Hall, gt Ill. 
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FLORENCE EASTON | APPEARS IN A NEW &§ 
LEADING ROLE AT THE METROPOLITAN— 
THAT OF EVA IN THE IMPORTANT RE. | 
VIVAL OF WAGNER'S “DIE MEISTERSINGER” | 
—ON NOVEMBER 9, 1923. : 





“The delightful Eva of Easton—a fresh disclosure 
to New York of her versatility, her flexibility of imag- : 
ination, her sympathetic comprehension of widely j 
differing styles. Easton made her authentically alive 
and vivid and high-spirited, full of salt and savor.”— F 
Lawrence Gilman, New York Tribune, Nov. 10, 1923. 


“The great charm and exquisite musical finish of 5 
Easton’s Eva was especially noteworthy. The soprano 
gave a remarkably fine exhibition of the most finished |g 

3 and effective type of Wagner singing.” —W. J. Hender- | 
3, son, New York Herald, Nov. 10, 1923. : 


5 “Easton made an adorable Eva, giving a perform- § 
; ance whose vocal finish and variety were only equalled § 
: by the charm and shy humor of her acting. She played § 
; the part exactly right, structuring it with a keen, con- § 
4 cealed intelligence that kept it girlish and innocent : 
3 while avoiding the antipodal pitfalls of pallidity and B 
: kittenish.”—Deems Taylor, New York World, Nov. 
: 10, 1923. E 
: “An Eva winsome, youthfully coquettish and re- E 
5 freshingly pure of voice and polished in phrasing.”— | 
: Leonard Liebling, New York American, Nov. 10, 1923. | 
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“The Eva of Florence Easton was appealing and } 
she sang her. music charmingly.”—Paul Morris, } 
New York Evening Telegram, Nov. 10, 1923. 


5 “Florence Easton was the Eva of the evening, and 
| achaste and lovely one. In the quintet her voice above 
& the others was a cool caress, a fine delight.”—Gilbert 


: Gabriel, New York Sun and Globe, Nov. 10, 1923. 


“Easton presents all the charm of Eva.”—J/rving tl 


Ei “Florence Easton looked winsome and sang beau- 
# tifully."—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post, 
E Nov. 10, 1923. 

| “Easton’s Eva seemed to be perfection itself.” — 
§ Frank H. Warren, Nov. 10, 1923. 

: “Florence Easton sang and acted charmingly as 


; Eva.”—Pitts Sanborn, New York Mail, Nov. 10, 





1923. 


Weil, New York Evening Journal, Nov. 10, 1923. 


“In the charming character of Eva, Florence ° 
Easton made her first appearance of the season, and § 
sang the role with an assurance and zest that added § 
greatly to the worth of the production.”—Ruth § 
Crosby Dimmick, New York Telegraph, Nov. 10, 


1923. 
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7 for an encore, I haye been ching an of this t 

CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC for mn em ad uy ons aaa ey woe a ht type 
. ~ t ‘and, 5 : 
Se eee e enna ne anmmuch of ite UR ae Satz west cacel sevter gut teu Slee 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 6.—At the a of its with it. I am singing it next Sunday for the first time. ng the 
third birthday, the Cleveland Institute of Music is to be ng bb prone Artes, | oa ge wall — aon Bae of ara 
congratulated on its astonishing growth. Beginning in De- teaching, etc. 
cember, 1920, with the slender enrollment of seven students, sds taht pat ope that wine pany ll apgeniod to me seers 
it this year boasts of a student body of 320. Such rapid for ceady ose ead’ nen fo. tesced that I have six new numbers to 


multiplication looks rather like an ultra successful applica~ add to my repertory. The keys are quite satisfactory for my range. 
Thanking you once again for these numbers, 1 remain, 


tion of the binomial! theorem to student recruting. eRe y Se Sere See 
Its activities have more than kept pace with the Institute's own Signed) Svecvw HH. Buarrnwarre. 

numerical lead. Wednesday, November 7, eg ae capella 

chorus, which was conceived and brought to the flourishing S . 

size of one hundred members by Ernest Bloch, become the Rose Florence Delightful in San Francisco 

greatly augmented Cleveland Choral Society, Recital 


The new organization has the double sponsorship of the ; i 
Museum of Art and the Institute. As german of the On October 16, at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
chorus, Mr, Bloch has cherished the vision of seeing this Cal., Rose Florence, a soprano who has been heard in re- 
group give to the people of Cleveland an opportunity of citals in New York, delighted a large audience with her fine 
singing and hearing beautiful choral music under capable 
direction. His ambition promises to be realized in the en- 
larged membership, open to all men and women who love 
to sing, can read music, and will regularly attend the weekly 
rehearsals at the Museum of Art. 

The far from amateur standing of the Institute chorus 
can be gleaned from this appreciation of the New York 
musical critic, Mark Brunswick: “From the very first bars 
of the Palestrina Sanctus, I sat up and took notice... . 
There was more Palestrina, the charming Bon jour, Mon 
coeur of Orlando, and finally what was for me the unforget- 
able musical experience of the year, the chorales of Calvisius 
and Bach, ... 1 thought of what a really great achieve- 
ment this was of Mr. Bloch’s to have created such an art, 
such a life, here in the Fifth City. 

In response to many requests, Roger Huntington Sessions 
will conduct a new series of twelve talks with musical 
illustrations on the principal works to be played this winter 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, Mr. Session's interpretations 
begin Tuesday forenoon, November 13. They precede the 
symphony concerts. His lectures on Wagner's “Ring” have 
proved extremely popular and will undoubtedly increase the 
intelligent reception of the great music dramas to be given 
in Cleveland this month, 

The first informal student recital, November 10, has been 
reserved for the little folks of the Institute. 

On Friday evening, November 16, Thomas Whitney 
Surette will give the first lecture in his course on the 
Appreciation of Chamber Music at the Museum of Art. 
The composition to be considered is Brahms’ cello sonata and 
will be illustvated by Rebecca Haight at the cello and Eleanor 
Foster at the piano, both of the Institute faculty. M. B. P. 


Evelyn H. Braithwaite Likes Tiptoe 


Evelyn H. Braithwaite, concert soprano of Toronto, has 
written to the publisher, Chappell-Harms, Inc., a very inter- i. ae hash tS aes 
esting letter regarding this firm’s new publication. There 
is no publisher in the country which has a larger catalogue ROSE FLORENCE 
of real fine songs than this house, and this letter from Miss oe : 
Braithwaite is merely one of many. singing of a well arranged program. Following are some 

53 Perth Avenue, Toronto, October 20, 1923, excerpts from the press of the next day: 
Cheapo Harms, tae Rose Florence grew in favor with an audience that packed the 
Foe = Bc Italian ballroom of the St. Francis last night as she proceeded with 
her long song recital and aroused genuine enthusiasm by the time 





Dean Sirs: 
I wish to thank you for your recent collection of new songs, she was half through—an enthusiasm that was expressed by man 
samples of which you kindly mailed me, My favorite number is enormous bouquets and encores that would not satished wit 
less than two exira numbers. With the costume songs that followed 


Tiptoe; it appeals to me very much and at present I am using it 


RODERICK 


HITE 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN VIOLINIST 

















He is the Lochinvar of violinists, for he 
came out of the West, and his violin is surely ’ 
a wonder. Mr. White’s art does justice to 

his instrument. He is no professed special- 

ist in school or style, but is a straightfor- 

ward musician devoted to the best in com- 
position and method of interpretation. His 

tone is large, rich and agreeable. His tech- 

nical command is broad and brilliant. He 
proved his agility with the pen as well as. 

the bow by presenting an original Spanish 
serenade and also his own arrangement of 
Chopin’s C major Nocturne.—New York 
American. 
















Exclusive Management: 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Mme, Florence was charming.—Charles Woodman in the San Fran- 
cisco Call and Post. 


i Rose Fi Friday evening at the Hotel 
The Program given by lorence Fr « ne Hotel 


St. Franci a quality not frequently offered by our 

“local’’ singers. Miss Florence, whose voice is mezzo-soprano, ap- 

plies it both intelli ly and pleasingly to what the score — aa 
y' uded 


not losing or the trend of the lyrics. Her selections i 
the oratorical' type of Handel, much of the real song quality from 
varied ies, with the color notes of Russia and Spain 
one by costuming, ER 

iss Florence indicated an inetinctive grep upon all values, an 
appreciation apart from her rh gee whic’ ly satisfied and 
Stoned Toon Wan Wilt: Vertianeber’ os de Seeman Caciie 

rom 0 8 it an ‘auss 

into Chaussen’s ‘Le Temps des Lilas and Poldowski’s Dansons La 
Gigue, individualizing each without effort. 

he has a sense of tone color in gem with the taste and com- 
patibility she displayed in the gowning of her last group—that of 
consi: and — harmonization, and after the gentle cadences 

radle § Florence at once found 

motif of Moussorgsky’s H and made it impressive. While she 
div versatility, this s has much more to give, especially 
as she is also endowed with dramatic gifts. Benjamin Moore gave 
collet support at the piano.—Anna Cora Winchell in the San 
rancisco, 


There was not enough room for all the people who wanted to hear 
Rose Florence’s recital at the St. Francis last night, and those who 


heard were very pleased. 
Miss Florence's voice is limpid, expressive, and she uses it to good 


effect. She took us through a qrograen that covered a_ wide range of 
-—~ d by mg with Handel, whom she sang in the French manner 
and ending with the dainty Clavelitos, which was piquant, but sav- 
ored of the Spain of the n. 

In all the singer's efforts one had the feeling of the serious student. 
The Lieder of Wolf and Strauss were creditably done; the Russian 
songs had atmosphere, and Miss Florence, though her English enuncia- 
tion is hardly ‘as good as her French, is uniformly successful in con- 
veying the composer’s meaning.—Redfern Mason in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 

On October 28, Miss Florence sang at both the morning 
and the evening services at Dr. Gordon's Church, The First 
Congregational. There were about 2,000 people at the 
morning service and more in the evening. Miss Florence is 
now under management of Alice Seckels. 











Notes from A. Russ Patterson Studio 


The series of informal Sunday musicales given at the resi- 
dence-studios of Mr. and Mrs. A, Russ Patterson are coming 
to be quite popular events. On the afternoon of November 
4, Ruth Kemper played the Wieniawski polonaise with much 
skill and added several encores. Eugene Frey, baritone, a 
product of the Patterson Studios, sang several groups of 
songs, revealing a warm, sympathetic quality of voice and 
emotional force. Elliot Griffis, who takes charge of the 
piano and theoretical work at the studios, delighted the audi- 
ence by playing over a dozen of his own compositions, 
several of which had to repeated. Mme. Patterson sang 
with brillance and vivacity and was most enthusiastically 
received. 

Among the guests were John Prindle Scott, Ralph Cox, 
the Misses Beebe, Kendall K. Mussey, Robert Huntington 
Terry, Dorsey Whittington, Michel Borisoff, Armand Tokat- 
yan and William H. Humiston. 

On the preceding Sunday a similar musicale was held at 
which Mr. Patterson’s artist pupils sang. Groups were 

resented by Lenore Van Blerkom, soprano; Robert B. 
Jaton. baritone ; Lowrey Dale, tenor; Claribel Nordholm, 
a soprano of much promise, and Sophie Robinson, mezzo, a 
talented niece of Irving Berlin. 

Janet Watts, lyric coloratura, has been winning much 
success with the Cleveland Opera Company recently. She 
sang two performances of Marguerite in Faust and also 
Siebel at a matinee. Eugene Frey, bass-baritone, gave a 
recital at the Wadleigh High School on Friday evening, 
November 8, while Rose Dreeben, sang in Scranton, Pa., 
on November 4 and will p ogee there again on December 2. 
From October 14 to 21 she sang at the Webster Theater, 
N. Y. On November 21 she will appear at Labor Temple 
and there again on January 5. 


Orchestras Too Busy for Wagner 


The following statement received by the Musicat Courter 

and printed just as received, is self-explanatory ; 

To tue Musicat Courter: | 

_ It has come to cur attention that in connection with the approach 
ing tour in this country of Siegfried Wagner, the announcement has 
been made that among the orchestras to be put at his disposal for 
symphonic concerts are the New York Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 

So far as concerns the above mentioned organizations, this announce- 
ment is erroneous, and has been made without authorization from 
their respective managers, as the season’s bookings are completed and 
it would not be possible to put these orchestras at the disposal of any 


visiting conductor. _ - 
We should apprec’ate your publication of the statement in order 
that the public may be correctly informed. 
Grorce Encies, Manager, Symphony Society of New York. 
Artuur Jupson, Manager, The Philadelphia Orchestra. 
November 7, 1923. ’ 


Philharmonic Programs 


At the third pair of Philharmonic concerts tonight and 
tomorrow (Friday) afternoon, November 15 and 16, Willem 
van nego will present the overture to The Mar- 
riage of Figaro by Mozart, Schubert's C major symphony, 
the Der Freischiitz overture of Weber, Liszt’s Mephisto 
waltz, and excerpts from The Damnation of Faust by Ber- 
lioz, For the first Philharmonic Sunday afternoon at Car- 
negie Hall on November 18, Conductor van Hoogstraten has 
chosen the Pathetic symphony of Tschaikowsky, the Tann- 
hauser overture and Bacchanale, Debussy’s Afternoon of 
a Faun, and Richard Strauss’ tone poem, th and Trans- 
figuration. 





Haggerty-Snell Pupil at All Nations Club 


The All Nations Club was delightfully entertained on 
Saturday evening, October 27, by the singing of one of 
Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell’s pupils, Mrs, H. C. Wright from 
Austin, Tex., who before coming to New York for fur- 
ther vocal study received lessons in Texas from another 


' pupil of Mme. Haggerty-Snell. 


rs. Wright, who in her younger days did not have the 
opportunity of cultivating her voice, is now an ardent and 
serious student. Her singing at the All Nations Club was 
enthusiastically received, the entire audience rising in recogni- 
tion of her achievement. 


New York String Quartet on Western Trip 


The New York String rtet, now on its first Far 
Western trip, mares in Portland, Ore., on November 12, and 
Salem, Ore., on November 13. Visalia, Cal., November 18, 
and Riverside, Cal., November 21, are forthcoming dates. 
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THE HAGUE 


‘He who makes it his task to 
give a whole recital of Bach 
and knows how to win his 
audience with it until the 
end, which Mr. Chiapusso 
succeeds perfectly in 
doing, 7s a powerful 
artist. He 1s awon- 
derful pianist.” 

—Hofstad. 


His brilliant, 
assured and 





faultless techni- 
cal disclosures 
smacked strong- 
ly of the Busoni 
method. Fleet, agile fin- 
gers, broad tonal variety, 
amazing technical _ skill, 
taste in shading and rare 


His playing proved to be something of a sensation, First of all, he 
has a miraculous left hand, which enables him to disclose nuances impossible 
to even some of our best-known pianists, a clean touch and remarkable 
dexterity in all ten fingers, together with a wide dynamic range.—Pitts 


Sanborn in New York Globe. 
at he A ae | 


He is one of the most interesting pianists who has played 
here this season.—C hicago Herald-Examiner. desthiiiie delavadliie Fink 
; American, ‘ 

Mr. Chiapusso revealed himself as a player of the ertes . 
Busoni type. In the Busoni transcription he approached 


as nearly as possible to the organ character of the com- : 
a playing style comparable to that of 


position, and in the adagio, which was admirably read, ew a 
he uncovered the most musical qualities of his playing. the finest concert pianist. That Mr, Chiapusso 
—W. J. Henderson in New York Sun. should have made a rather dazzling success of 
the set indicates more plainly than words the 
Jan Chiapusso puts poetry and fantasy into his kind of pianist he is——Edward Moore, Chi- 
piano music, : cago Tribune. 
He showed many sides of his capabilities and 
all were those of mastership. Mr, Chiapusso lent 
all of variety and contrast in shading, expression Mr. Chiapusso has many of the most important quali- 
and tempo that is possible and made them ties of the pianist whom we single out to place among the 
distinguished figures of the profession. 
He has serenity, poise, dignity, a sympathetic personality, sincerity 
of manner and interpretation, sentiment in abundance, he understands AM 
the difficult art of phrasing—and his technic is entirely modern— 
that is, superlatively good——Herman Devries, Chicago American, 
Chiapuss@_ranks as one of the most skillful pianists who play in Chicago. 
He has enormous speed, easy command of his fingers and an exceedingly 


tonally and melodically attractive. The Liszt 
smooth delivery. He has removed the difficulties from every piece he plays. 







Sonata impressed as it has no previous time 
this season, 

In his more appealing selections, 
Mr. Chiapusso showed himself a de- 
lightful pianist and interpreter. His 
technic is of the stupendous kind—the 
kind that surmounts all diffi- 
culties with an ease that makes 
them seem non-existent. He 
wins a tone of lovely singing 
quality, his interpretations 
are ever manly, yet never 
wanting in tenderness and 
poetry; he has fine feeling 
for shading, color and 
phase line, and he 
gives to his climaxes 
a length and perspec- 
tive that makes 
them monumen- 
tal when so de- 
sired. — Chicago 
Tribune. 





His tone ‘is beautiful, and he plays intricate passages with clearness and 
mellowness. His phrasing is extremely graceful, and the rise and fall of 
successive ideas he presents with fine sense of form. His playing never fails 
of fascination —Chicago Journal, 





Chiapusso, pianist of giant technic. 

Mr. Chiapusso’s monumental technic astonished greatly. 

The performer took the breath away through the performance of the last three 
Chopin etudes for solid reasons but seldom displayed.—Minneapolis Journal. 








For massive polyphoni¢ tore production and rapidity in faultless rhythm, Mr. Chiapusso 
brooks few rivals and no superior among the pianists now before the American public. 


“The Fountain” and “The Clown’s Serenade,” by Ravel, were piano interpretations of 

the first composer of Frange such as it has not previously been the good fortune of Minne- 

apolis to hear. Here the player's supertechnic in which the delicate effects of the virtuosi¢ 

composer were done in the white light of satire triumphed wholly. . . . unparalleled skill, 

elegance and expressiveness, exuberance of rhythm and harmonic sureness of nuance that proved 
irresistible—Victor Nilsson, Minneapolis Journal, 


Few Dates Still Available, 1923-24—-Now Booking Season, 1924-25 





Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
Chickering Piano Used Exclusively 











28 
Betsy Ayres a Popular Favorite at Broadway 
House 
After three years of steady and uninterrupted appearances 


at the Capito! Theatre, New York, during which the name 
{ Betsy Ayres became well known in thousands of homes 
through her refined singing and beautiful voice and presence, 





Edward Thayer Monroe Photo. 
ELIZABETH (BETSY) AYRES 


Miss Ayres retired for a well earned vacation. This week 
she returned, with renewed vitality and even greater beauty 
of tone and art, and the rounds of applause after each of 
her numbers attest the gratification of the huge audiences 

Seen in her dressing room, Miss Ayres explained that 
her “vy a ation” was such in name enly, for she did not spend 
it in idleness, lying in hammocks, or sailing in yachts; it 
was rather a ‘period of readjustment, for she spent much of 
the time with her New York vocal teacher, whom it was 
her good fortune to meet when she arrived in New York 
from her Texas home; she sang in concerts in various 
places, and also enlarged her repertory with o!d classics and 
modern songs. Miss Ayres, along with engagements at the 
Capitol Theater, will also appear in concerts and recitals 
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One of these will be devoted entirely to songs by Americans, 
with the composers at the piano. 

Worth mentioning is the fact that when Miss Ayres re- 
turned, following the vacation, for the rehearsal with oar. 
tra at the Capitol Theater, she was received with rounds of 
applause by the conductor and men ; and also that she appears 
the re in a picture of Colonial times, Little Old New York, 
playing the harpsichord as accompaniment to her own sing- 
ing, a feature greatly enjoyed by all, for the scenic effect, 
costume and olden-time precursor of the piano, all combine 
most charmingly. 


Warford Operatic Vaudeville 


Following the fine success of his first giving of operatic 
vaudeville for the Marquette Club, New York, last spring, 
Claude Warford gave,a similar affair in the grand ballroom, 
Hotel Plaza, November 5. 

Many of the best artists from the Warford studio took 
part in the thirteen items of the program, beginning with a 
violin solo tastefully played by Nick Koenig, who later 
played Meditation (Massenet) with good taste if not much 
expression, accompanied by Willard Sektberg. Four young 
singers were united in a scene from Doctor of Alcantara, 
followed by another quartet in a selection from Patience, 
in which Joseph Kayser excelled. The Hansel and Gretel 
excerpt was charmingly done, Agnes Burgoyne Taylor shin- 
ing as Hansel, Tilla Gemiinder, with a splendid high B 
flat, singing with life and animation, was Butterfly to 
Gertrude McDermitt’s Suzuki. Charming costumes and good 
singing made Marjorie Laver and Henry Johnson repeat 
The Tales of Hoffman barcarolle, and Ralph Thomlinson’s 
rich voice and imposing personality made his Valentine 
aria a splendid number of the program. Florence Otis, 
comely Mary Davis and Seymour Page (intelligent tenor) 
united in the Carmen trio, which was vigorously applauded. 
A pretty scene, with much graceful music, was that in 
which eight singers of both sexes united, Friml’s Katinka. 
Altogether charming were Elizabeth Janes and Mary Davis 
(Mr. Warford at the piano), in Pique Dame. The sextet 
from Lucia, in costume with appropriate acting, and efficient 
Tilla Gemiinder as leader, closed the excellent and interest- 
ing program in less than two hours. Maybelle McManus 
and Guido Nazzo gave solo dances which were much ap- 
plauded, and at the close Mr. Warford was introduced to 
the audience by President McManus. 

At the Thanksgiving Eve musicale and dance, November 
28, John Finnegan, tenor; Marjorie Harcum, contralto, and 
Mrs. Emily Harford Avery, pianist, will appear. 


Lester Donahue Opens Studio 


_Lester Donahue, the pianist, has just taken a new studio in 
New York, at 152 Madison Avenue, where he will take up 
piano instruction regularly for the first time in several 
years, 


Leginska New York Symphony Soloist 


_Ethel Leginska will appear as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 
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Monday evening, December 17. The concert will be given in 
the High School Auditorium, under auspices of 
the Teachers’ Association. She will play the Hungarian 
fantasy by Liszt. 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
t up to date and to that end re- 
and of musi- 


this department. 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply dir for further gs enn sg 
Man are ed at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., . | 
New York. 

The North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held daily during November from 2 
to4 p.m. 114-116 East 85th St., New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of alifor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Schubert Club, St. Paul, Minn.—$100 prizes offered 
to certified student members, in voice, violin, and 
piano. Competitive trials. 

Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
for Kansas composers. Prizes offered for instru- 
mental trio, male chorus, women’s duet, and piano 
solo. Submit to Oscar Lofgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 























PHILIP HALE 


concerto. 


RICHARD 


URGIN 


Noteworthy Press Opinions 


in Boston Herald: NO FINER VIOLIN 


PLAYING than that of Mr. 
Serenade has been heard here in recent years. 


H. T. PARKER in Boston Transcript: 
CLEARNESS ITSELF, a mirror to the course and the inflec- 
tions of the music through the first movement; warm and gently 
lustrous in the slow song, bright and light in the finale. 


OLIN DOWNES in Boston Post: 
THE SINCERITY of feeling, the contempt of any theatrical 
tricks to catch applause, and the same contagious enthusiasm 
which always characterize Mr. Burgin as an artist—conduced 
to a most effective and artistic performance of the famous 





Richard Burgin in Mozart's 


HIS TONE WAS 


THE BRILLIANCY AND 


BOSTON GLOBE: Richard Burgin, concert master of the orches- 
tra, was the soloist, playing Mendelssohn’s violin concerto with 
a skill and taste which won him many recalls. 


BOSTON HERALD: Mtr. Burgin played with rare fervor and 
brilliancy; to the second movement he gave beauty of tone and 
color WORTHY OF KREISLER HIMSELF. 





Management: Aaron Richmond, 404 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Personal Address: SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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ALEXIUS 


Bass Baritone 





DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 


LIEDER SINGER 











BAAS 








Two Chicago Recitals 


1922 


Herman Devries in Chicago American: 

Baas is a baritone of quality and talent 
. . . Actor as well as singer. Mezza voce well 
poised and effective . . . articulation very 
good; his German perfect. And he has brains 
too 


Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune: 

Unusually interesting . . . intelligent at- 
tention to texts and musical phrasing . . . far 
better than the average. 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Daily News: 
Realistic and dramatic representations 
. a Lieder Recitalist of imagination and a 
resonant voice which can be shaded for graphic 
interpretations of romantic songs. 


Karleton Hackett in Evening Post: 

A Lieder singer who understands the mean- 
ing of a song and has the technical skill to 
express it. . . . Voice pleasing in quality, of 
good range and power. 


1923 


Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune: 

A baritone voice much above the average 
in quality and quite unusual willingness to de- 
tect and project the emotional elements in a 
song made his performance notable. . . . He 
has distinct artistic assets. 


Herman Devries in Chicago American: 
Sincerity and musical quality of his work 
and unaffected method of tone production was 
pleasing . . . plus very good articulation and 
an understanding of the vocal value of light 


and shade. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in Herald Examiner: 
Excellent style and attractive vocal art. 





Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 


4832 DORCHESTER AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 















London, October 20,—Interviewed in his charming studio, 
which, although lying just off one of the main thorough- 
fares of this busy city, is delightfully quiet and restful, 
Murri Moncrieff, the well known London singing teacher, 
was emphatic concerning what, in his view, is the only 
thing guaranteed to raise the standard of music in this 
country. 

“A national or municipal conservatory is our crying need, 
and until we get it there cannot be the same genuine interest 
in music nor an adequate chance for young musicians of 
outstanding talent but no financial backing.” 

Having spent a great number of years playing leading 
roles in opera in Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc., Mr. Moncrieff 
is naturally most interested in the future of British national 
opera, and it is his firm conviction that never shall we have 
permanent opera worthy of the nation until the nation 
herself comes to its support. 

“Abroad,” he added, “if a young artist of really excep- 
tional merit is discovered who has no real means of support, 
he not only has his musical education given him free (or for 
a purely nominal sum), but would also be provided with 
maintenance from the state during such time as he was un- 
able to carn.” 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATORY ESSENTIAL, SAYS MURRI MONCRIEFF 


Well Known London Singing Master Interviewed 


When questioned on his view of our standard of singing, 
Mr. Moncrieff inevitably compared it with that generally 
appertaining in France, Spain, Italy, etc., and, as regar 
actual voice, to our disadvantage. “Over there all singing 
is done with orchestra, and consequently there is very little 
or no room for the small voiced singer who may be entirely 
adequate with pianoforte accompaniment but is quite insuff- 
cient when heard with orchestra. Mr. Moncrieff added that 
he always advises those of his pupils who wish to go into 
the profession to take up opera, either light or serious, 
unless they can specialize in oratorio, as he considers that 
these are the only ways to make any sort of a living for 
singers over here. 

Comparing our standard with that of the United States 
of America,-Mr. Moncrieff remarked: “They do things so 
much better there; they have the means and the result is 
inevitable, Of course, I am a ‘bel canto’ enthusiast and 
until we can achieve, by means of state ra gas the same 
high standard that they have abroad I shall never be en- 
tirely satisfied with the average vocal production of my 
own country, although with such aid I am convinced we 
could more than take our rightful place.” ad 





Norfleet Trio on Tour 


The Norfleet Trio is making its annual mid-West tour 
during the month of November, engagements taking them 
into Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio. Their continuous emphasis upon the educational side 
of entertainment has met with fine response, eight of their 
first twelve concerts on the current tour being given before 
school audiences. 

As natives of Texas, the members of this ensemble have 
always been popular in that State, as well as in Oklahoma, 
where they lived some years, playing throughout that section 
as individuals before forming the present chamber music 
ensemble.’ The result has been a standard mid-winter tour 
to the Gulf, which is already booked, taking them to San 
Antonio in January. 

Another spring tour will take them into West Virginia, 
where a week is already booked, including Ohio and other 
States in the vicinity. 


Kraft Engagements Crowded 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, will be soloist in Liszt’s 13th psalm 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, November 18, and 
will leave the next day for Detroit, where he is scheduled 
for a concert three days later, 


Mabel McKinley Returns to Vaudeville 


Mubel McKinley, soprano, whose successful New York 
recital was recorded in the dailies a few weeks ago, has 
returned to vaudeville and is again winning success in that 
field of endeavor. She has not, however, abandoned her 





lans for a concert tour of this country and Europe. In 
iss McKinley's vaudeville offering she is assisted by 
Michael Anselmo, violinist, and John H. Daly, pianist. 


Two Festival Dates for Levitzki 


Mischa Levitzki has added two festival cnangueette to 

his already extensive list of piano recitals and orchestral ap- 
arances. He will play at the Kansas State Festival in 
imporia and at the May Festival in Newark, N. J 


Gustav Brecher Called to Leipsic Opera 
Berlin, October 30.—Gustav Brecher of Berlin has been 
called to the Leipsic Opera as general music director. He 
will begin his duties at once. At the same time Dr. Otto 
Ehrhardt of the Stuttgart Opera has been called to succeed 
Prof, Otto Lohse, resigned, as managing director, Dr, A. 


Schinberg Completes New Stage Work 


Berlin, October 23.—A new work for the stage just finished 
by Arnold Schonberg will be produced in Prague next May 
in conjunction with the International Festival. A. Q. 


Carl Fiqué Gives . eemere-Recieal 


Carl Fiqué, concert pianist, gave a piano recital and 
lecture at the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 
on November 8, offering a program which comprised: 
Gavotte, by G. Martini; Rondo alla Turca, Mozart; Am 
Meer, Schubert; Invitation to the Dance, Weber; Avowal, 
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Schumann; Larghetto, Mozart; Norwegian Bridal —Pro- 
cession and Carnival s, Grieg; Rheingold Idyl, Wag- 
ner; and Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 8, Liszt. : 

Mr. Fiqué’s work was greatly admired. Preceding each 
number, & gave an interesting explonatery talk on the 
works and composers, interspersed with anecdotes and humor, 
all of which was done from memory. 


The Bonners a Musical Family 

Elizabeth Bonner, the young American contralto who is 
to appear five times this season with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and also with the National Opera Company in 
Washington, is one of a dozen, her father and mother hav- 
ing had ten children. There is an all-Bonner quartet, with 
Brother Edward as tenor, Brother James as bass and 
Sister Isobel as ano to aid Miss Bonner’s contralto. 
All of Miss Bonner’s five sisters sing, two are pianists and 
one is an organist. ' 


Gentle to Sing Carmen with Chicago Opera 


Alice Gentle has been engaged for several performances 
of Carmen during the early part of the Chicago Civic Opera 
season, it is announced by the opera company management. 


Carreras to Play Mana-Zucca Composition 


Maria Carreras, the pianist, will play Mana-Zucca's 
Bolero de Concert at her concert in Aeolian Hall on No- 
vember 24, 


McQuhae’s New Dates 


Allen McQuhae will be heard in Marietta, Ohio, on No- 
vember 19, and in St. Louis, Mo., on November 27. ; 
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R. Nicosia 


Richard Nicosia, sixty-three years old, widely known 
throughout the operatic world, died suddenly while sitting. 
at the piano in his studio, 5 West 84th Street, on November 
8, just after having finished a lesson. Dr. Nicosia had been 
conducter and coach with various operatic companies in 
Europe and this country all his life. He came here about 
twenty years ago, settling first in Boston but coming soon 
to New York. He was born in Naples. 


John Knowles Bishop 


John Knowles Bishop, a brother of Edna Bishop Daniel, 
vocal teacher of Washington, D. C., died last month in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Bishop was an 
artist of national reputation. 
















© George 


As Cherubino, in The Marriage of 


Washington Post, October 17, 1923. 
“For there were no artists save great ones and no singing 


Figaro 


JOAN RUTH 


COLORATURA SOPRANO WITH THE 
WAGNERIAN OPERA COMPANY 


Cherubino. In one the page describes his fond turmoil 
of heart, in the second he sings it to the goddess of his 
dreams, but indirectly to a faint image in the presence of 
the real. In both Miss Ruth’s music was young and fresh 
with youth.” 

























M. Kesslere, 


















save that which was of the finest. The prime interest 
leans toward Joan Ruth, a young American who made her 
debut as Cherubino. The naive grace with which she 
charmed, the purity of her voice and the intelligence of her 
eg “Ny a eventually will bring her to the very top of 
er class,” 


Washington Herald, October 18, 1923. 

“The soft lightness of much of the singing was a signi- 
ficant feature and tiny Joan Ruth as the little 
Cherubino had a freshness of voice that was delicious 
in the Voi Che Sapete.” 











Washington Times, October 18, 1923. 
“Little Joan Ruth essayed the role of Cherubino, 
and won her meed: of applause.” 

















toe Evening Star, October 18, 
1923, 


“Petite Joan Ruth, who made her debut 
in the role of Cherubino 
last night, sang her two 
arias very prettily.” 
Pittsburgh Gasette, 
October 25, 1923. 
“This same quality was 
the loveliest color in the 
two numbers scored for 








AS CHERUBINO 


Pittsburgh Telegraph, October 25, 1923. 
Be Joan Ruth as the Page, Cherubino, was adorably 
ovely.” 


Pittsburgh Sun, October 25, 1923. 
“With her was cunning Joan Ruth as the page, Cherubino, 


‘another soprano. Both trebles read their many arias with 


distinction.” 


Chicago Tribune, November 1, 1923. 

“Joan Ruth, younger than the normal opera singer, with 
good voice and considerable charm, was the Cherubino.” 
Chicago Daily Journal, November 1, 1923. 


“Joan Ruth, the page, proved to be a bewitching youngster 
with a fortunate voice for this and for other work.” 


As the Bird in Siegfried 


Pittsburgh Post, October 26, 1923. 


“Joan Ruth as the invisible vogel was charming in tone. 
She was fluid and precise.” 


Pittsburgh Sun, October 26, 1923. 
_ “Joan Ruth gave her offstage bit as the bird, charming 
intonation.” 
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STRIKING DEBUT 


At the Metropolitan Opera House of the Spanish Tenor 




















MIGUEL FLETA 


as CAVARADOSSI in TOSCA with M. JERITZA and A. SCOTTI 
November 8th, 1923 
EIGHT authoritative opinions of EIGHT foremost critics 


NEW YORK AMERICAN. 

STRIKING SUCCESS IS SCORED BY MIGUEL FLETA, TENOR, IN HIS 
METROPOLITAN DEBUT. 
By LEONARD LIEBLING., 


THE NEW YORK HERALD. 
METROPQLITAN’S NEW TENOR, FLETA, MAKES DEBUT IN “TOSCA.” 
Discloses Voice Fine, Manly and Vibrant, Singing With Jeritza. 
“Tosca”’ was given at the Metropolitan Opera House last evening. The chief in- 


terest of the audience seemed to be in the debut of Miguel Fleta as Cavaradossi. Very , comm - 
< - ¢ While some of the operatic searchers were busy at the Metropolitan Tosca” last 

pate alles y 4 ome . oy Rpt ee Pon ne gly yl RS ag ae = night trying to discover a second Caruso in the new tenor who was effecting his Ameri- 
P * y- 4 SO rer can debut there, the rest of us made the acquaintance of a first class Miguel Fleta, 


sonage and RECEIVED HIM WITH SUCH APPLAUSE AS EVEN A CARUSO MIGH'1 ; : , . . 
> 4 which is the name of the young debutant, a Spaniard, whom brilliant advance reports 
HAVE ENVIED, It may be said that Mr. Fleta deserved applause, and that to those had pronounced a striking success in other countries. Be it said at once that he found 


wie tsb mae of rather small stature, but plonsing appearence Hits vein es the same favor ences Reem New ie nd nt mg a+ aay ee ma acquired a es } 
> BY WAT * 1 SAAT ne that aroused general enthusiasm and engendered a wide desire to make his further 
FINE, MANLY, VIBRANT TENOR, WELL EQUALIZED IN SCALE. acquaintance in the rest of the tenor roles. 
THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. nite oe the ampliveniese ampoaty that, bolongt te 80 many operatio tenors. aslimly 
athletic, but not tall, and pleasing o ace, Migue ‘leta catches 1e aye the moment 
NEW SPANISH TENOR GETS BIG OVATION. he steps upon the stage and this agreeable impression is heightened by his alertness of 
Miguel Fleta, Scotti, and Jeritza Give Superb Performance of “Tosca.” movement, graceful carriage and authoritative bearing wnen he is acting heroics. 
He had not sung more than a few tones when his listeners realized that they were 


By HENRY T. FINCK. n 8 rs realiz 
Tenors from all parts of the world are caught in the metropolitan dragnet. Italy being regaled with a voice OF EXTRAORDINARILY FINE TEXTURE, EXTENSIVE IN 
and America furnish the largest contingent. Germany comes next. Lately Armenia has RANGB, CAPABLE OF POWER AND OF SOFTNESS, and expressive in the utterance 
been heard from favorably, and last night, at the season's first performance of ‘‘Tosca,” of ail the emotional colorings and accents required in the warm-blooded Puccini measures 
Spain was represented by a new-comer who was rapturously applauded by an audience Naturally enough, intense curiosity centered on hearing him handle his high tones 
which filled the house from floor-to ceiling. IF CARUSO HAD RETURNED THERE and when these were found to be of ringing quality, sweetness, and of a duration excit- 
COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN A GREATER DEMONSTRATION OF APPROVAL. ing alike to groundlings and the critical (no matter what the critical might say in- 
Not that Miguel Fleta is a Caruso—not yet; but then Enrico himself wasn't the real dignantly to the contrary), the cup of pleasure was full for everybody in the house, as 
Caruso when he first came here. Senor Fleta is young and good-looking and he has a alf the world loves a tenor who can hit the top grades on high without shifting his vocal 
2 ringing voice of great charm which he knows how to use operatically in the best sense gears or putting the brakes on his breath supply. 
of the word—that is, dramatically. He is not like those tenors—mostly Italians—who Histrionically, the Spanish singer held his own in the sentimental as well as in the 
don’t know, and don’t care, what they are singing about as long as their voice carries dramatic episodes. He is a sincere and convincing actor. 
well beyond the footlights. FULL-THROATED, PURE, RICH, WERE HIS TONES, It goes almost without sayin that this new operatic aspirant was hailed and ac- 
XND THEY WERE MODULATED EMOTIONALLY to the varied demands of Puccini's claimed exuberantly ae > Tit OURL Fa Treat kt snter tit rine 
a ‘ ant, angry in turn. enor Fleta’s other roles are « suc ‘TERS, CRC oI #URL PLETAL, LATTES Ni ? > 
ee ere. itt t mut ~~ ROYAL SUCCESSION OF SONG KINGS. 


good as his Cavaradossi he is a real acquisition. 


By DEEMS Se go: pe ITAN Rabige de tarp rg Mgnt 

y of 2] 3} 4ITAN, ¥ NK H, IN. 

There was a new Cavaradossi in the person of a Fleta, the young Spanish By FRA K a WARREN ‘i 

tenor who has come to spend his first season at the Metropolitan. Mr. Fleta has a Mr. Fleta, a Spaniard, was born in Saragossa, studied in Barcelona, has appeared 

tenor but pleasing voice, rather dark in color, with considerable dramatic expressive- successfully in Italy and South America and is but twenty-five. He is small in stature, 

ness. He tended to force it a little last night, probably through nervousness. He has youthful and personable in appearance, quick in his action and gait and, above all, has 

no need to do so, as it possesses ample power. Mr. Fleta’s acting abilities seem to be a voice. rowing ORAL QUALITY ove Whew atin wAnarit $ ha =p é 
% TOICE ‘INE J 4 Al, ’ vt u ; a voice ith t 

well above the average, and his sincerity equally so re trace of “whiteness”: one that comes forth easily, with plenty of volume, and 


“Victoria” outburst in the second act he actually sang to Scarpia and . 

Henn aanoatell A the latter’s arms, instead of rushing down to the footlights in the that does not lose its quality in the various registers. There might have been a bit 

traditiona tenor style to let the audience have it. HE MADE A MOST FAVORABLE more finish LS _—— in his singing ot EE WAG NO DOU ee Ce ae ine usual 
27 1) rst appearance. aRE ; st o 

Ess UPON HIS HEARERS, WAS RECALLED THREE TIMES RY concessions to a s Pp a TOEEMCEL, Ha bad hin chabe of tingle curtain cal 


IMPRESSIO ’ UN- . 
S ISB , c ; “RIVE " /ELCOME BY THE Al 
MISTAKABLY GENUINE APPLAUSE AFTER THE FIRST ACT, AND RECEIVED OF 118 cee ae eee a een destin: pis share of single curtain, 























AN EVEN STORMIER OUTBURST AFTER THE LETTER SONG IN THE THIRD ACT. 
Cities In Which He Has Sung YS BVOUOS TATA Repertoire He Has Sung 
By PITTS SANBORN. 
TRIESTE To spice the third evening of the new Metropolitan season Mr. Gatti-Casazza, in CARMEN 
“Tosca” last evening, introduced to New York one of his new tenors, the young Spaniard, MANON 
. WIEN ee Fleta, who has sung much in apy Ms in kere Aieeriee ae 6 tg _ ANI RE 
CLOSED A VOICE OF FRESH AND BEAU ‘UL QUALITY, FOR THE f P. 3) ; > 
BUDAPEST IN UNCOMMONLY GOOD CONTROL, and he sang with feeling. sneer. mean 
“ 4 e s ») 
soe aly j THE NEW YORK TIMES. (World’s Premiére) & 
* VENEZI By H, C. COLLES. 
; MONTE-CARLO MR. FLETA HAS A SPLENDIDLY RICH AND SONOROUS VOICE, AND HE Is FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
x undoubtedly a notable acquisition to the Metropolitan company. I PAGLIACCI 
ROMA 
THE SUN AND THE GLOBE. CAV > res 
PALERMO BEGINNING A BEETHOVEN CYCLE AND INTRODUCING A NEW TENOR. ALLERIA RUSTICANA 
i NAPOLI It is on the wings of an enthusiastic reputation in his own Spain, Italy, especially in MEPHISTOPHELE 
Mexico and South America, that young Fleta—he is still in his middle tWenties—flies 
4 
i BOLOGNA into our gilded cage. He is apt to make much of a stir here before he is through. 
| Certainly he has much good material in his throat, warm and fresh material. For LA SONNAMBULA 
i ROMA a tenor voice there is an unusually dark coloring to it almost entirely up the range, and TOSCA 
j MADRID he keeps it rounded and covered all the while ...a most ugeful young man has been 
i added to Mr. Gatti-Casazza's already generous stock of tenors; A YOUNG MAN WITH RIGOLETTO 
GENOVA STRONG AND OFTEN IDYLLIC NOTES AT HIS COMMAND, who shows as much 
promise as any of late and who has most years ahead in which to fulfill it. Twice during AIDA 
BUENOS AYRES the early curtain calls HIS COMPANIONS IN GLORY RAN AWAY AND LEFT HIM I COMPAGNACCI 
RIO JANEIRO TO FACE THE APPLAUSE ALONE. He did it gracefully enough. He is ‘easy to look . . 
MEXICO per ty mire eee of operatic aplomb and is at least four or five inches above the (Buenos Ayres Premiére) 
HAVANA GUARANY 
LA BOHEME 
MADRID “4 EME 
BUENOS AYRES VICTOR RED Personal Representative: AMICO FRITZ 
RIO JANEIRO SEAL RECORDS ANDRES DE SEGUROLA (Metropolitan Revival) 
3 West 69th St., New Bs sai 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





NOVEMBER 5 





Grand Charity Concert 


A concert for the benefit of starving musicians of Central 
Europe was given at Carnegie Hall on the evening of No- 
vember 5, Those who volunteered their services were Maria 
Pos-Carloforti,. Cari Schlegel, Max Bloch, George Ahl, 
Hans Letz, Edwin Bachman, William Schubert, Leo Schulz, 
E, L. Manoly, as well as the United Singers of New York 
and Brooklyn under the baton of Paul Engelskirchen and 
Dr. Felix Jaeger, and Dr. Carl Riedel accompanist. 

The program c3ntained choral singing by the individual 
and massed choruses, solo singing by Mme. Carloforti, 
Messrs. Bloch and Schlegel, piano and violin solos by George 
Ahl, and a sextet for piano and strings by Ahl with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

Dr. Francis M. Schirp, secretary of the New York Branch 
Central Committee, delivered a short address. 


NOVEMBER 6 








Alexander Brachocki 


Alexander Brachocki, an American pianist of Polish 
descent, from Scranton, Pa,, now residing in New York 
and acting as one of Stojowski’s preparatory teachers, was 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of November 
6 by a large audience which received his efforts with every 
mark of enthusiastic approval. He played a Beethoven 
sonata, Schumann's Faschingschwank, a Chopin group and 
a group made up of works by Paderewski, Stojowski and 
Liszt. The Stojowski piece was his Legende, op. 8, No. 1, 
an exquisite composition which should be more often heard 
on recital programs. In this as well as throughout the 
entire program, Mr. Brachocki proved himself to be an 
interpretative artist of far more than ordinary skill and 
achievement. He plays with a sort of perfection that is 
very well calculated to inspire confidence. At the same 
time he has warmth of tone, great variety of color and 
nuance and most excellent taste, never exaggerated but 
always sufficiently individual to command attention and 
interest. His playing gave real pleasure and seemed to 
indicate his fitness for a concert career. 


Ralph Leopold 

Ralph Leopold's piano recital on Tuesday afternoon at- 
tracted a large audience to Aeolian Hall, The concert giver, 
who, during the past few years, has endeared himself to New 
York music lovers by his excellent pianism as well as his 
sincerity, was in fine form and rendered his various numbers 
delightfully. Opening with his own arrangement of Bach's 
concerto in D minor, which he presented with the requisite 
dignity and breadth of tone, he at once gained the admira- 
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tion of his listeners. Liszt's sonata in B minor, which 
followed was played brilliantly, with marked clarity and 
beautiful carrying tone. Debussy’s Clair de Lune, received 
a delightful reading, while the Dance of Olaf, by Pick-Man- 
giagalli (a dainty and fascinating number) was effectively 
played, Lotus Bowe 3 by Cyril Scott, is another selection 
in which Mr. Leopold infused color and mysticism in his 
reading. Then came the spirited Malaguena, by Albeniz, 
and, as the closing number, the waltz from Naila, Delibes- 
Dohnanyi. 

Mr. Leopold received an ovation at the close of his printed 
program and was obliged to give five extra numbers. His 
artistic and finished playing at this recital, as was the case 
on previous occasions, gained for him many new admirers. 

The New York Tribune says: “Mr. Leopold’s perform- 
ance was that of a sound musician, with skillful, clean-cut 
technic.” The New York World: “His playing revealed 
considerable technical merit and a good sense of structure.” 
The New York Times: “Mr. Leopold not only kept to his 
unassuming program, but often magnified its musical value 
with sure and supple hands.” The New York American: 
“He is a finely equipped and a sincere musician, with good 
taste supported by skill.” 


Paul Bernard 


When Paul Bernard made his New York debut last year 
and followed this by a second recital, the talented young 
Russian-American violinist: was hailed as another of the 
Auer disciples who promised to attain enviable heights in 
the musical firmament. At his Carnegie Hall recital on 
Tuesday evening, the young man proved that he has ascend- 
ed to a position where respect and admiration are due him. 
His playing marked him as an artist who has arrived. 
Technically there seems to be nothing which either baffles 
or strains him. He plays with remarkable ease and his 
bowing is free and unrestrained. Not once did he stray 
from the pitch, and his tone at all times was big and 
possessing a delightful carrying quality. He should be 
heard more often. 

His program comprised Handel’s sonata in E major, 
which he played with dignity and freedom. His perform- 
ance of Jules Conus’ concerto in E minor was likewise ef- 
fective, particularly in the cadenza where his free style and 
technical proficiency were much admired. The group which 
followed contained the E flat major nocturne, Chopin- 
Sarasate; mazurka, Zaryzycki, as well as Sarasate’s Mala- 
guena and Habanera. Mr. Bernard’s playing of these bril- 
liant selections brought forth prolonged and sincere ap- 
plause. As the closing number he gave an admirable read- 
ing of Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso. 

He was sympathetically accompanied by Paul Stasevitch. 
Despite the bad weather, the hall was completely filled by 
a demonstrative audience. 

The New York Tribune writes: “Paul Bernard . . . who 
had proved a competent player in two appearances last sea- 
son, again proved so last night at Carnegie Hall in a per- 
formance including an unfamiliar concerto by Jules Conus— 
a rather uninteresting work although it gave the violinist 
ample opportunity to display his powers, especially in a 
lengthy cadenza.” The New York World: “The young 
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Polish-American violinist displayed a pleasing, if not. a 
very large or ripe tone, and proved to be rather more at 
advantage when in rapid motion. He has marked skill 
when dealing with involved and difficult rhythms and drew 
considerable applause from an evidently pleased audience.” 

The New York Herald: “He played with a broad, rich 
tone and much feeling and dash. His general style seems 
to have gained in refinement.” 


Elisabeth Santagano 


On November 6, Miss Santagano, a Russian soprano, who 
last summer appeared at the Stadium concert and who 
has had considerable operatic experience in Petrograd, 
gave her debut New York recital at Town Hall before 
a well filled house. She rendered an interesting as well 
as artistic program, consisting of Fruhlingstraum, Am 
Meere, Der Atlas, Gretchen am Pinnrade, Der Doppel- 
ganger, by Schubert; Frauenliebe und Leben, Seit ich ihn 
gesehen, Er, der Herrlichste von allen, Ich kann’s nicht 
fassen, nicht glauben, Du Ring, an meinen Finger, Helft. 
mir, ihr Schwestern, Susser Freund, An Meinem Herzen, 
and Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz getan, by Schu- 
mann; L’Enlevement, by Saint-Saéns, and numbers by 
Cui and Medtner. Miss Santagano has a rich, soprano 
voice, with plenty of warmth, which she uses with skill 
and intelligence and her interpretive ability is exceptional. 

This artist received an abundance of applause and at 
the end of her program at least three encores were neces- 
sary before her audience was satisfied. Besides the above 
combination, Miss Santagano has a charming petsonality 
and striking figure, which makes her work still more 
impressive. She was excellently supported by Rudolph 
Thomas at the piano. 

The New York Herald says: “Miss Santagano proved 
to be one of the most interesting new singers heard here 
in some time. She showed a remarkably fine taste and a 
feeling for dramatic expression.” 


NOVEMBER 7 





Henrietta Conrad 


Henrietta Conrad, soprano, gave a song recital in Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening. Presenting seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian songs by Bassani and Gluck, German songs by 
Schumann and Beethoven, a group of English songs by 
Edwin Schneider, Florence Turner-Maley, Frank LaForge, 
Sidney Homer, R. Huntington Woodman and Meta Schu- 
mann, and, at the close, German songs by Paul Graener, 
Joseph Marx and Richard Strauss. 

Miss Conrad charmed her audience by her artistic sing- 
ing. Her voice is rich in quality and has marked dramatic 
power. She interprets her numbers in a manner to satisfy 
the most critical. Applause and flowers in abundance were 
showered upon her. Meta Schumann played splendid piano 
accompaniments. 

The New York Tribune writes: “Miss Conrad has a 
reputation for a rich and colorful soprano voice, easily 
adaptable to emotional singing. She sustained this reputa- 
tion last night in her well presented program, singing with 











Mabel McKinley 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, October 7 
ACCLAIMED BY PRESS AND PUBLIC 


Miss Mabel McKinley, daughter of Abner McKinley and niece 
of President ee 7 to) a concert last evening in Aeolian 
Hall with the aid of Michael Anselmo, violinist, and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross at the piano, Miss McKinley is not exactly a stranger 
to public concert performance, She had given much pleasure to 
vaudeville audiences in many parts of the country. Her “act” 
was so closely akin to concert singing that friends were pleased 
when they learned that she had determined to take the step from 
the stage to the platform, 

Miss seiialey made the step boldly, for her program con- 
tained songs well known and calling for the full resources of 
interpretative vocal art. Brahms, Schumann and Strauss were 
in the first sre, while songs in both French and English fol- 
lowed. Miss McKinley acquitted herself with credit and from a 
friendly audience received applause which betokened much 
pleasure, — 

_Her voice is a soprano of good natural quality, frequently 
disclosing a richness of color and a warmth quite suited to the 
needs of the concert stage. Her general adherence to the pitch 
was g 

Her interpretations showed clear comprehension of her numbers 
as well as sincerity of purpose and genuine feeling. Her phras- 
ing was well planned and in some her lyrics she succeeded in 
creating atmosphere, 

There were touches of playfulness and archness such as the 
world of vaudeville would expect trom a singer, but artists who 
have gained their entire experience on the concert platform prac- 
tice similar methods of captivating hearers and often with less 
taste than Miss ro ge 2 cower In short, this was a com- 
mendable first recital. r, Anselmo’s violin playing was honest 
and workmanlike and manifestly added to the pleasure of the 
audience.—-W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. 


A friendly audience appeared last night in Aeolian Hall to 
welcome Mabel McKinley to the field of song recital. From her 
uncle at the White House Miss McKinley brought her name, 
from the vaudeville stage her experience, and from the ranks 
of the lyric sopranos her voice.—The Sun and The Globe. 


Miss McKinley sang in German, French and English in a 
radiant manner and s' led in conveying to her hearers the 

joy which she took in the singing. She was repeatedly recalled 

ol responded by giving many additional songs.—The New 
‘ork Times. 


Mabel McKinley Now touring Keith Theaters throughout Country 
assisted by Michael Anselmo, violinist and John H. Daly, pianist 


marked Miss McKinley's initial appearance on the formal concert 


the French songs, she succeeded in ing quaintly playful without 
0 


erous encores, 


her a pleasing atmosphere of familiarity with her work and the 


her in a happy frame | 1 
voice, clear and full in soprano range, has increased somewhat 
in warmth and the pyrotechnics which come with experience. It 
was shown to best advantage in her French and English groups, 
the former comprising songs by Szulc, Luckstone, Raby and 
Thome and the latter from Dunn, Besley and Spross.—The Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 


German, French an 
clarity and significant expression. Her training and experience 
have been sufficient to afford her ease in the lieder and French 
songs and she is splendidly at home before an audience—factors 
which all too often are lacking in debut recitals—New York 





An audience of notables showed enthusiastic appreciation for 
Miss McKinley's presentations. Although this Sunday's concert 






stage, previous experience in vaudeville absolutely effaced all 
traces of the sort of stage consciousness that mars the per- 
formances of most vocal debutantes. In fact, Miss McKinley’s 
transition from the vaudeville to the concert stage was not in 
the least momentous, as her variety offerings were always on a 
high concert level. Her program included typical German, French 
and English ballads, rol g Gounod’s Ave Maria and Leraux’s Le 
Nil, with violin obbligato by Mr. Anselmo. ; i 
Miss McKinley revealed real warmth and expressiveness. Her 
voice is rich and glowing, especially in the higher registers, In 













stumbling across the shadowy border affectation. Her phras- 
ing was skillful and her enunciation clear and compelling. 

Considerable pleasure was derived from Miss McKinley's Eng- 
lish lyrics and she was obliged to favor her audiences with num- 
There is no doubt that Miss McKinley has estab- 
lished herself as a vocal artist of very appreciable merit. Mr. 
Anselmo, playing Wieniawski’s Romance and other selections 
showed himself to be an exceedingly able musician and earned 
warm appreciation.—Zit’s Weekly. 













Devoting her attention to a different type of songs than in the 
days when she entertained vaudeville audiences, she brings with 







public platform, ; 
Miss McKinley was given a welcome that must have placed 
of mind as she opened her program. Her 











Miss McKinley’s rogram included the regulation groups of 
? nglish songs, sung on the whole, with 








me. 
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excellent diction in the German and French numbers and 
well-balanced expression throughout.” 


Ethel Leginska 


On Wednesday evening Ethel Leginska was heard in 
her annual recital at Carnegie Hall before an audience that 
almost filled the hall, and one the spontaneity of which 
must have made the pianist feel at home, Leginska has 
many admirers and again they turned out to hear her, and 
showed her that she is always welcome. Miss Leginska 
was in fine form and played with her usual brilliancy, admir- 
able technic and musicianship. 

So much has been said in the past about Leginska and 
her inimitable art that one is quite at a loss to say some- 
thing new. The fact, however, remains that she played 
better than ever and scored instantly with her audience, 
for a more beautiful rendition of the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 26, could not be desired. This was followed by the 
same composer’s rondo a capriccio (The Wrath over the 
Lost Farthing), which was charmingly given. Of the 
next group, Leginska’s own Dance of a Puppet (first per- 
formance in New York) was liked the most, for it had 
to be repeated, so novel and amusing it was. The more 
familiar Gargoyles of Notre Dame, also from her versatile 
pen, headed the group which also consisted of the delightful 
Liszt ballade in B minor, No. 2, and Chopin’s valse in E 
minor, prelude in A flat, op. 28, and etude in A minor, op. 
25. The final group included the ballade in G minor, op. 
23, Chopin; etude in E, op. 10, Chopin; polonaise in x 
op. 40, and Arabesques on the Blue Danube Valse. 


Elly Ney 


A program marked with variety and exceptional interpre- 
tation was offered by Elly Ney, pianist, at her Reanval in 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, November 7. There 
were several numbers seldom heard, and it must be stated 
that Mme. Ney furnished them with much beauty of tone, 
imagination and a brilliant technic. The particular numbers 
in mind were two MacDowell selections, Polonaise and Valse 
Triste, which began a third and last group; also the difficult 
and uninspired Tschaikowsky sonata in G major. As Mme. 
Ney developed the various movements of the sonata one 
realized many familiar tricks and combinations which char- 
acterize the orchestral works of Tschaikowsky. She passed 
from one mood to another with considerable versatility, and 
while the number was hardly worthy of her excellent 
rendition she at least has caused it to be considered most 
seriously. The two MacDowell numbers she played ex- 
ceedingly well, giving them the correct mood and an excep- 
tionally beautiful tone. She ended her program with various 
selections of Schubert and Liszt, numbers more familiar to 
concert goers than the two groups mentioned above. 

Mme. Ney offered numbers of Bach, the prelude and fugue 
in C sharp minor and C sharp major, and followed this by 
two Chopin numbers that gave her ample opportunity to 
show brilliancy in style and poise. A large audience greeted 
Mme. Ney and all were exceedingly cordial in their recep- 
tion. It has been announced that three additional recitals 
in New York will follow this one. 

The Evening Mail had the following to say: “Few pianists 

t more imagination and versatility into their programs 
than Elly Ney displayed at her recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. Generously and with discrimination she splashed 
on her colors giving fresh beauty to such favorites of the 
promising pupil as Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp and 
Schubert’s Moment Musical. Mme. Ney seems to be both a 
thinking and feeling personality and her technic is sufficiently 
brilliant to realize her interpretations.” The World was 
most enthusiastic: “Elly Ney appeared in piano recital with 
a program and an interpretative skill which were joys to 
tired ears. There is no word on our tongue to describe Mme. 
Ney’s tone touch. In terms of the other senses, it was 
luscious, golden, velvety. Few artists are more subjective in 
their wok xs this pianist makes the piano and her material 
merely the voice of herself. Her fingers move without per- 
ceptible effort, the resultant tone flows from the artist alone.’ 


NOVEMBER 8 
Ethel Parks 


Ethel Parks, an American soprano whose musical train- 
ing was received in New York City, Italy and Germany, 
and who particularly considers herself a pupil of Lamperti, 
was heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday afternoon. 
It was her first public appearance here since the season 
1912-13, when she sang at the Metropolitan Opera and 
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then married and retired to private life, singing only semi- 
professionally. 

Miss Park’s recital was unfortunately delayed and rather 
— by her music being carried off by her chauffeur. 

owever, the numbers for her first group were secured and 
she proceeded with no apparent signs of annoyance. Her 
later groups were rearranged, all the music being finally 
assembled, but a sympathetic and appreciative audience 
voiced its approval of her singing after each number, de- 
manding encores and repetitions. 

Miss Parks has a light, lyric voice of pure and pleasing 
quality, freely produced. Some of her top notes were 
particularly bell-like. She brings to her interpretations an 
artistic intelligence, musical discrimination and fine feeling. 

Her first group—Caccini, Purcell and Mozart airs—was 
sung with purity of style and clean diction. The remaining 
three groups contained much interesting and unhackneyed 
material. Brahms and Erich Wolf made up the German 
group, while Saint-Saéns, Rabey, Debussy and Bachelet were 
represented among the: French composers. Rabey’s Le Vent 
de Mai was so beautifully given that it won a repetition. 
Deems Taylor’s fine arrangement of a Belgian air, L’Aban- 
donee, Werner Josten’s The Wind Flower, Cyril Scott's 

erry Ripe, and Crist’s The Dark King’s Daughter, also 
met with enthusiastic response. R. Gliere and Shapiro were 
others on the list. Frank Braun supplied the accompani- 
ments. 

The Tribune said of her, “Miss Parks possesses a pure 
and ingratiating voice, not large in volumes, but she pro- 
duces her tones freely and easily. . . . It is easy to imagine 
Miss Parks in grand opera, for she brings expressive powers 
and understanding, as well as beautiful tone.” 


The Damrosch Beethoven Cycle: Josef 
Hofmann Soloist 


Walter Damrosch’s Beethoven cycle, with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, began at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, with the program repeated at the same hal! on 
Friday evening. There was on the first program the first 
symphony, the G major piano concerto with Josef Hofmann 
playing, the second symphony, and smaller works—the 
adagio and finale from the Serenade for flute, violin and 
viola, played by Messrs. Barrere, Tinlot and Pollain; the 
allegro vivace from the trio for two oboes and English 
horn (Mathieu, Marsh and Roche), and the polonaise from 
the Serenade for violin, viola and cello, played by the 
entire string orchestra. 

Mr. Hofmann provided the variety to the program by 
arriving too late to begin the concerto in the program order 
scheduled, so that the first two symphonies were played one 
after another to start with. After the concerto, which 
followed them, Mr. Damrosch had thoughtfully provided a 
five-minute intermission so that anybody who had had 
enough Beethoven already could leave before the chamber 
works. Few did. Mr. Damrosch conducted the symphonies 
in the same placid way one has become used to from him 
for years, gave excellent support to Mr. Hofmann’s exem- 
plary playing in the concerto, and evidently enjoyed the 
chamber works as much as his soloists, who played them 


excellently. The bust of Beethoven, high on a pedestal at 
the back of a stage and banked with laurel, gazed down non- 
committally on the entire proceedings. 


New York Philharmonic: Paul Kochanski, 
Soloist 


The 1788th concert by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York attracted a capacity audience to Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening. The large audience was well repaid, 
for the performance given by this organization under the 
baton of Willem Van Hoogstraten was delightful. 

César Franck’s symphony in D minor was the opening 
orchestral number, and Tschaikowsky’s Slavic March, op. 
31, closed the program. Between these, Beethoven’s im- 
mortal violin concerto, op. 61, was played by Paul Ko- 
chanski with unusual dignity, refinement and musicianship. 
His golden tone and unfailing technic aroused much enthusi- 
asm, In the cadenzas he revealed a finished technical mas- 
tery, finesse and poise. Not only did the audience applaud 
Mr. Kochanski for his fine performance of this concerto, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ever.— World. 





away.—Eve. Post. 


Richard Aldrich in the Times: 

He played the Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
with great finish of style and beauty of tone, with 
power and delicacy, and with a keen appreciation of 
its varying moods and diverse expression. Finish 
of style and beauty of tone were conspicuous qualities 
that he displayed. He dreamed through the Nocturne 
with an exquisitely fine-spun tone, and rose to his 
highest stature in the G minor Ballade. He can do 
the great things in a great way. 


W. J. Henderson in the Herald: 

The occasion took first rank as an artistic event of 
the season. As is usual at Gabrilowitsch’s recitals, his 
audience filled the hall. His playing was masterly. 
His various readings showed poetic feeling, technical 
brilliance, and a richly diversified palette of tone 


colors. 


Tribune: 


In spite of a rival program of iano music by 
another eminent player at Carnegie Hall, Gabrilowitsch 


Duo-Art Records 


His audience filled the hall.—Herald. 
Gabrilowitsch played to “All Seats Sold.” 


He draws as large and devoted a following as 


Aeolian Hall was packed and people were turned 


Oss GABRILOWITSCH 


In His First New York Recital of the Season 


Available Throughout May 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, - Carnegie Hall, New York 


—Tribune. 





played to “All Seats Sold” at Aeolian Hall. The 
E major Nocturne and the C sharp minor Mazurka 
were interpreted as exquisite tone-pictures, represent- 
ing the best of this musician's art and skill. 


World: 
Seldom has even this fine artist reached such definite 
heights of interpretive genius. In spite of the flood 


of newcomers, Gabrilowitsch continues to uphold the 
glories of the “arrived” and draws as large and de- 
voted a following as ever. 

Gilbert Gabriel in the Eve. Sun: 


It was another attractive exhibition by Gabrilowitsch, 
the romanticist, the exceedingly facile and imaginative 
poet. Encores had to be many 
Evening Post: 

A recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch is always one of 
the chief treats of the season, That this is recognized 
by many people was proved once more on Saturday 
afternoon, when Aeolian Hall was packed and people 
were turned away from the box-office. 
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SECOND CONCERT TOUR REPEATS 
SPRING SENSATIONS 


ALBANY—“Jeritza Proves Treasure of Song—Beauty 
of Voice and Appearance Charm Throng” 


“Albany turned out en masse last night to greet Mme. 
Maria Jeritza; to get its own confirmation of her reputed 
vocal powers and personal beauty. Those who crowded the 
seating spaces of Harmanus Bleecker Hall and overflowed, 
three or four hundred strong, on the stage, found that Vienna 
had one golden treasure left from war’s devastation; the 
voice and art and loveliness of Maria Jeritza. 

“Jeritza is regal in appearance, and her voice, a rich, full- 
throated, superbly rounded organ, seems to belong rightfully 
to such a woman. So many of nature’s rarest vocal jewels 
have not found a housing of beauty that Jeritza gives you the 
picture as well as the aural effect.”—Knickerbocker Press, 
October 23. . 


“God has given this artist a wonderful voice, and what is 
more, she knows how to use it. It is luscious in quality, and 
in her dramatic delineations it is full of torrential passion. 
Back of the beautiful voice is portentous mentality and artis- 
tic temperament which make her renditions simply flaw- 
less."—Evening Journal, October 23. 


“Society and music lovers were out in throngs at the hall 
last evening to hear Mme. Jeritza, the most beautiful, and 
the most regal of the grand opera singers of today. As one 
person in the audience was heard to remark, ‘Jeritza is the 
only grand opera singer you can enjoy with your eyes open,’ 
and we seconded that motion, She is one of the most beautiful 
women to have appeared here, and the eyes as well as the 
ears were satisfied. In her various numbers Mme. Jeritza 
displayed a wonderful control of tones, and shades, and her 
selections were excellent.”——Times-Union, October 23. 


NEW HAVEN—“Jeritza Thrills at Woolsey Hall” 


“A discriminating audience that filled every available seat 
in Woolsey Hall manifested its enjoyment with long con- 
tinued and sincere applause and insistent demands for encores 


were made. The group of German songs made one marvel 


at the manner she handled her mezza voice with thrilling 
penetration and admirable facility coupled with impeccable 
diction and artistic interpretation.” —Union, October 21. 


PROVIDENCE—“Jeritza Delights in Soprano Solos— 
Large Assemblage Enthralled by Handsome 
Prima Donna” 


“The German lieder provided the high mark in Mme. 
Jeritza’s performance. They are her artistic children. In 
them she unfolds all of her tonal sweetness and beauty and 
invests them with tenderness, spirit or whatever mood is 
required by wedded text and music. There is much to admire 
in the phrasing and musical appreciation disclosed in her sing- 
ing of such an imaginative morceau as the ‘Song of the Lute’ 
from the Korngold opera. Here her voice is mellow, soft, 
and managed with skill, reflecting truly the emotions ex- 
pressed in the little poem.”—Journal, October 29. 
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beauty of face and form, lithe carriage, varied pantomime 
and expressive gestures, lovely voice and subtle knowled 

of how to use it in the simulation of musical emotion. She 
has the rare advantage of a strong personality guided by 
keen intelligence. When this combination is joined to an 
unusual voice and finished singing art, New York is not 
slow to recognize that another great operati¢ interpreter has 
arrived and earned the right to be showered by our public 
with glory and greenbacks. Singing brilliantly in the opening 
act, seductively in the second, and movingly in the final, Mme. 
Jeritza scored perhaps the most striking success she ever has 
achieved here as “Thais.’ Of course, she was the recipient 
of illimitable applause and an uncountable number of curtain 
367 alata Liebling, New York American, November. 
, 1923. 


“TERITZA IN ‘THAIS’ OPENS NEW YEAR OF 
METROPOLITAN. CROWDED ENTHUSIASTIC 
HOUSE GIVES STAR TREMENDOUS RECEP- 
TION.”—New York World, November 6, 1923. 
JERITZA’S SECOND PERFORMANCE 
AT THE METROPOLITAN AS TOSCA 


“Jeritza as an Incomparable Floria” 





“Mme. Jeritza’s “Tosca’ has been greatly praised in New 
York since it. was first exhibited here two years ago; but 
scarcely any praise of it could seem excessive. It is a per- 
formance elaborated with exquisite delicacy and heedfulness 
and imaginative subtlety, with infinite nuances of histrionic 
and vocal indication, yet with overwhelming power and interi- 
sity. It is built up slowly, by quiet, casual, almost imper- 
ceptible strokes, from the superficial agitations of the opening 
scenes to the devastating tempests of the second act and the 
tragic pathos of the finale. Again Mme. Jeritza began the 
‘Vissi d’Arte’ lying on her side, where she had fallen at 
Scarpia’s feet, and again she turned it from a conventional 
soprano aria, facilely lachrymose and sentimental, into some- 
thing that was not written by Puccini the sentimentalist, with 
his eye on the gnashing sweet tooth of the groundlings, but 
by a sensitive lyric dramatist, expressing inevitably a mood 
and a situation. It was a superb and triumphant achieve- 
ment, and it swept the house with emotion, as it has from the 
evening when it was first disclosed here.”—Lawrence Gilman, 
New York Tribune, November 9, 1923. 


“Her voice had again all its wonted freedom, warm beauty 
and expressiveness. In fact, Mme. Jeritza sang better than 
ever. Her voice seemed better placed—her pianissimo notes 
carried perfectly and her high voice was beautifully round 
and clear. 

“Dramatically, “Tosca’ remains one of Jeritza’s best roles, 
a performance notable for carefully and subtle wrought char- 
acterization and thrilling tragic force. Her spell is still power- 
ful enough to lift the second act from lurid melodrama to 
the -level of breathless reality. The preposterous ‘Vissi 
d’Arte’ still seems, thanks to her acting, a vivid and integral 
part of the drama.”—Deems Taylor, New York World, 
November 9, 1923. 
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GRAINGER 


RECAPTURES AMERICAN 
AUDIENCES AFTER 
SEASON'S ABSENCE 


‘layed as only he and one other Paderew- 








ski, can ever play for us, with all that 
Paderewski, 





characterizes 






virility which 
added to this is his extraordinary sense of 
Holyoke, Mass., Telegram, Oct. 






rhythm.” 


7, 1923. 






“Before a crowd of more than 1,000 people 





in Ballantine Gymnasium last night Grain- 






ger, world famous pianist-composer, gave a 
marvelous exhibition of mastery of the 
piano which held his audience spellbound 
throughout.”——New Brunswick, N. ]., Home 
News, Oct. 23, 1923, 

















“Played to an audience which thronged the 
chapel and gave him an ovation which has 
seldom been equalled in this vicinity.”— 
Dunkirk Evening Observer, Oct. 26, 1923. 







“The marvelous singing quality of his tone 
was especially noticeable in the exquisite 
Largo of the Chopin number.”—Fredonia, 
N. Y., Censor, Oct. 31, 1923. 








“When an art has been brought to a per- 
fection, it is difficult to speak of comparative 
if sucha 







degrees of that perfection, yet, 





we would say that 





thing were possible, 
Grainger’s playing is even more glorious 


Montclair Times, Nov. 3, 1923. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
but the members of the orchestra likewise showed approval 
and recalled the artist many times. He was well accom- 
panied by the orchestra under Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
The symphony was well presented, the first movement, 
however, being somewhat dragged, but the finale received a 
stirring reading. 


Katherine Metcalf 


Katherine Metcalf gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of November 8, singing songs by classic 
and modern composers, German, French and English, with 
such poor enunciation that all three languages sounded 
pretty much alike. It is a pity, for Miss Metcalf has a 
mezzo-soprano of some beauty and wide range. She was 
applauded by a large and friendly audience. Her accom- 
panist, Coenraad V. Bos, aided by his inspired and sym- 
pathetic playing in making the recital a success. 


NOVEMBER 9 
Gilbert Ross 


Gilbert Ross, a young American violinist, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening. His program comprised 
César Franck’s sonata in A major for piano and violin, 
in which Andre Benoist gave valuable assistance ; also Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in E minor, which he interpreted with 
true musicianship, and remarkable technic. The quality of 
his tone affords much pleasure to his audience, and his 
other numbers, including works by Pugnani, Glinka-Bala- 
kireff, Moszkowski-Sarasate, Cecil Burleigh, Chopin and 
Wieniawski, called forth much enthusiasm. Mr. Benoist 
deserves special mention for his sympathetic accompani- 
ments, 

The critic of the New York Herald said, as part of his 
interesting review: “His interpretation of the Franck sonata 
was excellent. Imbued with true musicianship and deep 
feeling, it was played with fine sincerity and warmth, Mr. 
Ross plays simply and directly. His bowing is free and 
elastic, his tone full and sonorous.” The reviewer for the 
American commented: “His simple, unaffected manner 
accentuated his good musicianship. He grasped the mes- 
sage in Franck’s A major concerto and disclosed its moods 
and melodies with artistry and assurance.” 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 


The first Biltmore Friday morning musicale of the season 
was given on November 9, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Biltmore. An unusually large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence attended. Society was there in full force, comprising 
members of New York’s Four Hundred, as well as many 
prominent in musical circles. 

The soloists were John Charles Thomas, baritone; 
Suzanne Keener, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist. With such sterling artists it is 
no wonder that the audience showed its keen delight. All 
the artists gave of their best, thereby offering a perform- 
ance which will long and pleasantly be remembered by 
those who attended. 

Miss Keener opened the program with a delightful rendi- 
tion of the aria, Ombra Leggiera, from Dinorah, Meyerbeer ; 
she later sang the mad scene aria from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Donizetti, in which Louis P. Fritze played the flute 
obligato, and at the close she was heard with Mr. Thomas 
in a duet from Don Giovanni, Mozart, in which their voices 
blended admirably together. 

Mr. Nyiregyhazi played as his opening group, prelude in 
B flat major, Rachmaninoff, and Liszt’s paraphrase on Lucia 
di Lammermoor ; his second group contained Tschaikowsky’s 
Serenade de Don Juan and Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. II, 


* by Liszt. 


Mr. Thomas’ first group was made up of French songs: 
Le chemin de lune, Paulin; I! neige, Bemberg, and Requiem 
du Coeur, Pessard, while the second group was devoted to 
English songs: Roll Along Home, Martin; Nocturne 
(written for and dedicated to Mr. Thomas), by Pearl 
Curran; Twickenham Ferry, Marzials, and Mana-Zucca’s 
fascinating Nichavo, 

Spontaneous applause was bestowed upon each of the 
soloists, which necessitated adding encore —_ encore. The 
accompanists were William Janaushek for Mr. Thomas, and 
Vito Carnevali for Miss Keener. 


Frances Hall 

Frances Hall, an American pianist who gave a very suc- 
cessful debut recital last year, was heard in an interesting 
program at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon. This young 
artist again displayed many commendable qualities, outstand- 
ing among them being her sincerity and unaffected manner, 
her intelligent musicianship, a facile technic and ease of 
manner in pkaying. Burlesca and Capriccio, Scarlatti-Hut- 
cheson, and Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue in E minor, 
made up her opening group, and these she played with clarity 
and understanding. The major portion of her program was 
Schumann's Faschingsschwank Aus Wien, which she per- 
formed with spirit and to which she brought good command 
of style and feeling for contrast and variety of mood. Her 
tone was ingratiating, her phrasing was well considered, and 
her interpretation good. The last group consisted of Rach- 
maninoff numbers entirely—a valse, which was rendered 
with delightful grace, fleetness and keen rhythmic sense; 
Elegie, with its serious mood beautifully portrayed and an 
effective climax, and four preludes. 

“She possesses talent above the ordinary and the skill to 
reveal it attractively,” was the comment in the American, 
while the Herald had this to say: “She plays delightfully. 
She has ease of manner, assurance and modesty which sup- 
port her at the piano, and her performance shows a fine 
musical gift already admirably developed. In the varied 

music of her list yesterday she played throughout with indi- 
vidual power, intelligence and a very good command of the 
mechanical side of her art.” 


NOVEMBER 10 
Ernest Hutcheson 


The program.given by Ernest Hutcheson at Aeolian Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, November 10, was a model both as to 
content and execution. Brahms, MacDowell, Rachmaninoff 
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and Scriabin made up his list, which began with Brahms’ 
variations and fugue on a theme by Handel. Mr. Hutche- 
son did not play these merely as an intellectual piece of 
work planned to display brilliancy, as many concert pianists 
are apt to do, but he imbued them with live interest, playing 
with inspiration. However, back of that, as in all he plays, 
there was a scholarly attitude, and fine musical sensibility. 
He played them with straightforwardness and dignity, and 
under his fingers they took on a new meaning, the fugue 
being built up to a splendid climax. While Mr. Hutcheson’s 
technical equipment is ample for all requirements—in fact 
it is remarkably facile and sure—his playing calls attention 
to the music itself rather than to any technical achievements 
and, although he is individual in his expfession, he grasps 
the composer’s message and portrays it faithfully. Mac- 
Dowell’s Keltic sonata, which deserves more frequent hear- 
ings on concert programs, was interpreted with full justice 
to our great American composer. Mr. Hutcheson gave to 
it all that the first movement called for—‘great power and 
dignity’—and more. There was nobility of expression, 
beauty of tone, clarity of musical outline and fine dynamic 
power. The second movement, “with naive tenderness,” 
had the feeling and hints of melodies of some of Mac- 
Dowell’s shorter compositions. This movement Mr. Hutche- 
son played with simplicity and charm, with sentiment but 
not over-sentimentality. He is a sympathetic artist but is 
guided by a keen and well trained musical instinct. A 
Rachmaninoff group contained the Elegie, with its poignant 
melancholy; the haunting melody was made particularly 
expressive by beautiful singing tones. The barcarolle and 
the humorous Polichinellé were also much appreciated. The 
concluding group of Scriabin consisted of Poem, op. 32, No. 
1; Desir and three etudes, all of which were interpreted 
with exquisite feeling and true artistic insight. 

A large audience heartily applauded all the numbers and 
stayed at the close for as many encores as they could per- 
— him to add. 

The Tribune, in speaking of the Brahms number, said, 
“In this Mr. Hutcheson’s fine schooling and straight forward 
intellectual keenness came to the fore, but the heart interest 
formerly attributed to him also entered.” 

Richard Aldrich, speaking in the Times of the rarity of 
the MacDowell Keltic sonata on programs, said one reason 
perhaps is “that the work is so difficult that the last word 
° technical proficiency must be at the command of him who 
plays it. Mr. Hutcheson assuredly commanded it, and 
played the work with an evident sympathy and enthusiasm 
that made it count for all it is worth.” 


The Philharmonic Society 


A very interesting and varied program was offered to the 
patrons of the Philharmonic Society at its concert at Car- 
negie Hall Saturday evening, November 10. A lively read- 
ing of the gay Barber of Seville overture opened the con- 
cert, and was followed by Tschaikowsky’s suite No. 1, in 
D minor, op. 43. The six movements are widely contrasted 
and Conductor Van Hoogstraten gave the entire suite an 
excellent reading. The intermezzo was particularly lovely 
and the marche miniature a most delightful bit. Sibelius’ 
Finlandia, 


with its many contrasted and characteristic 
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moods, was moving in its admirable interpretation. Van 


Rigs ot ing conducted the fascinating Wiener Blut waltz 
by i 


trauss, with its undulating rhythms, in a pleasing 
manner, and the second Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt, which 
concluded the program, he gave with brilliancy and en- 
ergy, bringing out most colorful effects and intense moods. 
As usual at a Philharmonic concert, Carnegie Hall was 
well filled and the audience exceedingly enthusiastic. 


NOVEMBER Il 


Rudolph Polk 


Before an audience that practically filled every box and 
most oi the seats at Carnegie Hall on Sunday night, Rudolph 
Polk, after an absence of three years from our local recital 
halls, was heard again, much to the delight of his numerous 
friends. Mr. Polk’s artistry stands out in clear-cut fashion. 
During the time since his last appearance here Mr. Polk 
has been concertizing in Europe. His playing on Sunday 
night showed him to be a violinist of unusual ability. In 
the first place he has a splendid instrument, and in the 
second place he knows how to use it. 

His program was decidedly long and of a classical type. 
His first number was the Haendel sonata in E major with 
its four movements. This was followed immediately with 
Mozart’s concerto in G major. The third group contained 
Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie. These exacting groups seemed not 
to disturb him in the least and his playing elicited loud 
applause.. His last group was lighter, and the audience 
responded accordingly. There was a Kreisler arrangement, 
also a Joachim and Friedberg, and he closed the program 
with Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo. 

The American wrote: “A somewhat topheavy program, 
which began with two sonatas and a concerto, smoothly and 
skillfully read . .” The Times observed: “A large 
audience greeted Mr. Polk, evidently unforgetful of his 
long absence and plainly showing its pleasure in his playing.” 
The Tribune thought “he is well grounded in the principles 
of violin playing and produces a fm tone of steady if not 
big volume. e showed last night a little more warmth 
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than in previous recitals, with some glimmerings of a poetic 
influence entirely lacking in former years.” 

_Waldemir Liachowsky ably assisted the violinist at the 
piano. 


New York Symphony: Nikisch Soloist 


Mitja Nikisch, pianist, played with orchestra for the first 
time in this city at the Sunday afternoon concert of Walter 
Damrosch and his doughty men, at Aeolian Hall, November 
11, The work was the Brahms D minor, one of the longest 
and dullest works for piano ever written. Young Mr. 
Nikisch played it with understanding and care, and put 
into it all the life and vigor possible. Mr. Damrosch had 
evidently not spent much time rehearsing the orchestra part; 
contrary to habit, it was often ragged, probably because it 
is a score that the orchestra is called on to play so seldom. 
There was a great deal of applause for Mr. Nikisch, well 
deserved. 

The program opened with the Schubert Unfinished. Then 
came another performance of Stravinsky’s Le Chant du 
Rossignol. It impressed again as the work of a sure hand. 
As accompanying music to the pantomimic or operatic ver- 
sion of the story, it doubtless has more significance than 
when merely played by itself. After about twenty minutes, 
Stravinsky's everlasting cleverness begins to bore one. 

To close the program, Frank Bridge, the English com- 
poser, appeared as conductor for the first time here, lead- 
ing two short orchestral poems of his, suggested by lines 
of Richard Jefferies. The first poem is about summer haze 
and the second about merrymaking and dance. They are 
slight works, tuneful—as are all of Mr. Bridge’s composi- 
tions—semi-modern, so to say, in harmony, well orches- 
trated and decidedly hearable. Coming at the end of the 
program, after such a heavy dose, they did not rouse the 
enthusiasm they were entitled to. 


Society of the Friends of Music 


The first concert this season by the Society of the 
Friends of Music was given before a large audience on 
Sunday afternoon, in Town Hall. The all-Bach program 
comprised two cantatas and the Brandenburg concerto No. 
5 in D major for orchestra, solo piano, violin and flute, 
arranged by Max Reger. 

The first number, Cantata No. 52 for soprano, orchestra 
and chorus, Falsche Welt die trau ich nicht, opened with 
an orchestral prelude. Elizabeth Rethberg, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was soloist, rendering the recitatives 
and aria with much charm. Her beautiful voice and de- 
livery suited the music admirably. The Brandenburg con- 
certo, which followed, is written for orchestra and solo 
instruments and had as soloists: S, Sebestien, piano; Pierre 
Henrotte, violin, and Nicola Lancella, flute. he concerto 
is full of charm. Although not a piano concerto, the piano 
part, which strongly predominates, was effectively and 
intelligently played by Mr. Sebestien. The violinist, reported 
to be the new concertmaster of the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra, revealed a velvety and smooth tone, but limited 
in power, while Mr. Lancella subdued his flute tone so as to 
be in keeping with the general artistic effect. Of this con- 
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certo, the second (slow) movement, mainly a trio for the 
solo instruments, won the greatest approval. 

As the closing number, the cantata No. 184, Ernoviinschtes 
Freudenlicht, written for orchestra, chorus and solo quartet, 
was rendered. The soloists were Elizabeth Rethberg, Mar- 
ion Telva, George Meader and William Gustavson. Mr. 
Meader, who had the greater part of the solo work, two 
recitatives, arioso and aria, sang with much beauty and 
gained the admiration of the audience. The duet was like- 
wise well presented by Mme. Rethberg and Miss Telva, 
and the last part was rendered by Miss Telva and Mr. 
Gustavson, together with the chorus and orchestra. 

The performance was under the direction of Artur Bodan- 
zky. Stephen Townsend deserves a word of especial praise 
for the fine drilling of his chorus. 


League of Composers 


The League of Composers gave its first concert of the 
season at the Klaw Theater on the evening of November 11 
before a large audience which dwindled as the evening pro- 
ceeded until the house was not much more than half full, 
The elite remained. 

Probably that is the best criticism of this music. Highly 
modernistic, it pleases those who like it, or whose minds 
are so constructed that they want to like it. A strange sort 
of psychology animates these. Perhaps it. is a seeking after 
some spiritual sustenance that conservative art denies them. 
Who knows? 

It would seem to be the duty—it would certainly be the 
pleasure—of the critic who writes for musical readers to 
describe in technical detail these new works belonging to 
what is still a new school. Musicians all over the country 
who are denied the privilege of actually hearing these pieces, 
or of seeing the scores, want to know “what they are like,” 
want to get some idea of them. 

But, alas! such description is impossible. The only way 
to get any real impression of a discord is to hear it. Few 
people are able to imagine it, and to describe it is impossible. 
One is sure to give the impression that music made up almost 
entirely of dissonances is worse than it really is. The fact 
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of the matter seems to be that we swallow and digest large 
doses of discord with a certain pleasure so long as they are 
closely enough associated with some basic harmonic trend 
as to be lucid. In other words, some dissonances and dis- 
cords are “explained” as evident alterations of basic har- 
monies of the simplest kind; others are mere discords with 
neither meaning nor sense. 

That is all very well and good, but the trouble is that 
none of the ultra-modernists appear willing to recognize 
this as a guiding principle. Their adherence to it seems 
to be purely accidental, just as is their occasional “drop” 
into traditional modes. So far as one is able to make out, 
their one constant effort is to get on an elevated plane of 
advanced dissonance and stay there. Rhythm and the gen- 
eral trend of melody are as much like the old fashioned pat- 
terns as the new harmonies permit. 

However, there are other things. Bloch, in his new piano 
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quintet, heard for the first time on this occasion, and 
beautifully played by Harold Bauer and the Lenox Quartet, 
obviously aims at the expression of serious emotion; Stra- 
vinsky’s pieces for clarinet, unaccompanied, as evidently 
aim at nothing but the unusual and grotesque; while the 
now famous Rout, by Arthur Bliss, clearly aims at clever- 
ness, as do his songs, The Women of Yueh and Madam 
Noy. 

The Stravinsky pieces were simply stupid—occasionally 
comic—and even the splendid clarinet mastery of Sem Belli- 
son was unable to make them either impressive or inter- 
esting. The best of the Bliss pieces was the Rout, charm- 
ingly sung by Lillian Gustafson, conducted by the — 
and played by the Lenox Quartet and members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. But its cleverness is all too apparent. 
Intended, as it is, to describe a carnival scene, a passing 
parade of revelers, the imitations are too obvious—the drum, 
the dancers, the general confusion. But, also, in this very 
traditional relationship of remembered things lies its charm, 
and charming it is, but not deep. Not deep, but very 
pleasing, and very clever. 

Bloch, on the other hand, evidently intends to be deep, 
and could, undoubtedly, impress us very deeply indeed if he 
would only consent to lay aside his technical facility and 
his tendency towards futuristic effects. There are bursts 
of magnificence in this music, but they are sandwiched in 
between long passages where one is aware of what the com- 
poser intends, and all the more aware of the reason of, his 
failure to accompl'sh these intentions. The thing is rather 
distressing. The result, to a devotee of real music, is merely 
annoyance, and wonder why a man of such genuine talent 
should waste it in experiments in quarter tones, discordant 
ninths, little jig-like motives that cause expressions of amuse- 
ment to light up the faces of the people in the audience and 
even the players on the stage. 

There were times when Bloch forgot his pose and 
“descended” (we suppose he would call it that) into the 
idiom prized of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner. 
And at such times he showed us what he might be capable 
of. It must here be added, however, that the writer believes 
that a large part of the ineffectiveness of certain passages 
in this quintet were due to the medium. These passages 
had the sound of orchestra music, much the same as Bloch’s 
splendid Sholomo, and the blending parts and colors of the 
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orchestra might well cover up the experimental discords as 
the quintet fails to do. i 

The program terminated with an unimportant and rather 
uninteresting work by Albert Roussel, for piano and wood 


wind, ; 
Effim Liversky 


Effim Liversky, first heard in New York last spring, gave 
another recital on the evening of November 11, at Aeolian 
Hall, before a large audience of Russians. He sang a 
Russian program and was vigorously applauded. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Carnegie Hall was packed to capacity on Sunday after- 
noon to hear Reinald Werrenrath, who has one of the big- 
gest followings of any concert singer in New York today. 
Since the new law regarding free tickets has gone‘ into 
effect, it is very easy for the casual observer to note who 
is among the recitalists today who can draw real money 
in the box office. 

The program ranged all the way from the classic to 
simple ballads, and it is difficult to say in which group the 
singer was more effective. He was in excellent voice on 
Sunday afternoon, and besides his long program he was 
forced to encore after each group, and the audience re- 
fused to leave until it had had at least six other favorite 
encores. Among those called for was Danny, Deever, 
without which no Werrenrath concert would be complete. 

His first group contained a Handel and Haydn number, 
followed by the recitative and aria from Bach’s Watch Ye, 
Pray Ye. This singer has too long been associated with 
the oratorio to make further comment on his classical and 
traditional interpretation. His second group contained two 
Schubert songs followed by Lauf der Welt, Grieg, and 
Licht, Sinding, and to the writer's mind, of the first two 
groups these last were most brilliantly rendered and by 
far the most effective. His third group contained four 
Negro spirituals arranged by the Negro composer, R. 
Nathaniel Dett. These four new numbers quite captivated 
the audience and Mr. Werrenrath was very convincing with 
his dignified interpretation and fairly correct dialect. The 
songs in themselves are exceedingly well written. The four 
used were: I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always, Some- 
body’s Knocking At Your Door, O, the Land I am Bound 
For, and Follow Me. 

The fourth group contained three songs of the sea, which 
showed his delightful art in its most favorable light. These 
selections are rather difficult to sing and he rendered them 
in such a way that one feels sure most aspiring young bari- 
tones will attempt them. They were the Sea Gypsy, by 
Michael Head; O Falmouth Is a Fine Town, Martin Shaw 
and Captain Stratton’s Faney, Deems Taylor. The last 
group, varying in mood, style and quality of music, was 
also sung with the same skill and vocal finish that marks 
every program offered by Mr. Werrenrath. The first one, 
Lone Dog, by Rupert O. Erlebach, was tremendously amus- 
ing and received great applause. Sittin’ Thinkin’, by How- 
ard Fisher, proved to be a very pretty ballad. Then there 
was Slow, Horses, Slow, by Roger Jalowicz, which is a 
great song, and, had the audience carried the day, he would 
have been forced to repeat it. The loveliest ballad of this 
group. was a new song by Haydn Wood, a Brown Bird 
Singing, a typical ballad for all voices, and most likely will 
be one of the most popular numbers of the season. The 
program closed with Speaks’ On the Road to Mandalay. 

Among the encores were William Arms Fisher’s Over 
the Hill and Far Away and Goin’ Home, arranged from 
the Largo of Dvorak’s New World Symphony. There were 
also Salt Water Ballads, by Peel, and Bore h’s Armistice 
Day song, Red Is the English Rose, and itings’ Fuzzy- 
bbe and another Armistice Day song, I Saw a Lad in 

ak}, 

The critics, as always with Mr. Werrenrath, were en- 
thusiastic. The New York Tribune said: “When Reinald 
Werrenrath, one of the finest and best loved American 
baritones, sings in Carnegie Hall we may be sure of two 
things—the audience will be a large one and the program 
will be one to delight the ear rather than to display the 
schooling of the singer.” The Times stated: “When sing- 
ing’ in ‘half voice’’ Werrenrath was at his vocal best, a 
hating ee tone, in simple songs like Haydn Wood’s 
Brown Bird, Howard Fisher's Sittin’ Thinkin’, a humorous 
Lone Dog of Erlebach, Slow, Horses, Slow, by Roger 
Jalowicz, and the half spoken, wholly acted Road to Man- 
dalay of Oley Speaks.” The Herald: “Of Mr. Werren- 
rath’s delightful art there is little the reviewer can do but 
reiterate and embellish former praise. This young baritone 
not only knows how to sing exquisitely but the versatility 
and range of his interpretative powers are extraordinary. 
eee The excellent phrasing, perfect enunciation and 
finely wrought qualities of Mr. Werrenrath’s voice are a 
constant delight. Perhaps an occasional passage of Bach’s 
recitative and aria taxed his lower register, but in other 
respects his rendering of this stirring hymn was above re- 
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D’ALVAREZ APPEALS TO ALL CLASSES 
AS IS EVIDENCED BY HER LONDON SUCCESSES. 





Distinguished Contralto Says She Is Happiest When Singing to Those Who Feel the Music Without Knowing Why— 
Honored by French Minister of Fine Arts—To Open Her American Season with a New York Recital on November 20 


To meet Marguerite D'Alvarez is only to admire her, So 
human and real, senaporal to the stranger is very strong; to 
her friends, she lears herself more and more as the days 
go on. In a measure this may be due to the fact that she is 
interested in people and things. Her art is something very 
sacred to her, yet she is big enough to know that there are 
other things that count in life—being, for instance, kind and 
sincere with those with whom she comes in contact—and fair. 
Above everything else she is the kind of woman who could 
never do a dishonorable act—even to further her own end. 

In chatting with her about art and artists, there was no 
“all too familiar” evidence of back-biting and underestima- 
tion. She believes there is a place for every one—if not in one 
place then another. Apropos of this, Mme. D’Alvarez said 
that it took her seven years of hard work in England to attain 
the position that she holds there today and she hopes at the 
end of three more years in America to have achieved some 
of her dearest desires. 

This is Mme. D’Alvarez’s fourth season in this country in 
concert work and she has enjoyed much success wherever 
she has sung, but she is ambitious and has certain high ideals 
like most people in various lines who are progressive and 
want to grow—always. Mme. D’Alvarez is happiest when she 
is close to humanity. She declared that she loves best to sing 
to those who feel strongly the beauty of songs without under- 
standing why. On her arrival in England last season, the 
singer sang in Chester to an audience composed of very poor 
working people, who attended in their every day clothes, much 
bemuffled, but whose response to her singing was a tremend- 
ous inspiration. 

Mme. D’Alvarez sings to all classes and is a source of joy 
to. each, On July 9 last she was chosen to sing at Albert Hall 
for the benefit of a memorial for the Battle of the Somme’s 
Fallen Heroes. She felt greatly honored in that she had been 
thus chosen as the one to sing, and consequeritly gave up her 
own recital in order to do so. The King and? Queen of 
England were present, and following the concert the French 
Minister of Fine Arts informed Mme. d’Alvarez that for her 
services the French Government would decorate her.’ And 
so it happened at her “good-bye” concert in London on 
October 29, when a beautiful bejeweled decoration was pinned 
on her breast, the Minister of Fine Arts gallantly declared, 
but in all seriousness, that he hoped this would be the begin- 
ning of a great series of decorations from France. 

The demonstration at Mme, D’Alvarez’ “good-bye” concert 
for the season in London was goodly evidence of the esteem 
and love that the music lovers bear her. After numerous 
encores, the applause lasted for fully thirty minutes following 
the concert—even after the lights had been lowered. 

_Aside from her three recital appearances at Queen’s Hall 


and the Royal Albert Hall in London, Mme. D’Alvarez sang . 


in the Provinces. Some rest was gained—and the cure in- 
dulged in—in Marienbad, where her friend, Frances Alda 
was” encountered, ‘also Georges Polacco and his charming 


wife, Edith Mason. Then she went on to Venice, being much 
inspired by the wonderful architecture there. She also visited 
picturesque Lake Como. 

In Verona, Mme. D’Alvarez bought some rare old fur- 
niture for her new apartment in New York, And of course 
there was a flying trip to Paris before returning to London 
for her last concert prior to sailing. 

In speaking of her new apartment, Mme, D’Alvarez was 
most enthusiastic. She is bringing over all her lovely old 
furniture, many pieces of which belonged to her French 
mother. The exoctic D’Alvarez even spoke of having to 
find proper servants—quite a task these days, even for the 
housewife! When the writer replied that she would be much 
more comfortable in her own home than living in hotels. Mme. 
D’Alvarez smiled and said: “Yes, I believe I will like it very 
much, even though it will be used but four or five months 
a year, as I shall go abroad again at the conclusion of my 
American season for more concerts. But there I shall be 
surrounded by my own things. Old furniture, you know, is 
to me like old friends—a delight to have near one !” 

Mme. D’Alvarez is a champion of America in more ways 
than one. Woman like, clothes were touched upon and the 
singer declared that after buying a number of hats in Paris, 
she saw much more Chic ones in little Broadway shops on her 
return to New York. 

“The smart hats I saw on women in Paris,” Mme. 
D’Alvarez said, “I never seemed to see in the shops, proving 
that they must have been bought elsewhere. And furs—they 
are better and less expensive right here. But with all that,” 
she continued, “Paris is Paris, and I am hoping to sing there 
soon. You know I have never sung in France’’—a statement 
that came as a great surprise. Mme. D’Alvarez has sung 
almost everywhere else where there is a demand for art. 

And while the writer is on the subject of America, it 
should be mentioned that D'Alvarez spoke very highly of 
two American singers—Geraldine Farrar, whom she describes 
as having that quality of “getting very close to her audi- 
ences,” and Dorothy Jardon, “a very talented girl.” Of 
course there are others, but D’Alvarez just happened to 
speak of these two, and another American, a young com- 

ser, Rhea Silberta, whose Yohrzeit has been sung in 
London, America, and all over Australia by D’Alvarez with 
marked success. 

Mme. D’Alvarez will open her American season with a 
New York recital on November 20. iV. 


Berimen Pupils in Class Lesson 


Ernesto Bertimen presented four of his pupils in the 
first class lesson of the season at the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios on Saturday evening, October 27. The program was 
opened by a group of classical compositions, played beau- 
tifully by Bobby Tara, who was the newcomer of the 
evening. May List gave a temperamental rendition of sev- 
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eral numbers by Gruenfeld, Guiraud and Liszt. Especially 
interesting was her pla ing of the Allegro de Concert, by 
Guiraud, Helen Sc aedier = we Chopin A flat 
polenaise, with power and brilliancy. Mary Frances Wood 
delighted with her beautiful playing of several classical num- 
bers. Miss Wood is one of the most promising young 
pianists at the studios. 


Oscar Saenger Concerts at Wurlitzer’s 
Auditorium 


At the demonstrations of the Oscar Saenger teaching 
records by Victrola, given every Wednesday afternoon at 
3:30 in the Wurlitzer Auditorium, there is always a concert 
by Saenger students. During the month of October four 
programs were given by the following artists: First pro 
gram, October 10, Elsa Warde, soprano, and Berjer Beau 
sang, baritone; second program, October 17, Ruth Bender, 
soprano, and Norman Yanowsky, baritone; third program 
October 24, Louise Rhondda, soprano, and Oliver Stewart, 
tenor; fourth program, October 31, Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano, Isabella Addis, contralto, and Norman Yanovsky, 
baritone. 

Hermina Earnest gave the demonstrations in excellent 
manner and the accompaniments were capably played by 
Doris Adams and John Daley. 


Toscha Seidel Completely Recovered 

After seven days of high temperature, and confined to 
his bed with grippe, Toscha Seidel has completely recovered 
and has been permitted by attending physicians to return 
from Hadley, Mme. Joseph Gatti’s summer residence in 
the Adirondacks, to his home in New York. The family 
doctor has also examined him thoroughly and pronounces 
Mr. Seidel in the best of condition, which is fortunate, as 
on the 8th of this month he left the city again to start on a 
concert tour. 





Barozzi Recital, November 19 


Socrate Barozzi, violinist, is announced by the J. B. Pond 
Lyceum Bureau to give a recital at Town Hal! on the eve 
ning of November 19. Mr. Barozzi is said to have started 
his career as a protegé of Queen Carmen Sylva and to 
have played for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, and fre 
quently before Queen Marie of Roumania. It was Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
who induced Mr. Barozzi to come to America. 


Hofmann to Play All Chopin 
Josef Hofmann will give his second New York recital 
of the season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 24. Mr. Hofmann will play an all-Chopin program 
on this occasion. 


—_—_ 


Mrs. Harcum Back from California 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, head of the Harcum 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., recently returned from a trip 
to California. 





—_—_X—— 
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VAN om VEER ~ MI 


CONTRALTO 


TRIUMPH AGAIN IN NEW YORK RECITAL 








“A large audience was in attendance and was enthusi- 
astic in its appreciation of the two singers.” —New York 
EY «Tribune, Nov. 1, 1923. 


° “There was an interesting and well planned program. 
F$ Both artists were in excellent voice. Mr. Miller sang the 
4 aria from ‘Acis and Galatea’ with much spirit and a great 
deal of skill, Mme. Van der Veer’s upper range revealed 
a wealth of expression, notably in her Strauss offerings. 
In the duets there was a consistently maintained ensem- 
ble and a finish and balance of tone which greatly height- 
ened enjoyment of the recital.”—New York Herald, Nov. 


1, 1923. 


“Both artists have made many friends and admirers by 
admirable work in oratorio. They proved to be equally 
artistic and entertaining in last night’s varied program. 
Miss Van der Veer’s lovely tones and fine diction were 
displayed in German, French and American songs. Mr. 
Miller possesses a voice of good compass and attractive 
quality. His interpretation of Handelian extracts was 
noteworthy for breadth of phrasing and equable tone pro- 
Fi duction throughout his range."—New York American, 

; | Nov. 1, 1923. 





Fi ' “Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer gave « joint 
recital to an applauding audience and one most 
& impressive avalanches of flowers seen this season, These 
Fj artists are so well known there is little to report beyond 


the fact that a robust tenor and a clear contralto are 
always grateful to hear, especially when provided with a 
program as good as theirs was last night."—New York 
World, Nov. 1, 1923. 


“A varied program of solos and duets held the atten- 
tion of a discriminating audience. Both artists have se- 
cured a large following throughout the States, having 
appeared individually and together for some years. Mme. 


and delivers her songs with much ease and charm, while 


purity."—New York Telegraph, Nov. 1, 1923. 


the best presentation of their art, so that the whole con- 
cert inspired the public and increased the artists’ popu- 
larity. 
at lovely and impressive. Mr. Miller's beautiful 
tones and exhilarating tenor and his ripe art expressed 
itself throughout all his offerings."—New York Staats- 
Zeitung, Nov. 1, 1923. 


tenors."—New York Evening Mail, Nov. 1, 1923. 


in New York music circles, were greeted by a large and 
friendly audience. Their well thought out program com- 


REED e 
TENOR be 
prised classical arias and duets and songs of more popular : 
nature. Mr. Miller ‘did’ the Handel arias in artistic © 
style, and both singers were thoroughly enjoyable in the Ns 
Schumann duets.”"—New York Evening World, Nov. 1, 
1923, ie 
“There was a cheerful, pleasant concert in Aeolian Hall De 
\e 


last night. Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller, who 
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me y believe that music is something to enjoy, not a deep tragic [J 

Van der Veer is possessed of a voice rich in resonance art, gave their annual joint recital of songs and duets i" 
; : before an audience that looked as if it was enjoying itself. 

Mr. Miller's lyric tenor is delightful in tonal quality and Mr, Miller sang some old airs of Handel. He is an adept 
at this type of music. Mme. Van der Veer essayed Ger- 54 

man lieder and modern French songs and made them im 

“Both singers were in good voice and gave to the full teresting. Three duets of Schumann were charmingly x 
interpreted."—New York Evening Telegram, Nov. 1, {hy 

1923. ‘° 

The voice of Mme. Van der Veer is charmingly ie 
“Their program gave a correct and able exhibition of 

what to sing and how to sing it. It was a thrill enough to 

please and satisfy a large audience of sophisticated de- | 

mands. It wus the tenor who began the program, his {& 

4 f group devoutly given up to Handel, in that firmly agree- /® 

“Mr, Miller has long been one of our chief oratorio able voice which commends Mr, Miller periodically to x 
oratorio audiences, and with a smooth benignity of style. ie 

Mme. Van der Veer made use of a power to sustain her @ 

“Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller, both favorites notes to the point of rare exquisiteness. She is a just 
and happy interpreter."—New York Sun and Globe, Nov. 

1, 1923. Mea 

ie 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY OPENS 
THREE WEEKS’ STAY IN BOSTON 





Returns in Familiar Repertory—Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet H us 


Welcome Innovation—Nikisch Stirs Large Audience— 


Galli-Curci at Opera House—New York Philharmonic Welcomed—Leginska Delights in Recital 


Boston, Mass., November 11.—Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company returned last Monday for its annual 
stay at the Boston Opera House, this year’s tenancy having 
been extended to three weeks instead of the customary fort 
night. The performances of the company were elaborately 
reviewed during *the recent season in New York, and no 
attempt will be made to give detailed accounts of the same 
performances in Boston, Suffice it to say that a number of 
improvements in the productions of this highly successful 
organization are distinctly worthy of note 

To begin with, the performances have that quality which 
is so indispensable to effective artistic expression. The 
members of the company—lesser singers and even chorus, 
as well as leading singers—are surer of lines and music than 
heretofore, with the result that their singing and acting has 
greater authority, is more spontaneous and therefore more 
convincing than in the past. The orchestra appears to have 
been slightly increased in size and improved in quality, giv 
ing the able conductor, Mr. Peroni, more opportunity to 
gain the ends of which he is capable and for which he 
strives. Settings and costuming remain virtually unchanged 

not particularly modern perhaps, but adequate for the type 
of production which Mr, Gallo can give for the prices paid 
at the box office. 

A more noteworthy addition to the artistic resources of the 
company is the Paviey-Oukrainsky Ballet, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera. This admirably trained group of dancers 
took part in every performance, either in dances incidental 
to the opera or in added numbers of its own, such as the 
Bacchanal from Saint-Saéns’ opera Samson, the exquisite 
Afternoon of a Faun by Debussy, or Saint-Saens’ Danse 
Macabre. 

The repertory for the first week was as follows: Monday, 
Rigoletto; Tuesday, Tosca; Wednesday matinee, Martha; 
Wednesday evening, Aida; Thursday, Madame Butterfly; 
Friday, Jewels of the Madonna; Saturday matinee, Carmen ; 
Saturday evening, I! Trovatore. The principal roles gave Mr. 
Gallo’s leading singers ample opportunity to exhibit their 
abilities. These artists included Mmes, Lucchese, Saroya, 
Roselle, Escobar, Gentle, Charlebois, Omuki and de Mette, 
and Messrs, Chiappini, Basiola, Onofrei, Salazar, Tommasini, 
Interrante, Valle, de Viasi and Cervi. 

Name AND PLayinG or Nikiscn Stir Boston SyMpHony 
AUDIENCES 

It is many years since the magic name of Nikisch has cast 
its spell over the music lovers of Boston. The reappearance 
of a Nikisch in our midst—this time Mitja, pianist, son of 
the illustrious Arthur, conductor of the local Symphony in its 
palmy days—was the signal for an impressive tribute at the 
last pair of Symphony Concerts, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, November 2 and 3, in Symphony Hall. 
But the tribute was not wholly sentimental, for young 


Nikisch demonstrated in a brilliant performance of Liszt's 
second concerto that he had inherited a great deal of the 
talent that distinguished his father. His technical equipment, 
although not spectacular, was ample for all requirements. It 
was the musical and poetic cualities in his performance, 
rather than the mechanical, that featured the playing of Mr. 
Nikisch, and the audience responded spontaneously to the 
ready appeal of his interpretation recalling him again and 
again. 

A novelty of the program was Camille Zeckwer’s Jade 
Butterflies, inspired by the verses of Louis Untermeyer, 
Paraphrases from the Japanese. This composition won the 
prize offered by the Chicago North Shore Festival Associa- 
tion last year, and a first hearing discloses much more merit 
than one usually finds in prize-winning works. It is well 
written, the composer utilizing modern means not as ends 
in themselves but to obtain colorful, poetic and imaginative 
effects. 

The program opened with an admirable performance of a 
seldom heard symphony by Mozart, in C major-—not the 
greatest of his works, yet nevertheless abounding in the 
wistful grace and charming spontaneity that stamp the music 
of this most inspired of composers, 

A beautiful performance of Goldmark’s sensuous and 
warm flowing overture to Sakuntala brought the concert to 
a close, 

Gauii-Curct AT Ovpera House 


Amelita Galli-Curci, coloratura soprano, with the able 
assistance of Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist, gave her first local concert of the season Sunday 
afternoon, November 4, at the Boston Opera House. Events 
of the occasion ran about as usual. The singer’s program 
contained airs in the ancient manner by Lotti and Donaudy, 
displayful operatic pieces from I] Trovatore, Puritani, 
Dinorah and Pearl of Brazil, Liszt’s Loreley, and songs by 
French, Spanish and American composers. These she sang 
with her accustomed purity of tone and vocal ease, necessi- 
tating numerous additions to the program—principally folk 
songs, in which she makes perhaps her greatest appeal. The 
audience was very large and quite enthusiastic. 

New York PHILHARMONIC AND Von Hoocstraten WEL- 
COMED 


The first of the Steinert concerts, Sunday afternoon, 
November 4, in Symphony Hall, brought to Boston the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, and its new leader, 
Willem Van Hoogstraten. The orchestra was assisted by 
Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, pianist of this city, and Joseph 
Schwarz, baritone. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten arranged a program well calculated 
to reveal the virtues of his orchestra and his own merit as 
conductor. It comprised the Pathétique symphony of Tschai- 
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kowsky, the prelude and Liebestod from Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde, and Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire music 
from Wagner’s Die Walkiire. The Philharmonic is one of 
the great American orchestras as is proven in such funda- 
mentals as precision, euphony and balance. Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten proved himself a sensitive musician, with a clear 
conception of the dramatic values inherent in the works he 
played. To be sure, any conductor with such an orchestra 
at his command can ride to victory on a war-horse like the 
poester symphony of Tschaikowsky. But the young Dutch 
leader probed beneath the surface of the Pathétique, 
bringing out not only its ready melodic appeal but also 
its moody, introspective quality, its poignant melancholy and 
interrupted gayety—the futile struggle with Fate that the 
Russian has so vividly portrayed. The usual sentimentality 
was there, of course, but more convincing than usual, and 
the audience was stirred to tremendous enthusiasm, the ap- 
plause after a spirited reading of the third movement being 
especially vigorous. With the impassioned episodes from 
Tristan, Mr. Van Hoogstraten was not quite so persuasive. 
The sensuous longing and ecstasy, the anguish and despair 
of this greatest of ‘all love music were merely suggested in 
his interpretation. Wagnerian music drama requires broader 
treatment than the Philharmonic leader gives it at present. 
Meticulous attention to details occasionally makes him fail 
to see the forest for the trees. 

Although they lengthened the concert beyond reasonable 
limits the soloists added to the pleasures of the afternoon. 
Mme. Szumowska’s reputation as technician and interpreter 
was materially enhanced by her performance of Chopin’s 
beautiful concerto in F minor. Mr. Schwarz sang arias 
from Handel’s Israel in Egypt and Verdi's The Masked 
Ball, and Wotan’s music in the final scene of Die Walkiire. 
His voice is a rich baritone of liberal range, his singing is 
musical and he demonstrated in Wotan’s tragic Farewell that 
he has the power to project the dramatic significance of his 
song. It was Mr, Schwarz’ first appearance in these parts 
and he left a very favorable impression. 


LEGINSKA IN FAMILIAR PLEASURES 


Ethel Leginska, pianist of familiar abilities, bobbed hair 
and short skirt, gave her annual Boston recital, Saturday 
afternoon, November 3, in Jordan Hall. Miss Leginska gave 
a pleasurable exhibition of her uncommon pianistic gifts in 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 26, and his Rondo over the Lost 
Farthing; a miscellany of pieces by Chopin, and Schulz- 
Evler’s ornate version of Strauss’ popular Blue Danube 
Waltz. In addition the pianist played two compositions from 
her own pen—The Gargoyles of Notre Dame, already heard 
here twice, and a more fanciful and better written piece, 
The Dance of a Puppet, which won instant favor. Miss 
Leginska was heard by a good sized audience, which gave 
frequent evidence of its appreciation. be ws 

Scott Songs at Festival 


At the recent National Music Festival in Buffalo, two of 
John Prindle Scott’s songs were included on the poem. 
Harriet Shire, soprano, sang The Wind’s in the South, and 


“Edna Zahm, soprano, closed her song group with Mr. 


Scott’s Holiday. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EVERYTHING IN READINESS FOR SIEGFRIED 
WAGNER’S COMING, SAYS MANAGER DAIBER 


Before Jules Daiber went abroad early last summer to 
arrange with Siegfried Wagner to come to America and 
tour for the benefit of the restoration of Bayreuth, 4 had 
the encouragement and supple ot Walter Damrosch and 
Willem Mengelberg, who also were ready to put their 
orchestras at his disposal. 

“Since my return,” Mr. Daiber cheerfully informed the 
Musica Courier representative only a few days since, “the 
first symphony orchestra and conductor to put themselves 
at the disposition of Wagner were Mr. Stransky and the 
New State Symphony. They have also offered voluntary 
royalties every time a Wagnerian selection is played by them 
this season, and this plan will be followed by other sym- 
phony orchestras. 

“The Wagnerian Opera Company, when Siegfried Wagner 
conducts his first opera, Die Baerenhaeuter, on January 29 
at the Manhattan Opera House, will also pay a voluntary 
royalty on not only this but every Wagnerian opera given 
detain season, to help that fund for the restoration of 
Bay . Even Fortune Gallo, who only produces Lohen- 
grin, will do his share. The powers that be at the Metro- 
politan . sib Company will do something in some form or 
other. matter is now before the Board and it will no 
doubt be an operatic performance or a concert. This move- 
ment will in turn be followed by the Chicago Civic Opera. 

“The British National Opera Company, Percy Pitt con- 
ductor, hearing of the effort to raise the fund for the 
restoration of Bayreuth and the destitute condition of the 
composer's widow and children, gave a performance of 
Tristan and Isolde at Covent Garden, London, on July 5 
last, all artists, the orchestra and conductor donating their 
services, The sum of £555 was realized and handed over. 
This example will doubtless be followed in America.” 


Mr. Daiber beter that the pendulum is swinging the 
other way. All the foreign artists are coming here, but 
as soon as political conditions in Europe are definitely 
settled, the American singers will again find great fields 
open to them there, in Germany, England, Russia and other 
countries, 

“Siegfried Wagner is most enthusiastic about coming to 
America,” continued his manager. “And while here he will 
hear a number of American singers from which to select 
for Bayreuth for next season. Also American conductors !” 

“But suppose the political situation in Germany is not 
changed in the near future?” Mr. Daiber was asked. 

“I have made provision that all voluntary royalties and 
the proceeds of henefit performances shall remain in a 
New York bank unti! such time as the fund may be properly 
expended on the other side,” he replied. “Dates for Bay- 
reuth, however, are fixed. In case of necessity, these can 
be postponed one year!” 

Mr. Daiber told the writer that at the symphony concerts 
to be conducted by Siegfried Wagner on his American tour, 
many of the former Bayreuth singers will give their services 
gratis. Among these are Schumann Heink, Bohnen, Kemp 
and others, as well. as Wagnerian singers who have never 
sung in Bayreuth. 

“Mr. Wagner will arrive the middle of January,” Mr. 
Daiber continued, in conclusion, “with his English wife, 
Winifred Klindworth. The tour will be from six to eight 
weeks and will take him as far as the Pacific Coast to con- 
duct both the Los Angeles and San Francisco orchestras. 
His program will be composed of the music of three 
generations: Liszt, his grandfather; Richard, his father, and 
himself. J. V. 





Christine Miller Still “Putting It Over” 


Christine Miller, now Mrs. Clemson of Pittsburgh and 
retired from the concert career that made her nationally 
famougy still gives her emineit services for such charities 
as We not, under any circumstances, pay a professional, 
it ‘this retired artist’s fixed principle not to interfere in 
any way with the work of those professionally active, and 
never to ; neva payment for her services. But she still “puts 
it over,” as the following notice by Harvey B. Gaul, in the 
Pittsburgh Post amply proves: 

“Christine Miller Clemson, the courageous! What does she 
care for concert convention? Forsooth, nothing. Custom can 
go hang so far as she is concerned. Whereas most singers 
feel impelled to. open their .programs with pretentious arias, 
while their voices are fresh and their audiences are fresher. 
Christine Miller Clemson says, ‘Go to. I'll close with the 
grandest songs I know and whatever easy ones are. to be 
sung will be used first.” And this she did last night in the 
Hotel Schenley when she appeared for the Children’s Charity 
of the Presbyterian Hospital. 

“As to voice, Mrs. Clemson could jump into the concert 
game where she left off. years ago, and go much further 
now than she did then. There is the same lovely tessiture, 
the same viola-like warmth and richness, and the ‘sob’ in 
her voice, the ‘break’ that is the bete noir of most’ contralto’s, 
was most poignant. She tints her tones and as for diction, 
she could write a treatise on phonetics. Her words don’t sing, 
they ‘speak.’ 

“For an opening group she employed four folk songs from 
the British Isles. The ingratiating Little Red Lark was done 
with tristesse, and the Irish Bendemeer’s Stream, was a suave 
bit of singing. 

“A second group brought four American folk songs. The 
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Louisiana lilt Ma Li’l Batteau from Lily Strickland’s Bayou 
Songs, was lovingly given. The Spanish-California Carmela, 
arranged in strophe pattern, was a fine expatriated Spanish 
idiom. Burleigh’s arrangement of I Stood on de Ribber ob 
Jerdon was a sincere interpretation. 

“In her French and Italian songs she achieved new heights. 
Gustave Ferrari’s Le Mirroir was a delightful piece of mezzo- 
voce. The oft heard Rabey Tes Yeux was sung as we don't 
often hear it at students’ recitals. Guarnereri’s Caro el mio 
Bambin’ was a study in tendresse. Respighi’s often ventured 
etude in shadows and gloom, Nebbie, was given a sinster 
and somber reading. For all its modernity, it was rather a 
purple bit of bombast. 

“A newcomer, Clarence Olmstead, was given a first hearing 
in three songs. Here is a writer with potential gifts. Watch 
for his name. He strings a sweet song-line and he knows the 
modus operandi of the modernist group. He is dissonant 
without chen ugly. Furthermore he feels his texts. Thy 
Sweet Singing was a happy placing of intervals; Tears was 
a piece of transitory sorrow with a rather decent piano line 
and Over the Sand was splendid in rhythm. 

“For a closing group Brahms and Hugo Wolf were chosen. 
That grand old cohnny bachelor, Johannes Brahms could 
be either maternal or amourous ad lib. and sometimes both 
within the same song. Is there a finer cantilena than Feldein- 
samkeit? Mrs. Clemson gave it the requisite legato and 
arched phrase. His Meine Liebe ist Gruen was a_Viennese 
springtime, sparkling and moving. Hugo Wolf’s Kennst du 
das Land, probably one of the greatest songs in all German 
lieder, was done with dramatic and emotional content. 

“Earl Mitchell at the piano was forceful and at the same 
time subservient. He causes the piano to be warp and woof 
and an art-whole instead of a mere key-pitch-rhythm back- 
ground. The concert was a tremendous success and next year 
it is to be hoped it will be moved over to the Mosque or some 
adequate auditorium.” 

Congratulations and felicitations are due Mrs. Clemson 
both on account of her success and for her stand in regard 
to professionalism. 





Sklarevski at Peabody Conservatory 


Alexander Sklarevski, Russian pianist, has been added to 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory. On November 2, 
Mr. Sklarevski, was heard in Baltimore for the first time 
when the Baltimore News commented as follows ‘ 


That the Peabody Conservatory has a valuable addition to its 
faculty in Alexander Sklarevski was demonstrated by the recital 
with which this Russian pianist made his Baltimore debut yesterday 
afternoon, The program was good. Schumann’s Carnival, the open 
ing number, was given a well balanced performance. The audience 
was large and the applause was spontaneous and hearty. 

Last summer Mr. ag was guest teacher at the 
Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. At the close of this en- 
gagement, he was heard there in recital and was proclaimed 
by the Town Crier of July 14, 1923, as “One of the great 
pianists.” This same paper further comments : 

Seattle had an_ opportunity on Monday evening to hear Alexander 
> as the Russian pianist, interpret a program of remarkable 
- ity. In one sense of the word it was an exhausting program, 

or while the artist's playing was satisfying to a rare degree, his 
interpretation even of the familiar numbers was so individual that 
the listener could not for a moment relax his intensity of attention. 
That is unusual. One may generally listen casually with the feeling 
that at least one is getting all the artist has to give. Not so, when 
Sklarevski plays. Then too, the program was out of the ordinary. 
Between his Bach Fan‘asie and double fuga played with a crystaline 
clearness, and his Liszt numbers at the close, which he invested with 
charm and brilliancy, there was a group of Chopin numbers in which 
he showed individuality without any striving for theatrical effects. 
In fact that is one of the charms of the pianist—his utter lack of 
mannerisms. His technic is of such high order that whether he is 
presenting a Chopin waltz or Etudes Symphoniques by Schumann, 
there is no suggestion of effort in attaining effects. 


— 


Florence Leonard’s Diagnosis Class 


Florence Leonard has resumed her New York lessons at 
her Carnegie Hall studio. That these classes are both in- 
teresting and advantageous to the student is evidenced from 
Breithaupt’s wide influence in Europe (his works have 
been endorsed by Carrefio, Busoni and other great artists), 
and from Miss mard’s success in the forming and build- 
ing up of technic, as well as her numerous papers and 
lectures on the subject. She announces for November 24 
a class to determine the immediate technical requirements 
of the students who present themselves for criticism. She 
will hear a limited number of players, and tell them what 
is the first step toward correcting faults or increasing tech- 
nical ability. In connection with the, class there will be a 
brief discussion of various kinds of technic, and the order 
in which they shall be studied. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducin me of the flat contra- 
dictions, ne that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Arthur Rubinstein, Pianist, October 21 


American Evening Journal 
For the Chopin and Debussy There were,.as a fact, two 
1umbers he seemed to encase his things one missed in Rubinstein 
steel digits in velvet velvet in his fingers and in 
; his musical makeup. 
Times Evening Journal 
Bach's organ toccata . was A Bach organ toccata had the 
presented in an energetic man semblance of being what it should 
rer, a test for the powers of the be, but only the semblance. 
viano for sound, 
Mitja Nikisch, Pianist, October 23 
Times Tribune 
There is a cer.ain intensity of He is at present too detached, 
*xpression in his playing that is t.o cool, too stringent, too much 
leeply engrossing, and a deep at ease in Zion 
preoccupation with the music in 
and, here is a communicating 


warmth and a frequent burning 
impetuosity 


Tribune Evening Mail 
He is utterly and refreshingly He was intense, he was thun 
unsentimental; .. . his tact and derous, his temperament galloped 
his esthetic restraint are manifest off from his technic, he hooied 


his pedal like a frantic horse. 


in every note that he plays. 
Evening Mail 


Evening Jouranl 


The Chopin pieces revealed him His Chopin was disappointing, 
to be a great pianist, certainly and not only because the tone it 
ne in the making self lacked lusciousness, 


Elshuco Trio Itinerary 
The Elshuco Trio is to appear in Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
November 19; California, Pa., November 21; Flint, Mich., 
November 26, por Kalamazoo, Mich., on November 27 
The Trio’s first New York concert of the season will take 
place in Aeolian Hall on December 7. 


Levitzki to Play Interesting Works 


Mischa Levitzki, at his Carnegie Hall recital on December 
4, will play, among other things, a modern group of com- 
positions by Dohnanyi, Godowsky, Scriabin and Levitzki 
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ROBERT PERUTZ 


Polish Violinist 


What the Press Says: 

The New York Times— 

Mr. Perutz gave his selections with a high type of 
technic—always with a rich quality of tone, 
The New York American 

Mr. Perutz is to be commended for arranging a pro- 
gram of music not worn threadbare by repetition. He 
played with good tone and expression 
The Morning Telegraph 

In style and technic Mr. Perutz is far above the 
ordinary. He draws a delightfully smooth bow and 


seeins to know exactly what he is doing. 

The Herald-—- 

He is a violinist of much accomplishment and au- 
thority. His tone is commendable and his intonation 


admirable. He enjoyed much success with his audience 


The New York Leader: 

Robert Perutz is a violinist of unusual distinction 
With a tone that is singularly rugged, and, at times, 
almost gritty with the stuff of the soil, he performs 
music that is music truly and not merely named go be- 
cause of a definite succession of pretty noises. There 
is only one other violinist who equals Mr. Perutz's 
recitals in quality of music and execution—his country- 
man, Paul Kochanski. (Edwin Seaver.) 

The Evening World— _ 

Mr. Perutz is a player of greater experience than th« 
general run of the newcomers. He is a pupil of Flesch 
and we detected earmarks of the Flesch method 
through Mr. Perutz's recital He has a warm, soft 
tone, plenty of poise and a musician's grasp of the 
music. (Frank arren.) 
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Spiering Heralded as Master of Baton 


From Berlin and Vienna come news of additional succésses 


those cities, as well as in other parts of Germany, of Theo- 
lore Spicring, conductor. Mr. Spiering has been conducting 
oncerts of the Berlix Philharmonic Orchestra and similar 
organizations in Vienna and some of the smaller German 
cities during the past summer season, as already recorded 
in these columns, and has been acclaimed by the entire press 
vherever he has appeared, Evidently he is a master of the 
aton, and some of his press notices from the leading critics 
of Berlin will prove of interest: 
The ecstatic heights attainable by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
urge of an inspired leader was demonstrated to an extraordinary 
earee on the occasion of Theodore Spiering’s recent appearance in 
terlir A reading so convineing and powerful as that of Tschaikow 
h Francesca da Rimini emanating from a nature so delicately 
: proved an interesting psychological experience It was a 
terful performance, cast from a perfect mold, Spiering likewise 
trated hie commanding qualifications in the second symphony 
by Brahms and in an intricate accompaniment to a piano concerto by 
leo Sowerby Dr. Paul Ertel, in the Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, October 


Spier ducted the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 





} “Thursday in a program consisting of the D major 

Symphor Brahms, a new piano concerto by Leo Sowerby, and the 
rchestral Phantasie, Francesca da Rimini, by Tschaikowsky, I must 
mfess that Spiering’s interpretations revealed so much spirit and 

t er insig united with such brilliancy and verve of execution, that 
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his right to be included omeng the few really com- 
manding conductors of ae y ake is ne ee ‘ 
Prof, to Same, Courrier, Berlin, ~ 
September 29, 





Spiering recreates with steeniting freshness, 
clarity and vigor, and from apparently inexhaust- 
ible resources. Above all, his sure technic enables 
him to penetrate the soul of his art and reveal it 
to his listeners, His performance of the Tschaikow- 

Francesca da Riminin was an exceptionally rare 
achievement. In the passages in which ee spirit 
of Francesca rises trom the turbulent, ething 
depths of Hell, a somewhat more visionary inane 
tation mig, perhaps, have been desirable. de- 
piction of Hell, however,-was thrown on a large 
canvas with a sure, masterly hand, and in magnif- 
icent colors. All in all, a great achievement.— 
Ehrich _ rban, B, Z. am ‘Mittag, Berlin, September 
28, 1923, 





Theodore Spiering, genial artist and man, the 
friend and associate of Gustave Mahler during his 
sojourn in New York, and who conducted in 
Mahler's stead at numerous concerts, peared 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Pe his 
return to America, At his Berlin concert last year, 
the first symphony of Brahms constituted the prin- 
cipal number, this year he presented the second 
symphony... . Spiering imbued his reading with 
the incisiveness of rhythm which the work demands 

the serenade-like moods of the middle movements 
glowed with lyric beauty. The finale poured forth 
the true spirit of the mystic Brahms, and rose to 
festive heights. Ali in all, a renewed and brilliant 
proof of Spiering’s mastery of his materia, . . 
This was again brilliantly demonstrated, in still 
a higher degree, in Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da 
Rimini, a performance which revealed Spiering’s 
high powers as a conductor, and his mastery of 
tone color when employing the orchestral palette of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. . Once again apes 
ing has given proof of the qualities which have 
placed him in the high position he enjoys in the 
musical world.—-Rudolf Kastner, Morgenpost, Sep- 
tember 36, 1923, Berlin, 


Personality a a Theo Karle Asset 


Theo Karle is one of those Americans 
who have won a high place as a tenor, not 
only among native artists but in competition 
with great singers throughout the world. 
His progress has been rapid. He was born 
in Olympia, Wash., and g§pent his early days 
on the Pacific Coast. For him it was a 
quick transition from sihging in a western 
choir at a dollar a Sunday to a prominent 
place in operatic and concert work. Mr. 
Karle sings classical Italian and French 
songs and arias. Not the least of the young 
tenor’s assets is his fine personality, He is 
the typical American and seems always in 
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THEODORE SPIERING 





intimate sympathy with every audience. 


Lisa Roma’s Montreal Success 


Lisa Roma won an instant success in joint recital with 
Raoul Vidas at the series of Windsor Hall recitals, No- 
vember 1. She sang groups of songs from the classic and 
modern schools, and received such a reception by the audi- 
ence that she was recalled after each number. The press 
was decidedly favorable, the Montreal La Press saying of 
her that she is “an exquisite vocal artist” with a “very pure, 
warm and sympathetic soprano. She was well received by the 
audience and recalled after every number.” La Patrie says 








A Return Engagement at Duluth, Minn. 


October 19, 1923. ) 
First Appearance at St. Joseph, Mo. 


presence and her magnetic personality. 


(St. Joseph Gazette, October 16, 1923.) 





Anna BURMEISTER 


SOPRANO 
“Given Unqualified Approval.” 


“Anna Burmeister has a lovely lyric soprano which charmed her audience and her delightful choice 
of songs and gracious manner of delivery made it a great aitiatls to hear her.—( Duluth News-Tribune, 


“The audience received Anna Burmeister with constantly increasing enthusiasm, for the varied program 
revealed new abilities with each succeeding group. Her voice has a widé range of capabilities. 


The quality of freshness, combined with a method that seems the last word in finish, makes for high 
artistic attainment, Miss Burmeister’s work is invariably interesting and reveals many surprises, 
unexpected interpretations and delightful contrasts. She was given unqualified approval throughout 
her program.”—(St. Joseph News-Press, October 16, 1923.) 
“There was not an empty chair in the crystal room of the Hotel Robidoux, and even standing room was 
ate at the recital of Anna Burmeister, who opened the season for the Fortnightly Club, 

Miss Burmeister more than pleased the large audience with her charming voice, her delightful stage 
She sang with clear, limpid tones and with a plaintive 
sweetness which charmed her hearers. The program was one of delightful appeal and well balanced. 


Werrenrath and Burmeister Hold Audience Under Spell at Virginia, Minn. 


“Anna Burmeister, with a voice as mellow as an old moon and as clear and scintillating as a frosty 
night proved a fitting artist to stand with the beloved baritone. She was acclaimed and ascended to a 
throne aiongside Werrenrath in the hearts of the audience.—( Virginia Enterprise, October 5, 1923.) 


Concert Management 
EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 








that Madame Roma “has a flexible voice which lends itself 
admirably to the style of Handel, and her facile execution 
served her well in The Song of the Lark by Lalo and 
compositions by Catalani, Duparc, Dvorak, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and LaForge.” On her program Madame Roma also 
included The Crying for Water by Campbell-Tipton, and 
an aria from Le Cid, Massenet. The critic of the Montreal 
Gazette stated: “Miss Roma has a soprano voice of range 
and power and displayed dramatic instinct.” 

She will sing at the Biltmore Musicale on December 21 








LISA ROMA 


“and is ae —_ — with John Charles Thomas in 


Newark on Novembe 


Callaway-John’s Program 


Jencie Callaway-John, soprano, will give a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, November 21, with 
Richard Hageman at the piano. The program will include 
two Mozart arias, three songs by Respighi, French songs by 
Duparc, Bruneau and Ravel, a group of Strauss and Schu- 
bert songs, and songs in English ‘by er, Hadley, Ayres, 
Callaway-John and Hageman, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending November 8. Detailed reviews will appear at a 
later date on those selections which this department deems 
sufficiently interesting and important musically. ] 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


MUSIC FOR FOUR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
by Ch, M. Loeffler. 

TRIO FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN AND VIOLON- 
CELLO (piano score), by William Clifford Heilman. 

TRIO FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN AND VIOLON- 
CELLO (Parts), by William Clifford Heilman, 

THREE PIECES FOR FLUTE, HARP AND 
STRING QUARTET (score), by Daniel Gregory Mason. 

MUSIC. FOR FOUR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
(score), by Ch. M. Loeffler. 

THREE PIECES FOR FLUTE, HARP AND STRING 
QUARTET (parts), by Daniel Gregory Mason. 

(The Boston Music Co., Boston) 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, by Hanna Van 
Vollenhoven. 
(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 
FIFTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS OF ALL NATIONS, 
by Eduardo Marzo. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


DITSON’S MUSIC WRITER AND SPELLER, by 
Arthur B. Canfield. 

THE BEARS AT THE BEACH, by Homer Grunn. 

HERE’S MY HEART (medium voice, in D), by John 
H. Densmore. 

HERE’S MY HEART (high voice, in F), by John H. 
Densmore. 

COME NOW, AND LET US REASON TOGETHER 
(medium voice, in E), by G. Waring Stebbins. 

COME NOW, AND LET US REASON TOGETHER 
(high voice, in G), by G. Waring Stebbins. 

GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAINS (high voice, in 
G flat), by Harvey B. Gaul. 

GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAINS (low voice, in 
E flat), by Harvey B. Gaul. 

WHILE BELLS OF MEMORY CHIME (low voice, 
in C), by Marguerite Lawrence Test. 

WHILE BELLS OF MEMORY CHIME (high voice, 
in F), by Marguerite Lawrence Test. 

WHILE BELLS OF MEMORY CHIME (medium 
voice in E flat), by Marguerite Lawrence Test). 

DIE TOTEN AUGEN, by Eugen D’Albert (opera). 

M. J. 





(Seciety for the Publication of A i Music) 


Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Cello 
By William Clifford Heilman 


Music for Four Stringed Instruments 
By Charles Martin Loeffler 


Three Pieces for Flute, Harp and String Quartet 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 


The receipt of these three new publications of the Society 
for the Publication of American Music.is a disappointment. 
It brings out the regretable and deplorable fact that Amer- 
ican composition, in the opinion, at least, of those who 
have this Society in charge, is limited to a very few names, 
one of them not native. There is nothing new nor startling 
nor encouraging about publications of works by Daniel 
Gregory Mason and Charles Martin Loeffler. 

Mr, Loeffler has been known to us for many years and 
admired for his talent and integrity and the excellence of 
his technic, but no one is likely to expect anything from his 
pen that is far in advance of what he has already done. 
This music for four stringed instruments, in other words a 
string quartet (Mr. Loeffler appears to be temporarily under 
the influence of Percy Grainger in his search for orginality 
of title) is in three movements, the second one called Easter 
Sunday. At the head of the first one is the beginning of 
the plain chant “Resurrexi” which serves as a basis of the 
quartet. It is not necessary to say that this music is attrac- 
tive and excellently constructed, and it will be welcomed as 
an addition to quartet literature. 

Daniel Gregory Mason's feeees for flute, harp and string 
quartet, entitled Sarabande, slegy, and Caprice, are dedicated 
to Georges Laurent and to The Boston Flute Players’ Club. 
The Sarabande is in the ancient style, as might be expected, 
and not especially thrilling, as also might be expected! More 
attractive by far is the Elegy, which is based upon-a quaint 
melody, not unlovely. The best of the three parts of this 
suite is the final movement, the Caprice, which is in 7-4 time, 
alternating 2-4 and 3-4 in a curious way, giving one the 
impression of a mere alteration of waltz tempo and suggest- 
ing that if Mr. Mason would allow himself to write a simple 
waltz -he might win popularity on Broadway. This music is 
pleasing enough but it does not suggest that in Mr. Mason 
we have the great American composer that all of us are 
waiting for. : : 

William Clifford Heilman is a new name to this reviewer, 
though he may be well known for all that. The fact that 
the work is dedicated to Walter Raymond Spalding suggests 
that Mr. Heilman is probably a Bostonian, possibly a Har- 
yard graduate. However that may be, the work is carefully 
made and has some passages of considerable force, especially 
some of the syncopations. It is a rather melodic work and 
the piano part is flowing and grateful, but one can not be 
but astonished that a composer in these days should base 
a large work upon such trite motives as those used in the 
first and second movement. The motive of the third move- 
ment is far superior to the others in the judgment of this 
reviewer. However, this reviewer would also like to say 
that he considers it often impossible to pass judgment on 
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such a work as this without hearing it, and may ~ very 
i P. 


much mistaken in his veiw. , 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Through the Looking Glass (Five Pictures from 


Lewis Carroll) 
By Deems Taylor (Orchestra Score) 

It is good to see compositions by American composers 
appearing in orchestra score, something that is made 
possible by the comparatively low cost of engraving done 
in Germany now. r. Taylor’s work has already stood 
the test of publicity and emerged triumphant. Mr. Dam- 
rosch gave it its baptism last year and it is on the programs 
of four or five American orchestras for the present season. 
The five numbers are Dedication, The Garden of Live 
Flowers, Jabberwocky, Looking Glass Insects, and The 
White Knight. 

Dedication is built up on a gentle songlike theme, quietly 
orchestrated, the striking feature being a very clever obligato 
in counterpoint for the piano against light strings and wind. 
Mr. Taylor, by the way, makes very clever use of piano as 
an instrument of the orchestra throughout the suite. The 
Garden of Live Flowers is woodwind chatter interrupted by 
a short lyric episode for strings. 

Jabberwocky, that renowned and awe-inspiring animal, 
whiffles and burbles to his heart's content. The clarinet has 
some extraordinary things to do. One suspects that it may 
be the Jub Jub Bird. Then the Beamish Boy comes march- 
ing on to a stirring tune and there is a tremendous contest 
in fugue form, ending with the snicker-snack of the Vorpal 
Blade, after which the Jabberwocky dies by easy stages, 
uttering a long soliloquy on the solo bassoon, which ranges 
all the way from’an mf mutter, through f# protests to a 
final pp gurgle in the throat; and then the Beamish Boy 
marches away again, passing the Tumtum Tree on which 
the Jub Jub Bird sits on his way home. 

Looking Glass Insects is an extremely clever bit of in- 
strumentation, It is the scherzo of the suite and as effective 
an orchestral number as this reviewer has listened to in a 
long time. It is scored for strings, con sordini, the piano 
with tissue paper across the strings, and very light touches 
of the woodwinds. The motives are slight but the scoring 
is done with extreme ingenuity, the various insects—bees, 
gnats, rocking-horse-flies and bread-and-butter-flies—hum- 
ming and buzzing with faithfulness and persistency that 
makes one unconsciously look about for a fly swatter. 

To end with there is The White Knight, a solemnly digni- 
fied sort of a simpleton, who, whenever his horse stopped, 
fell off in front and whenever it went on again, fell off 
behind. This the good gentleman does with decided regu- 
larity in Mr. Taylor’s music. There is a lovely lyric theme 
for Alice who remembered The White Knight longer than 
anything else that she saw through the looking glass and in 
the end she waves her handkerchief to him as he goes around 
the turn on a major second, piano, on the flutes and clarinet. 

The whole suite is delightful, showing great fancy and 
imagination and the ability really to express humor in music, 
something extremely rare among composers. It well deserves 
the favorable reception that it received and the number of 
performances that it is to have. The score itself is gotten 
up in most attractive fashion, the engraving and printing is 
of a remarkable clearness and before each number the 
appropriate quotations from Through the Looking Glass 
are printed. 

Nor is the dedication the least interesting thing about the 
score: “To Katharine Moore Taylor from a difficult son.” 
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(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York) 
The Land o’ Romance, and Wishes Three 
Songs by George H. Gartlan 

There may be a few singers who have not used George 
Gartlan’s The Lilac Tree for an encore but their number 
is so small as to be negligible. The Land 0’ Romance is a 
straight waltz song with a fascinating refrain which prom- 
ises to win as much success as The Lilac Tree. Mr. Gartlan 
knows how to write an effective song that goes with 
mixed audiences. This is ‘a splendid choice for any semi- 
popular program. 

ishes Three, the subtitle of which is The Leprechaun, 

is a neat little Irish tune with very bright words, and 
it is as well fitted for an encore song as The Lilac Tree, 
already mentioned. It needs no further recommendation 
than to say it is no more difficult than that song and just 
as sure of success with an audience. 


Little Lad o’ Dreams 
Song by Cedric W. Lemont 
This is one of those gently swinging songs in 6/8 rhythm 
of the best ballad type. Perfectly simple, yet written with 
a musicianly hand, vocally grateful and effective. 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York) 


Bouquet and Lonely 
Two Songs by Gennaro M. Curci 

Two melodious numbers. Bouquet is a simple little song 
suggestive of a serenade in handling and treatment of the 
accompaniment. Lonely is more pretentious, but no less 
telling when well sung. It works up to a broad, sustained 
passage at the end, which can be made enormously effective 
The first would make an execellent encore song. The 
second is good in a group. 


(John Church Co., New York) 


Margot Knew (Song) 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 
This song, a poem by Martens, is a French Provengal 
Light and gay, it will be appreciated as an encore song. 
It is somewhat difficult. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Two Violin Pieces 
By Arthur Troostwyk 
These are simple melodic pieces showing very little 
individuality, but pleasing enough and very well written. 
Both of them will be appreciated by teachers, and the one 
entitled Fair Titania (an Old English Dance), will be 
found especially pleasing. The other is a mazurka and is 
longer and more difficult. 





Christmas Music 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


Six Traditional Carols for Christmas 
Arranged for Women's Voices (Three-Part), by Charles 
Fonteyn Manney 
These six carols are not only traditional, but also—at 
least five of them—the most beautiful carols, musically 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB 


Nov. 12, 1923 


TRENTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Nov. 27, 1923 
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May 8-9, 1924 


JACKSON (Miss.) FESTIVAL 
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CHICAGO GIVES JOHN McCORMACK 
A GREAT RECEPTION AT RECITAL 


Graveure, Too, Appears After Long Absence and Is Wildly Applauded—Italian Benefit Concert—Howard Feiges’ Recital 
—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Program Pleases—News Notes of Interest 


November 10.—Several concerts and recitals took 

place on Sunday, November 4, but only two attracted the 

attention of this office—that of Louis Graveure in the after- 

noon, and the one given by John McCormack in the evening. 
Joun McCormack, 

There is no greater favorite in the musical world today 
than John McCormack. After too long an absence from 
Chicago he returned for a recital to find the Auditorium 
jammed from pit to dome and the vast stage crowded to 


Chicago, 


suffocation. The McCormack fans are legion and _ his 
greatest admirers are found among those who enjoy 
beautiful singing, precise enunciation, impeccable phrasing, 
clarity and suavity of tone, all of which qualities were 
present at the recital under discussion Here indeed is an 
artist in the best sense of the word—one who gives of his 


very best and that is the acme of perfection in the art of 
singing. McCormack sings the classics with great rever- 
ence, the German lieder with fine understanding and appre- 
ciation for the text as well as for the music, and he delivers 
the Irish folk songs so beautifully that not only those who 
have lrish blood in their veins, but others also, react to 
those songs as presented by him. A true American, John 
McCormack also delivers songs by American composers as 
though each selection meant something to him, and through- 
out his program, which was augmented by many repetitions 
and additions, he gave entire satisfaction. There was nothing 
to mar his admirable delivery. Stating that McCormack 
has returned a greater artist than when last heard here, 
in itself explains the exuberance of this reviewer. “The 
greatest lyric tenor,” as several critics on the daily press of 
Chicago called McCormack, had a triumphal reception and 
throughout the evening his audience made manifest its sat- 
isfaction by heartily applauding the recitalist. 

Edwin Schneider played most artistic accompaniments 
and Lauri Kennedy, cellist, assistant artist, played his solos 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 

Louis GRAVEURE 

It had been quite a while since Louis Graveure appeared 
here and the Studebaker Theater was practically sold out 
on Sunday afternoon. As soon as the popular baritone made 
his appearance his admirers made him feel that they were 
happy to hear him anew. Graveure is another artist who 
well deserves that name, who knows how to sing and how 


to enunciate words in at least three different languages. 
His first group was made up of numbers by Schubert, 
Brahms and Schumann, His second group included songs 
from the sixteenth and thirteenth centuries, besides others 


His French group included num- 
Dupare and Saint-Saéns. His 
Liszt, Richard Strauss and 


by Campion and Arnold. 
bers by Franck, Paladilhe, 


German selections were by 
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Jensen. His last group in English included numbers by 

Crist, Kramer and Moussorgsky. Graveure is a fine inter- 
preter of the song literature, his diction is perfection itself 
and his delivery always interesting. His voice is a service- 
able organ which shows now a tendency to become a 
tenor rather than a baritone and which, though not volu- 
minous, carries so well that even in most exquisite mezza 
voce, which was often used by the recitalist, it carries to 
the most remote nook in the theater. A very fine recital, 
in which Mr, Graveure had the good fortune of being 
accompanied by Arpad Sandor, who presided at the piano. 
The concert was under the management of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. 

ItautAN Benerrr Concert. 

At Orchestra Hall on Monday evening, November 5, a 
concert was given for the benefit of the Italian Poor Chil- 
dren's fund, of which Mrs. Herbert Drew is chairman, and 
the patrons and patronesses enlisted the names of many 
of Chicago’s best known citizens. Stanley Martin, organist, 
opened the concert with selections by Verdi, Mascagni, 
Corelli, Schubert and Yon. He was succeeded by Frieda 
Saiger, a professional student of Vittorio Trevisan, who sang 
the Jewel Song from Faust. Mrs. Trevisan played her 
accompaniments. Then came Olga Menn, a very popular 
young woman, who, with the assistance of Isaac Van 
Grove at the piano, sang the entrance song from Madame 
Butterfly, Gounod’s Ave Maria, Shannon's Irish Lullaby 
and Spross’ Major and Minor. Mario Carboni sang the 
Eri Tu from Verdi's Masked Ball and the Waltz Song 
from Planquette’s Chimes of Normandy. Evelyn Bostle- 
mann, one of the most promising young singers of this 
city and a professional student from the class of Francesco 
Daddi, made herself and her teacher proud by her singing 
of an aria from Donizetti's Linda di Chamounix. She was 
well assisted by Rhea Shelters, accompanist. Vittorio Trevi- 
san’s participation in the program was one of the rare 
treats of the evening. He sang several numbers, which 
were well enjoyed by his listeners. Silvio Scionti and 
Herman Ferber played the Grieg sonata for piano and violin. 
Beryl Brown, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, another 
artist pupil of Francesco Daddi, made a hit in the Puccini 
Vissi d’Arte aria. The others programmed were Francesco 
Daddi, scheduled to sing a group of Neopolitan songs, in 
which he is inimitable; Julie Manierre, popular in the 
smart set, programmed in the aria Depuis le jour from 
Charpentier’s Louise, and the concert came to a conclusion 
with the Meyerbeer Coronation March, played on the organ 
by Stanley Martin. A very fine concert for a good cause 
and the receipts must have been even above expectations. 


Howarp Feices in REcirAt. 


At Lyon & Healy Hall, Howard Feiges, eleven-year-old 
pianist from the class of Walter Spry, made his debut 
before a large and ‘demonstrative audience on Monday 
evening, November 5. Young Feiges has been heard on 
several occasions at recitals given under the auspices of 
the Columbia School, but this was the first time that he 
was heard in a public concert hall, and his success presaged 
well for many future appearances. Howard Feiges does 
not seem to belong to that category of socalled “marvel 
children”; he is already a fine musician, as reflected in his 
reading of the Beethoven Sonata Pathetique which opened 
his program. Later he played the Chopin Nocturne, No. 2; 
Ketten’s Etude, Chase of the Butterfly; Liszt’s The Nightin- 
gale and Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, and concluded his 
very comprehensive program with the Mendelssohn Capric- 
cioso. Young Feiges is already a credit to his teacher, Mr. 
Spry, and to the school where he is being taught. He is, 
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without doubt, one of the most promising young pianists. 
Charles Skopp was the assisting artist and played his violin 
with telling effect. Margaret Farr, another pianist from 
the class of Walter Spry and winner of the prize offered 
by the Society of American Musicians, played the accom- 
paniments for the violinist. 

Youne Ce.ust tro Desut Unner Kinso.vinc MANAGEMENT. 

Lillia Rehberg, the gifted fifteen-year-old cellist, will 
make her debut in Chicago under Rachel Busey Kinsolving’ s 
management at the Fine Arts Recital Hall in March. Miss 
Rehberg is a pupil of Hans Hess. 

Hanna Butter Sincs ror Musicians’ Cuus. 

At the 526th concert given under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club of Women, in the Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
last Monday afternoon, November 5, Hanna Butler, the 
popular soprano, was heard. Mrs. Butler sang for the 
first time in Chicago Rudolph Ganz’ Pensee—a very diffi- 
cult number, superbly rendered, which made a deep im- 
pression on the listeners. Her group was opened with 
Handel’s Skylark, Pretty Rover, which was sung with ex- 
cellent tofie; fine phrasing and clear enunciation. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Hymne au _ Soleil was splendidly  inter- 
preted by the soloist, who was warmly applauded by a 
very discriminating audience. Mrs. Butler’s vocal agility 
was displayed to fine advantage in this number, which she 
could have repeated, so insistent were the demands for a 
second hearing. 'Woodman’s My Heart Is a Lute, and 
Samuel R. Gaines’ Ecstasy concluded her group. Mrs. 
Butler was beautifully gowned and looked as ravishing to 
the eye as her singing was to the ear. 

Opera Notes. 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, will make his debut as guest conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 18, directing a performance of Richard Wagner's 
Siegfried. Forrest Lamont, the American tenor, will por- 
tray Siegfried; Myrna Sharlow, who has returned to the 
Chicago Opera after an absence of three years, will be 
Briinnhilde; Kathryn Meisle will make her debut as Erda; 
Lucie Westen will make her first appearance as the Forest 
Bird; Harry Stier will be Mime; Alexander Kipnis will be 
Wotan; Virgilio Lazzari will be the Fafner, and William 
Beck, Alberich. 

De Primo anv De Zanco IN Joint RECITAL. 

In the Green Gold Room of the Parkway Hotel, on Tues- 
day evening, November 6, a joint recital was given by 
Eugenie de Primo, pianist-composer, and Servais De Zanco, 
operatic tenor. 

Avice Gentle with CHicaco OPERA, 

Alice Gentle has been engaged for several performances 
of Carmen during the early part of the opera season, it is 
announced by the management of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


November 15, 


SamueL D, Setwitz’ Catacoc. 

This office acknowledges receipt of a catalog of the 
artists booked through the office of Samuel D. Selwitz and 
associates. The catalog is well gotten up and the list of 
talent that Mr. Selwitz offers to the public and local man- 
agers contains many well known names. 

Haypn Owens’ Activities. 

Haydn Owens, the well known pianist, accompanist and 
conductor, has moved his studio from Kimball Hall to 420 
Fine Arts Building. During Mr. Owens’ recent trip to 
France and Great Britain he spent considerable time in 
Wales getting together Welsh choral and orchestral com-. 
positions for a concert of Welsh compositions to be given 
under his direction in the spring. 

The Haydn Choral Society, of which Mr. Owens is con- 
ductor, has started rehearsals for its coming season. The 
society’s first concert will be in Orchestra Hall on January 
16, when, combined with two hundred and fifty girls of the 
St. Xavier Academy, they will present The Children’s Cru- 
sade by Pierné, assisted by sixty members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and well known soloists. In the 
first part of the same program the girls of the academy, 
assisted by the orchestra and seven soloists under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Owens, will present The Children at Bethle- 
hem, also by Pierné. In March the society will give a 
mixed program, featuring an American choral work, under 
the auspices of the Concordia Young People’s League. 
Other concerts will be announced later, Rehearsals are 
held every Monday evening in The Atheneum Hall and 
anybody wishing to join the society should communicate 
with the director at his studio or at the rehearsal hall be- 
tween seven-thirty and eight o’clock Monday evenings. No 
new members will be accepted for the Crusade concert after 
December 3. 

Joseph ScHWARZ ComMENnps ApoLPH MUHLMANN 

Joseph Schwarz, the celebrated baritone, who recently 
gave a recital in Chicago, visited the Muhimann School of 
Opera on Lake Shore Drive during his stay here. Fol- 
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lowing his visit he sent the following glowing letter to Mr. 
Muhlmann, the organizer of the Opera Sc 

My Dear Frienp MuniMann: 

It gave me extraordinary pleasure to witness your work with the 
members of your opera class, it was really inspirin oe to hear a group 
of enthusiastic students singing their chorus and solo parts so exact, 
so distinctly pronounced, so true to pitch. 

Beautiful and well trained voices you showed in your class, some 
of them very promising for the future. 

nly a man with energy, knowledge and vast experience can ac- 
complish what you did, and therefore accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions, 

In admiration and devotion 

Yours very truly, 
gned) Josepn Scuwarz 


Cuicaco Musica Cottece Notes. 

The Chicago Musical College gave a concert in the La 
Salle Theater Sunday afternoon. Lilly Suellman, harp 
student of the college, was harp soloist at the concert given 
November 4 at the Holy Evangelical Lutheran Church. The 
Beta Chapter of the Phi Beta Sorority gave a concert at 
Lyon & Healy Hall, Wednesday, November 7. Evelyn 
Levin, who was one of the students of Leon Sametini be- 
fore going to Professor Leopold Auer, will give a violin re- 
cital at Cohan’s Grand. Opera House, November 25 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. 


The American Conservatory has conducted, for some 
years, two branch schools, one on the South Side at 1133 
East Sixty-third Street, near University Avenue, and a 
North Side-school at 4611 Kenmore Avenue, corner Wil- 
son Avenue. These branch schools are ‘supplied with regular 
conservatory instructors and are enjoying a prosperous 
season, The South Side school is under the direction of 
Crawford Geigwin and Walter Aschenbrenner and the 
officers of the North Side school are Olga Kuechler, di- 
rector; Alice Anderson, assistant director, and Hilda Brown, 
secretary. 

Louise Winter appeared at the noon-day recital of No- 
vember 2, arranged by the W. W. Kimball Company, with 
her usual success. 

Two members of the American Conservatory faculty, 
Heniot Levy, pianist-composer, and Hans Miinzer, violinist, 
took part in the recital arranged for Friday noon, Novem- 
ber 9. Mr. Miinzer’s numbers were a rondino by Kreisler 
and the adagio from Bruch’s G minor concerto, and Mr. 
Levy’s a nocturne by Chopin, the allegro scherzando from 
the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, and his own waltz, 
No. 1, the latter two numbers in conjunction with a re- 
producing piano. 

Fioyp F. Jones Sincs WiTMARK Sones. 

Prominent among the numbers on the well selected pro- 
gram which Floyd F. Jones, tenor, gave at the Sherwood 
Recital Hall, Tuesday evening, November 6, were two 
Negro spirituals, My Little Soul’s Gwine a-Shine and 
Satan’s A Liar, by David W. Guion, both M. Witmark & 
Sons publications. 

Busu Conservatory HappeNnrincs. 


Marjorie Moline, soprano, pupil of the Bush Conser- 
vatory, appeared on the program of the Central Y. M. C. A., 
Thursday, November 1. Helma Johnson, also a Votaw 
pupil, sang for the Kindergarten Alumni Association, No- 
vember 3. 

Julie Manierre Mann, artist-pupil of Boza Oumiroff of 
Bush Conservatory, sang for the Junior Friends of Art, 
November 6. The program was given jointly with McNair 
Ilgenfritz, composer-pianist. 

Joseph Englehardt and Edith Kendal, violinists, were 
accepted as members of the master class for violinists at 
Bush Conservatory at the recent examinations. The master 
class is under the direction of Richard Czerwonky, and 

* entitles these young artists to two years’ free instruction 
under this distinguished artist. 

HANNA Butter Entertains GERMAN Opera CoMPANY. 


Hanna Butler, the well known Chicago soprano and vocal 
teacher, entertained at a tea in her Fine Arts Building 
studio for members of the Wagnerian Opera Company on 
Friday afternoon, November 9 

SHerwoop Music ScHoor REcirTAts. 


There was a recital given at the Sherwood Music School 
Recital Hall on Thursday evening, November 1, by Audrey 
Call, violinist, and Harold Van Horne, pianist. Both dis- 
played excellent talent in a well arranged program, the vio- 
linist playing Debussy, Paulsen, Kreisler and Mendelssohn 
selections and the pianist offering numbers by Weber, Mac- 
Dowell and Chopin, and both joined forces in the Bee- 
thoven sonata in F for violin and piano. 

Some thirty pupils of the piano department were heard 
in recital on November 8, in the Sherwood Recital Hall. 

Gienn Dittarp GuNN Scuoor ProcraM. 


On November 10, pupils of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School 
of Music and Dramatic Art, participated in a program in 
the school recital hall. Vocal numbers were sung by mem- 
bers of the opera department of the school, known as the 
Muhlmann School of Opera, of which Adolf Muhlmann is 
the director. Other numbers were by the dramatic de 
ment. The Muhlmann pupils included Isadore Mishkin, 
Tillie Thorp and a group ftem the school of opera. 

Cuicaco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PROGRAM. 

High lights in this week’s symphony program were the 

brilliant orchestral work in the Tschaikowsky fourth sym- 

hony and Felix Borowski’s overture-fantasie, Youth. The 
Techctbowsiey symphony affords many opportunities for 
solo work for members of the orchestra’s various sections 
, and .these, admirably set forth, and the undirected pizzicato 
movement—in which Stock allowed his orchestra to stand 
up on its Own mettle—stimulated new interest in the time- 
worn symphony. The audience reacted to the brilliant 


work and accorded Stock and his orchestra a rousing recep- 
tion, both bowing acknowledgment in turn. Borowski’s 
overture-fantasie, which was heard at the North Shore 
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Pentivel last spring, having won the $1,000 prize offered 
by the Festival Association, proved even more fascinating 
on second hearing. It is a sterling number and one of the 
most delightful of the many emanating from the prolific 
n of that master of orchestration and learned musician, 
elix Borowski. The orchestra played it exceptionally well, 
adding much to its success. Other purely orchestral num- 
bers, perhaps less interesting but not less beautifully treated 
by Conductor Stock and his men, were the Berlioz Ben- 
venuto Cellini overture and the symphonic poem, Finlandia, 
of Sibelius. The soloist for the week was selected from 
among the orchestra members, Enrico Tramonti, harpist, 
who shared in the Ravel introduction and gee for harp 
with string quartet, flute and clarinet, and offered Tour- 
nier’s Feerie, Prelude and Dance as his solo. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 





are 
published as as possible, The large number 
of pen ay ond th the nitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Wuen Dw He First Appear? 


“We are in the midst of an argument as to when Josef Hofmann 
first appeared in this country. Some one thinks it was when 
he was quite young, but as there is such a difference of opinion 
about it, we agree to leave the question to our invariable authority, 
the Musica Courier. Can you give us this information, with 
date of his birth, so as to have the facts recorded? While we have 
an active musical club, we are in a small town where reference 
books are not obtainable, which explains our troubling you. We 
are indebted to you for many past favors, and thank you for 
your courtesy.” 

osef Hofmann was born at Podgorze, near Cracow, January 20, 

1876. He was a pupil of his father, who was a professor of harmony 
and composition at Warsaw Conservatory and conductor of the 
Warsaw Opera. At the age of six he played in public and at nine 
made a tour of Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, France and 
England. It was 1887-8 that he was first heard here, and it is a 
matter of record that he played fifty-two concerts in two and a half 
months. It cannot a matter of surprise that under such a strain 
the boy’s health broke down and he had to retire from public life. 
The following six years he devoted his time to the study of composi 
tion and orchestration under H. Ne = in Berlin, Also during this 
time he took piano lessons from Rubinstein in Dresden, who con- 
sidered him the most remarkable pte = genius he had ever heard 
of. Then in 1894 he made his reappearance in public, and ten years 
from his first appearance in this country, returned—that is in 1898 
since which time he has made almost yearly appearances, He has 
written a number of pieces for the piano but, it is believed, has never 
played his own aie in public. His book, Piano Pla: ing With 
Piano Questions Answered, is considered very practical, yon his 
understanding of the technical problems of his art. 
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Juan Manén Returns the End of December 


Juan Manén, the Spanish violinist, returns for his second 
American tour the end of December. He is coming from 
Russia, where, at the invitation of the Russian Government, 
he gave a series of fifteen concerts. The contract with the 
Russian Government is remarkable inasmuch as the fee 
was payable in United States currency. This proves that 
a great artist can earn real American money in other coun- 
tries as well, even in Russia. 

Manén’s tour begins on January 3, and will take him as far 
west as Denver, and north to Winnipeg, where he is sched- 
uled to play on March 3, next. He will also play in Chi- 
cago on his return trip to New York. 


Zielinska Scores in Brooklyn Concert 


At the gala concert of Roma Camp, No. 243, held at 
Congress Casino, Brooklyn, on October 28, Genia Zielinska, 
coloratura soprano, scored a fine success, not alone through 
the beauty of her voice and interpretation, but also because 
of her charming stage presence. Miss Zielinska’s numbers 
were Ah Fors’ é lui from Traviata and Caro Nome from 
Rigoletto; she also participated in several duets. 





Alice Buxton Boynton Debut in Maine 


From Portland, Me., comes the announcement that the 
annual recital of Alice Buxton Boynton, contralto of that 
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city, will take place November 19. Her recitals are always 
among the best offerings of Portland’s musical season, for 
the folk of the Pine Tree State are justly proud of the 
accomplished singer. Mme. Boynton is one of the summer 
colony in Raymond, Me., made musically prominent through 
the activities of Joseph Regneas, who teaches there each 
summer, and this master of vocal art is enthusiastic in his 
praise of the Boynton voice and art. The musical public 
looks forward with pleasure to her forthcoming recital. 





Harry Colin Thorpe Pupil in Atlantic City 


Beatrice Gaeke, soprano, has been engaged for two recitals 
in Atlantic City at the Chalfonte and Galen Hall hotels, 
Mrs, Gaeke, who has studied during the past two seasons 
with Harry Colin Thorpe, is gaining an enviable reputation 
as a singer, and her services are greatly in demand. 
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CANTOR JOSEF ROSENBLATT, 
after returning from a very successful tour of Edrope during 
the summer, has begun a solidly booked tour of the United 
States, which will keep him busy in the East and Middle 
West in November and December, the South in January and 
early February, and the Pacific Coast the latter part of 
February and March. He will return to the East the last 
of March to fill other engagements until the latter part of 
Way Vr. Rosenblatt will be assisted on his tour by the 
Russian violinist, Abracha Konevsky, who was heard with 
great success in this country last year, (Rappoport photo) 


MARCELLA ROESSLER, 
Licbling, who is to make her debut at the 
(Photo © by Mishkin) 


pupil of Eatelle 
Wetropolitan Opera as Santuzza, 
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HENRY MOELLER, 
tenor, has just made a record of Pale Moon and Fallen 
Leaves. His experience in recording has enabled him to 
make an unusually fine record. He possesses a voice of pure 
quality and it is predicted for him that he will have a most 
successful career, Mr. Moeller is a pupil of Enrico Rosatti, 
who is the teacher of Gigli, one of the principal tenors of 
the Metropolitan, (Photo © Elzin) 


CLARICE BALAS§ 


and a group of her pupils at their annual garden party at 


Breeze-Playmore, the Balas summer home in Parma, The 

young lady in the first row, third from the left, won the gold 

medal for piano playing at the recent concert of the Cleve- 

land Musical Association. Miss Balas is to be seen fifth 

from the left. November 13 she began her concert work 

for the season by giving a program for the Lecture. Recital 
Club of Cleveland. 


8. L. ROTHAFEL, 
a prominent figure in the musi- 
cal life here, and the great per- 
sonality which is responsible 
for the splendid musical presen- 
tations at the Capitol Theater, 
Mr. Rothafel will be guest of 
honor at the first meeting and 
concert of the season by the 
American Music Optimists, and 
will address the meeting. Mana- 
Zucca, pianist-composer, and 
president and founder of the 

society, will preside. 


JOHN 
PRINDLE 
ScoTT 
at his summer 
home, The Scottage, 
in MacDonough, 
N.Y. This picture 
was taken in his 
garden, and found 
the composer in the 
act of selecting a 
restful spot where 
he could read his 
favorite magazine, 
the MUSICAL 
Courrier, 


November 15, 


MAY PETERSON, 
who is singing recitals in her native State, Wisconsin, this 
month, caught by the camera in an informal pose. 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
baritone, who has returned to the management of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau. Mr. Whitehill scored a genuine 
triumph on November 5, the opening night of the Metro- 
politan Opera season, when he appeared as Palemon in 
Thais with Jeritza in the title role. Incidentally, November 
5 also is his birthday. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 
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SNAPPED IN HOLLAND. 


Helen Teachner Tas and her husband enjoying the national 

costume, prior to their return to America, The violinist 

has a busy season here and will return to Europe in the 
early Spring for another tour, 


ALEXANDER SKLAREVSKI AND MME. LIPKOWSKA, 
on the steamer from Java to Shanghai. 


MARCEL GRANDJANY, 
noted French harp virtuoso, whose first American tour is 
scheduled for the present season under the management of 
Bernard Laberge, Montreal. Mr. Grandjany will be heard in 
New York in recital and will appear also as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. (Mme, Albin Guillot photo) 


JOSEF SCHWARZ, MRS. SCHWARZ 
AND MISS SIELCKEN 
at Baden-Baden. 


FRANZ LEHAR, 
the celebrated composer, by an arrangement with the Vien- 
nese manager, Fred Wreede, is working on an operetta, 
based on an American book, which will be heard here neat 
season under the personal conducting of Franz Lehar, 
Maestro Lehar has not yet decided which book it will be, 
but it is certain to be an operetta based on a well known 
play by an American author 
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PUCCINI AND HIS FAVORITE INTERPRETER. 
The latest photograph of Giacomo Puccini, taken last summer in Vienna, with Maria 
Jeritza, the great Vienna and Metropolitan Opera favorite, Puccini is said to have 
stated that Jeritza is the finest Tosca of this generation.. Another role that has brought to New York, where they were welcomed back on Saturday evening, November 3, by an 
her great success is that of the Girl, in the Girl of the Golden West, which she has audience that crowded Carnegie Hall and overflowed with enthusiasm. Their second New 
not yet played here. (Setzer photo) York appearance is scheduled for Saturday evening, November 17. (Photo by Arnold Genthe) 


THE DUNCAN DANCERS. 
The latest photograph of (left to right) Margo, Anna and Lisa, taken since their return 
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MAUREL, A MEMORY 


By J. H. Duval 
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Maurel! What a name that was in the musical world for 
half a century! : 
From 1870 to 1900 Victor Maurel was not only consid- 
ered the foremost interpreter of the lyric stage, but also 
many writers and authorities on dramatic art held he was 
the greatest of 

Lilli Lehmann 
schouls 

Among those who admired him most were Verdi, Wagner 
and Victor Hugo 

He was not only the creator of Iago and Falstaff, but 
also their inspiration. Verdi was so impressed by Maurel’s 
Simone Boccanegra after the opera had been rewritten and 
presented at the Scala in 1881, that he came back of the 
stage atter the great death scene to express his feelings to 
his superb interpretator. Simone Boccanegra was still in 
the great armchair under the spell of the scene he had 
just so marvelously enacted. The other artists, even the 
hardened old choristers of the Scala, were in tears. The 
master, always austere and of very few words, walked up 
to Maurel, grasped him by the shoulder, and said, “I shall 
write you a role, Maurel.” 

“What, master?” said the baritone, looking up in con- 
sternation. 

“Tago,” 

The next day all Milan was talking of the important 
news—Verdi was to set Shakespeare's Othello to music. 
At that time Maurel’s reputation was already great. He 
had sung in all the principal opera houses of Italy, France 
and Russia; had been to America and had given at Covent 
Garden unequalled interpretations of roles varying from 
Figaro to The Flying Dutchman. But his creation of Iago 
was the beginning of another period. His collaboration at 
the Scala with Verdi and Boito led to the great develop- 
ment of the Italian music drama and its spreading over all 
musically cultured countries. Maurel created Iago and 
Falstaff at Milan, Rome, Paris and London, and Falstaff 
in America, at the Metropolitan Opera House, in New 
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wrote an article 
Not in Sight.” 
“Was he really so far above the operatic artists of our 
day?” is often asked me. And “Do we not always wish to 
make ourselves believe that the artists of the past were 
better than those we have today?” For my own part I’m 
heard and saw anyone as great as Maurel, I 
should frankly say so. I do not claim there was any 
actress of the past to equal Duse. I consider Lucien Simon 
the peer of any painter—of any famous old master, and I’m 
sure Zuloaga’s My Uncle and His Daughters would not 
suffer by being placed in the Prado beside the masterpieces 
of his compatriot, Velasquez. Chaliapin, in Ivan the Ter- 
Boris Godunoff and Don Carlos, is of artistic stature, 
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said he was the crystallization of all 


Henderson, the well known critic, recently 
entitled: “Maurel Dead—His Successor 
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AS DON GIOVANNI. 


and well able to measure up with the giants of the past. 

But Maurel! He was not only the greatest singer and 
actor of both tragedy and comedy—he was magnificent. 
That is the best way to describe him—magnificent. 

Nature, first of all, had done everything for him. A 
splendid, expressive head set on the body of an Apollo, 
And such a voice! Such purity of tone, such resonance, 
such aristocratic, gorgeous quality! It was not a voice of 
great range in the upper register. Above E natural there 
was not often tremendous power, but each note was just 
as it should be to express what was to be expressed. Intellfi- 
gence of a high order and tireless energy were the crowning 
qualities of this super-artist, who, like Wagner, would have 
been great in any vocation in which imagination and talent 
counted, 

It has been a great privilege to me to have lived in close 
friendship with Maurel and talked with him by the hour of 
art in general, especially his art, his effects, and how he 
attained them. His ideas on interpretation should serve as 
models for all those who are really serious in wanting to 
do something worth while. 

“First of all, to interpret a role,” he said, “we must be 
letter perfect in the music. My first and ever foremost 
thought, for instance, in interpreting Iago is to understand 
lago as Verdi understood him. The musical forms must be 
delivered as Verdi imagined them. Each phrase must have 
the proper dramatic expression but in the composer’s exact 
tempi and rhythms.” 

This great singing-actor’s respect for the music of his 
part was that of a master violinist. On this outline, then, 
hung all the rest, the unlimited variety of expression, the 
powerful accents—those terrible soul-penetrating accents 
that separate such artists as Maurel and Paderewski from 
others of their kind. 

Again he would say: “I recognize no other singing than 
expressive singing” (le chant d’expression), phrase 
that has not the sentiment in it of what the person is singing 
about for me is worthless.” 

His interpretations were on very broad lines, The pre- 
dominating idea was never sacrificed to details or tricks to 
impress the masses. He often summed up in a single word 
the structure on which his interpretation was built. “What 
does Hamlet represent to me? Doubt. And Rigoletto? 
Revenge.” And his magnetism was so great that from the 
moment he came on the scene the audience felt his moods 
and lived them with him. His singing and acting were so 
perfectly combined that we did not know if it were a certain 
tone of the voice or the gesture that accompanied it which 
affected us most. 

I have heard him almost two hundred times, as Iago, 
Don Giovanni, Valentine, Rigoletto, Tonio, De Nevers, 
Falstaff, Mathis (in the Polish Jew, by Erlanger), song 
recitals, concerts, etc.—and I consider that perhaps he is so 
often spoken of as a great actor that those of the younger 
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generation who have not heard him may not fully realize 
that he was the most complete vocalist, in the highest sense 
of the word, of his time. As an instrument, his voice was 
capable of every modulation throughout its entire range. 
He had splendid trills, scales and all other vocal ornaments, 
ravishing pianissimi, and stirring sonority when such effects 
were needed, But all these were ever used to interpret 
faithfully and poetically the music he was singing. 

As his voice was capable of doing all he asked of it 
musically, so was his body trained to a high state of grace 
and strength for the dramatic side of his work. He was 
an athlete, an expert fencer and boxer, and much given to 
gymnastics of varied kinds, and long walks. 

Of course, it was his genius, his imagination, that made 
him what he was, but he left nothing to chance, and to the 
last days of his career he was still experimenting to obtain 
more purity of tone (“la pureté du son,” he expressed it), 
and striving to keep his body in condition to enable him to 
sustain his heavy roles with ease and grace. 

After his retirement from the stage he gave himself up 
to teaching for a few years, but later began the serious study 
of painting. His progress in this art was so rapid that he 
has left a number of canvasses, pastels, drawings, etc., of a 
very strong and personal character, among them several 
striking portraits of himself. 

Even in his retirement though, the foremost operatic 
artists sought him out constantly for lessons and advice. He 
was the great savant, the profound philosopher of vocal art, 
and his wisdom and teaching will go on, though the gorgeous 
dark voice is hushed. But for those of us who have heard 
him—those of us who really heard—he will always sing. 
We can never forget the meaning of those phrases flowing 
on streams of timbre from his imagination to our souls. 

I hear again the defiant last “No” of Don Giovanni— 
the poisoned whisperings of the subtle Iago, Falstaff’s 
boisterous “II trillo invade il mondo,” and I wonder . . . 


Toledo Enjoys Cleveland Orchestra 


Toledo, Ohio, November 5.—A large sized audience 
greeted Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra at the 
Rivoli Theater, Friday evening, which so impressed the 
conductor that he stopped to address his listeners before 
rendering his final encore. He spoke of the remarkable 
Pearecs in the growth of the city since his previous visit 
here two years ago and complimented the audience for its 
appreciation of his unusual program, which included Brahms’ 
second symphony, Berlioz’ Roman Carnival, Gluck’s Dance 
of the Happy Spirits, from Orpheus and Eurydice, and Percy 
Grainger’s Molly on the Shore, and Tschaikowsky’s March 
Slav. As an encore Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance was offered. 
Paul Althouse sang Ah, Fuyex, Manon, and the Prize 
Song, from Meistersinger. 

The concert was the second in the Rivoli-University series 
managed by Grace Denton. O. W. T. 





Mary Mellish in Messiah Performance 
Mary Mellish, the Metropolitan soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the People’s Chorus, of Norwalk, Conn., on 

December 28, in a performance of Handel’s Messiah. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA PRESENTS OLD 
FAVORITES IN FAMILIAR ROLES 


Audiences Crowd Opera House as New York Season Gets Under Way—New Scenes Create Good Impression—Miguel 
Fleta Makes Splendid Debut in Tosca, with Jeritza and Scotti at Their Best—Matzenauer, Rethberg, Mardones, 
Wolf, Danise, Martinelli Score in Aida; Gigli and Peralta,in Andrea Chenier; Easton, Howard, Laubenthal, 
Whitehill, Meader, in Meistersinger; Gigli and Bori, in Romeo and Juliette; Picco, Fleta, 

Mario, in Rigoletto—First Sunday Night Concert Offers Italian Program 


ANDREA CHENIER, NOVEMBER 6. 

A brilliant audience attended the opening of the opera 
season at the Academy of Music, November 6, to hear the 
performance of Andrea Chenier. It was interesting for 
many reasons, not least of which was that it was the first 
performance of this opera in Brooklyn. The opera is always 
attractive to music lovers because of its intrinsic melodic 
value, which in a great measure saves the rather gruesome 
story and relieves to a great extent a depression which 
might otherwise overcome the audience. However, it is not 
great music. 

The cast was brilliant. Beniamino Gigli, as Andrea 
Chenier, gave one of his best performances, and together 
with Frances Peralta rose to artistic heights in the love 
duet which closes the second act. Throughout the entire 
evening Gigli assumed the burden of the work, and no 
aga which is given him can be too extravagant because 

is work was artistic and thrilling. De Luca, as Gerard, 
shared the vocal honors with Gigli. His was the type of 
performance that an audience loves to enjoy—artistic to the 
last degree. Didur and Picco sang and acted in a manner 
which added considerably to their reputations, as leading 
members of a great organization. The rest of the cast was 
entirely satisfactory and ably supported the principals. 

To Frances Peralta must also go a great share of the 
honors of the evening. Her voice is one of beauty and she 
carried her listeners to emotional heights, particularly in 
the third act when, as the character of Madeleine, she offers 
to sacrifice herself in order to save Chenier. Miss Peralta’s 
performance was of a high order and charmed her hearers. 
She is a valuable member of the opera company. 

The work of Mr. Moranzoni and the orchestra was out- 
standing. It is always a pleasure to hear the orchestra under 
his direction because of the able support which he gives the 
singers, and the sympathetic attitude which he shows toward 
the work he is conducting. 

Awa, NoveMBER 7. 

New costumes and new scenic were the outstanding 
features of the Aida revival, which had as its principal 
singers Elisabeth Rethberg in the title role, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer as Amneris, Martinelli as Radames, James Wolf as 
the King, Jose Mardones as Ramfis, Guiseppe Danise as 
Amonasro, Pietro Audisio as the Messenger, and Phradie 
Wells as the Priestess. Roberto Moranzoni was the con- 
ductor. 

The new scenes were conceived and designed by Angelo 
Parraviccini and they were tasteful and effective in the 
extreme. The opening picture, the private retreat of Am- 
neris, the depiction of Radames’ triumphal return from war, 
the Nile scene, the temple ceremony, and the final surround- 
ings at the tomb, all were supplied with a background of 
rich imaginativeness, convincing realism, and fitting operatic 
splendor. The Metropolitan Opera House is nothing if not 
lavish in its expenditure for scenic magnificence and this 
Aida production was no exception to the rule. The costumes 
too had been built upon new lines regarding individual color 
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and unity of design, and they most certainly pleased the eye 
and no doubt were accurately historical. At any rate, it 
seemed so to the present reviewer and he heard nothing but 
praise on every side for the striking and lovely pictures 
which were presented upon the stage. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
is to be congratulated for his generosity in previding so 
much added pleasure for the very large public which always 
crowds to see this most popular of all the Verdi operas. 

The Rethberg singing of the role of Aida is not a novelty 
in New York, Pe the lady made her appearance here in that 
part last winter and scored an admirable success what with 
her fine voice quality, ample range, intelligent singing, and 
deeply felt and dignified acting. All these good points were 
in evidence again last week and the audience applauded the 
artist with continuous and increasing enthusiasm as the 
evening went on. Mme. Matzenauer’s portrayal of Amneris 
is too well known to need detailing at the present moment. 
She is in full possession of her opulent vocal powers and, 
of course, her musical art broadens from year to year. 
She never seemed in better tonal condition and certainly 
never used her many and varied artistic resources to finer 
advantage than in this Aida production. She too received 
that kind of favor from the auditors which might truly be 
termed an ovation. 

Martinelli, as Radames, always gives complete satisfac- 
tion to the eye as well as to the ear. He emphasized the 
heroic utterances of the role both vocally and in his acting, 
and every tone and phrase uttered by him is polished to 
the last degree. He is a tenor of extraordinary ability and 
charm and, of course, he is one of the abiding favorites of 
the Metropolitan Opera patrons. Overwhelmingly resound- 
ing was the reception he enjoyed. The Danise version of 
Amonasro is a temperamental and gripping portrayal which 
reveals all the emotional possibilties of the part. In song, 
Danise is a lyric artist of the utmost talent. His voice has 
unusual smoothness and refinement and his handling of the 
musical element makes every measure of his contributions 
a joy to discriminative ears. James Wolf, who was effect- 
ing his debut, created a pleasing impression, what with his 
sonorous tones, suave phrasing and majestic bearing. The 
firmness and ferocity of Ramfis were interpreted strikingly 
by Mardones, and his deep bass tones had their usual 
clarity and brilliance. Another debut was that of Phradie 
Wells, and in the music allotted to the Priestess she made 
it evident that she possesses a sympathetic and well trained 
soprano voice of silvery timbre and much flexibiltiy. 

An artist with the baton is Roberto Moranzoni and he 
never fails to put warmth, intelligence, and musical interest 
into every score he conducts. No matter how often the 
Aida task falls to his lot there never is evidence of lack of 
enthusiasm or interest on his part. The chorus was un- 
usually good, and the corps de ballet acquitted itself with 
distinction. 

Tosca, Novemser 8. 

There were two things about the first Tosca of the season 
on Thursday evening that were not new—Scotti’s famous 
Scarpia and the scenery, the second of these being much 
older than the first. Of course it was not Mme. Jeritza’s 
first performance of the heroine here either, but in the first 
act she did have a brand new gown (not so becoming as 
the old one) and a hat with multitudinous ostrich feathers, 
including one of Irish hue. The nervousness incidental to 
the first night of the season which she had exhibited in 
Thais was all gone. Never had a voice sounded better; 
never had she sung better. Her pianos were ravishing, her 
fortes stirring. Her Tosca has now taken very definite 
shape and one who cannot get a real thrill out of the 
magnificent duel of wits between her and Mr. Scotti in the 
second act must indeed be jaded. 

Principal interest of the evening, however, centered in 
the New York debut of a new tenor, Miguel Fleta, from 
Spain. Fleta has, in the first place, the great advantage 
of being young and of good figure. Then the voice is of 
quite unusual beauty. It is rich, warm, baritonal in quality, 
one of those voices that float up to a B flat or even higher 
without sounding as if it were scaling anything more lofty 
than a G. Fleta sings well too. Never does he “open up” 
one of those high tones, @ /a so many Italian tenors. And 
there is no forcing; loudly as he may sing one of his 
climactic notes, one always has the feeling that he has 
more in the reserve, that the limit has not been reached. 
He acts, too, with intelligence. In fact he has all the 
qualities that the ideal young tenor should have and quite 
justifies the reports that have preceded him. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm and the orchestra had to wait 
after each of his arias while Fleta bowed repeatedly in 
answer to the prolonged and stormy applause. It was a 
most auspicious debut. In the first ten minutes, Fleta had 
proved himself a valuable addition to the Metropolitan tenor 
ranks. 

On Scotti’s Scarpia there is no need to dwell, It is the 
classic presentation of the role. Moranzoni conducted, 
very, very slowly, for the most. Things dragged, especially 
in the last act. 
Die MEISTERSINGER, NOVEMBER 9. 

What will perhaps be recognized subsequently as the most 
important event of the present seasons of opera in New 
York was the revival at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the evening of November 9 of Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg. This revival in German may be considered in a 
way a termination of a period of unreasoning prejudice and 
it is now to be assumed that the entire Wagnerian repertory 
in German will again take its place where it belongs on the 
boards of our- Metropolitan, the greatest opera company in 
the world. 

Whether or not the American in general prefers the heavy 
style of art which is found in the Wagnerian operas or the 
lighter Italian style, especially that of the older Italian 
repertory, is a matter which it is impossible to decide. There 
are too many influences being at work to call for others 
on either side of the question. Until the influence of the 
satisfactory system and all the social aspects of opera are 
entirely eliminated, it will always be impossible to form 
a definite idea as to American taste and such things. By 
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analogy, however, it is certainly to be assumed that Ameri- 
cans will prefer serious art, for America is aera 
concerts of the classics by our great symphony orchestras 
and by visiting artists to such a considerable extent that 
there can be no doubt of their genuine devotion to music 
of a kind that is distinctly in Italian, not even French as 
we assist, but French music with opera, It seems nothing 
to us that the “Metropolitan Opera House was crowded 
at this revival of Die Meistersinger, because the Metropoli- 
tan is always crowded, there being no better patronage in 
America. The performance was worthy of the large audi- 
ence that honored it by its presence. With Florence Easton, 
as Eva; Kathleen Howard, Magdalene ; Rudolph Laubenthal, 
Walther von Stolzing; Clarence Whitehill, Hans Sachs; 
Gustav Schuetzendorf, Beckmesser; Paul Bender, Pogner ; 
George Meader, David, and Arnold Gabor as the night 
watchman in the principal roles the excellence of the inter- 
pretation was to be depended upon. 

The art of many of these artists is too well known to 
need comment or commendation here, but Rudolf Lauben- 
thal in the role of Walther von Stolzing, and Arnold Gabor 
as the watchman, made their debut and their art may be 
appraised. To begin with, the smal] role was sung by 
Arnold Gabor with the timorous tremolo that we always 
associate with this humorous role, a watchman who always 
turns up after the disturbance is over and trembles at his 
own shadow. He was satisfactory in the part. In the role 
of Walther von Stolzing, Rudolf Laubenthal displayed a 
fine stage presence and a dignity and poise of manner that 
were very effective. His voice at the beginning and through- 
out the first act was delightful. Later on it developed a 
slight roughness, perhaps due to fatigue or some one of 
the other indispositions to which singers are unfortunately 
subject. However, this was an insignificant thing and not 
sufficient to destroy the general excellence of his interpreta- 
tion. He was very warmly received, as was the entire cast. 
It seems as if a word of special commendation should be 
given to George Meader for his really excellent acting in 
the part of David. He made this role as interesting and 
sympathetic as Wagner evidently intended ‘it to be—and 
there is nothing more sympathetic in all of Wagner's work 
than the affection of Hans Sachs and David—and Mr. 
Meader lent to the role of David a magnetism and boyish- 
ness that was truly delightful. 

The opera was conducted by Artur Bodanzky with care- 
ful adherence to the proper tempi throughout, but it seemed 
to us that occasionally there was imperfect balance. The 
famous quintet, for instance, did not hang together as it 
should, and the voices failed to blend; and in the great 
chorus at the end of the second act the upper voices were 
far too prominent. It does not do, however, to be hyper- 
critical, and with these few minor exceptions this per- 
formance was magnificent. The staging was also magnificent 
and the chorus seemed larger than ever before. In fact it 
seemed too large, and in the street fight there were so 
many people on the stage that the proper action was inter- 
fered with, The opera was given almost without cuts and 
a few more might have been used to advantage, as it started 
at half past seven and did not terminate till midnight, al- 
though the intermissions were comparatively short. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Thursday, November 15 


ic Society of New York, evening Carnegie Hall 


Heatrice D'Alessandro, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
» Philo, song recital, evening , ° Acolian Hall 
Flora Greenfield, song recital, evening Town Hall 
Friday, November 16 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
De Pachmann, piano recital, evening Carnegie Hall 
john Barclay, song recital, afternoon ..Aeohan Hall 
Vrancis Moore and Hugo Kortechak, sonata recital, evening 
Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, November 17 
ymphony Coneert for Children, morning Carnegie Hall 
Sigrid Onegin, song recital, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Duncan Dancers, evening Carnegie Hall 
Myra Hess, piano recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
I. Hall Van Arsdale, song recital, evening Aeclian Hall 
Sunday, November 18 
! harmonic Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Paul Draper mg recital, afternoon .. Aeolian Hall 
! Levenson, composition recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Louis Graveure, song recital, afternoon Town Hall 
I, Miserendino, violin recital, evening Town Hall 
Piastro and the State Symphony, conducted by Auer, afternoon 
Century Theater 
Robert Haven Schauffler, an hour of poetry and music, afternoon 
Greenwich Village Theater 
Monday, November 19 
ympheor Society of New York, evening ° .» Carnegie Hall 
Catalina Forteza, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
e String Quartet, evening Aeolian Hall 
r arogzi, violin recital, evening Town Hall 
Tuesday, November 20 
Vhiladelph'a Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Emo Noe, song recital, afternoon.. Acolian Hall 
Flonzaley wyuarset, evening Aeolian Hall 
Gita Gradoff, piano recital, afternoon Town Hall 
Marguerite D*Alvarez, song recital, evening Town Hall 
Wednesday, November 21 
Oratorio Society of New York, evening Carnegie Hall 
lencie Callaway Ichn, song recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Leon Sampaixz, piano recital, evening Town Hall 


Cecilia Hansen Soloist with Chicago Symphony 


Cecilia Hansen will make her first American appearances 
vith orchestra on November 16 and 17, when she will appear 
is soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. An in- 


cresting sidelight on this appearance is the fact that Miss 
Hansen's first teacher, Alexander Zukowsky, is now a 
member of the orchestra with which Miss Hansen makes 
her American orchestral debut. Mr, Zukowsky was Miss 
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Hansen's teacher in South Russia when she was a very 
young girl. 


Tofi Trabilsee to Present Pupils in Concerts 


On Tuesday evening, November 20, Tofi Trabilsee will 
give a students’ concert at Wurlitzer Hali. Following his 
usual custom, Mr. Trabilsee has secured a number of 
halls in various parts of the city in which to present his 
pupils to the public this season. These concerts give the 
pupils a chance to appear before a number of audiences 
and so acquire good stage presence. In the past few weeks 
Mr. Trabilsee has received a large number of new enroll- 
ments from various distant cities, all of the writers stating 
that they have read in the Musica Cousier of Mr, Trabil- 
see’s activities in the musical field. This well known vocal 
teacher has received numerous requests from concert man- 
agers for many of his professional pupils and this season 
he will be in a position to place a number of singers before 
the public. 





Pupil of Pauline Mallet-Prevost Ornstein 
Heard 

On November 5, Sylvia Lyons, an artist-pupil of Pauline 
Mallet-Prevost Ornstein, appeared at a concert at the Hotel 
Biltmore. Among the numbers on her program were the 
Polichinelle of Rachmaninoff, the Liebestraum of Liszt, 
and the Danse Negre of Cyril Scott. Miss Lyons has already 
played upon several occasions this season and expects to 
play many concerts during the winter. 


Special Matinee of Madame Butterfly 

A special matinee of Madame Butterfly will be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 16, for the benefit of the New York and New Jersey 
Section, Woman's Department, National Civic Federation. 
The cast follows: Elizabeth Rethberg as Cio-Cio-San, 
Beniamino Gigli as Pinkerton, and Antonio Scotti as 
Sharpless. 


Schaufflers in Hour of Music 
On Sunday afternoon, November 18, at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, an Hour of Poetry and Music will be given 
by Robert Haven Schauffler, poet and ‘cellist, assisted by 
Lawrence Schauffler, pianist. 


Moiseiwitsch’s Appearances 
Among Benno Moiseiwitsch’s appearances on his way East 
are recitals in Lawrence, Kans., on November 15, and 
Evanston, IIl., on November 20. His Chicago appearance on 
November 13 was a joint recital with Sigrid Onegin, 
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speaking, that exist. The list includes God Rest You Merry, 

ntlemen; Here a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella (Provencal) ;. 
Sing We Noel (distinguished by a fascinating alternation 
of length in its phrases) ; O Come, All Ye Faithful; The 
First Nowell, and Silent Night. Mr. Manney, practical 
musician that he is, has done an extremely good bit of work 
arranging them for women’s voices in three parts. 


Thou Little Joy of Heaven 
By Edward Shippen Barnes 
A Christmas carol-anthem in archaic style and of unusual 
beauty, highly recommended as something quite out of the 
ordinary, (Soprano solo and soprano and alto duet.) 


Christmas Morn Is Come Again 
By Louis R. Dressler 


A simple, unpretentious little carol suitable for congre- 
gational singing or Sunday School use. 


Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light 
By Bach 
One of the magnificent chorales from the Christmas 
Oratorio. 


Let Us Now Go Even Unto Bethlehem 
Christmas Anthem for Men’s Voices, by George B. Nevin 
Christmas anthem for men’s voices. Mr. Nevin is a 
man of great experience and a sure-fire writer of church 
music. This is an effective, beautiful setting of the familiar 
words, with bass and tenor solos. 


Sing and Rejoice 
Christmas Anthem for Women’s Voices, by George B. Nevin 
A tuneful anthem with soprano solo. 


The Burning Flame 
A Christmas Carol for Mixed Voices, by Cecil Forsyth 
_Mr. Forsyth has invented a nice melody, which sounds 
like an old English folk tune, and set it to some beautiful 
and simple words by himself. There is a thrilling climax 
at the end, produced by the simple but ever effective means 
of a sudden transition to the major. 


Shout the Glad Tidings 
Christmas Anthem for Mixed Voices, by Arthur H. Ryder 


(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations 

Selected, Harmonized and Edited by Eduardo Marzo 

A fine selection of fifty of the best Christmas carols that 
the world boasts. The English and French sections are 
largest, but there are also considerable contributions from 
Germany, Spain, Italy and scattered numbers from Holland, 
Bohemia, Alsatia, Austria, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Portugal. Mr. Marzo’s arrangements are all 
tastefully and effectively made. The vocal part as a rule is 
for one voice only, but in every case where possible the 
accompaniment is arranged so that it can be used for four- 
part vocal harmony if desired. 


(The Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass.) 


The Night Before Christmas 
A Spoken Song or Recitation, by Hanna Van Vollenhoven 


Mrs, Van Vollenhoven has made a simple and technically 
easy piano accompaniment to be played while the familiar 
poem by Clement C. Moore is recited. The composer has 
made use of a number of the familiar German folk tunes, 
besides inserting considerable of her own invention. This 
would be a thoroughly effective number for a Sunday School 
Christmas tree entertainment, bound to afford great enjoy- 
ment for the youngsters.: There are charming drawings 
by G. G. Drayton interspersed with the music and a de- 
lightful cover in colors. H. O. O. 


Edward Johnson to Sing in South 


Edward Johnson will be singing in the South and the 
Southwest in the next few weeks. Among his bookings are 
recitals in San Antonio, on November 16; Houston, on No- 
vember 19; Knoxville, on November 23; Asheville, on 
November 24; Chicago, on November 27; London, Ontario, 
on November 29 (with Geraldine Farrar), and Chatham, on 
November 30. Alexander Smallens is at the piano for 
Mr, Johnson. 
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Thomas Terry—Owner of Nineteen Thousand 
Gramophone Records 


Havana, Cuba, October 27. 
To THE MusicaL Courier: 

During my tournee with a grand opera company of estab- 
lished fame among the many Latin republics of Central 
America, I had the pleasure of visiting a small and pro- 
gressive ‘little city of eternally sunny Cuba. I am referring 
to the pretty town of Cienfuegos, of no more than one 
hundred thousand people, who seem particularly proud of 
their grand opera theater, which was constructed with an 
idea towards modern comfort, together with fine architec- 
ture. What is, perhaps, more significant for a theater, is 
an appreciable acoustic arc which I would compare to ‘the 
famous “Ear of Dionysius” as for its perfection in reproduc- 
ing the most imperceptible sound. 

The owner of the Thomas Terry Theater is the young 
Thomas Terry, whose personal fortune is valued at several 
millions, and who inherited it from his grandfather who 
constructed the theater and gave it his own name, ordering, 
in his last will, that all the financial profit should be spent in 
alleviating the unfortunate existence of the poor people of 
Cienfuegos for a term of fifty years. So that the Thomas 
Terry Theater is to be an institution of educational scope, 
while at the same time a charitable one of great means. 

Thomas Terry, Jr., is a very distinguished young man of 
twenty-two years of age and his family in Havana is con- 
sidered the most important one among those of the best 
society. I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Terry in Cien- 
fuegos when he came from Havana to hear the opera at his 
own theater which, beside all the above mentioned particulars, 
has had the great privilege of having had the late and 
immortal Enrico Caruso sing his famous and favorite role 
of — from I Pagliacci after the Havana opera season 
in 

The amiability of Thomas Terry brought forth an im- 
mediate friendliness between him and me, while his remark- 
able love and interest for music gave us opportunity for an 
interesting and prolonged conversation, which impressed me 
with the uncommon talent and culture of this gentleman. 
It is noteworthy to mention that, when only nineteen years of 
age, he was graduated as a lawyer from the Havana Uni- 
versity, being also a prominent figure in the modern sports. 
He has been all over the world and speaks several languages 
with perfection. 

On several occasions he has been in the United States 
and professes a great and sincere admiration for that great 
country, with a special mention for New York where he 
goes very often during the opera season at the Metropolitan. 

Thomas Terry is an amateur singer of special note. He 
has a splendid bass voice and has studied abroad with several 
distinguished teachers, particularly with Jean De Reszke in 
Paris. A few days ago I had the pleasure of visiting him 
at his majestic residence at the Vedado (Havana) where 
an unsuspected surprise awaited me—a unique collection of 
nothing less than nineteen thousand gramophone records of 
European and American manufacture. There were many 
records of inestimable value for their rarity nowadays 
and for the intrinsic historic importance, some being of the 
very first age of this marveloug invention, while several 
one of international repertory were presented in complete 
orm 

When admitted into the private apartments of Thomas 
Terry I admired also a large collection of pictures of the 
most famous artists in the world, with autographs of great 
significance for Mr. Terry. 

Recently Mr. Terry has been requested to give suggestions 
for the opera season here for December, and many well 
known singers have been engaged through his special 
recommendation. 

Before closing this note in regard to Mr. Terry, it is of 
importance to say that he is the nephew of Madame Teresa 
Garcia Mantes de G’berga, who is the founder and president 
of the famous Pro-Arte Musicale of Havana and well known 
in the United States and Europe. 

The Pro-Arte Musicale is an organization of glorious 
existence and a long list of triumphs for Mme. Garcia- 
Mantes, 

Now, through the courtesy of the MusicaL Courter, I 
wish to let Mr, Terry know of my admiration of him for 
he is an enthusiastic reader of the Mustcat Courter, which 
he reads regularly every week and with deep interest. 

(Signed) Astotro Pescta. 


Koncerning the Ku Klux Klan 


To the Musicat Courter: 

For several months the metropolitan papers of the. United 
States have been using tons of red ink and square yards 
of bold faced type featuring Klan and Anti-Klan activities 
in Oklahoma. Editorial writers have been busy with sug- 
gestions as to what to do with Oklahoma, some asserting 
that the State never should have been allowed to leave the 
guardianship of the parent government, others suggesting 
that it now be given back to the Indians—if they would 
accept it! 

Thinking the Musicat Courter, if it had an excuse on 
earth for doing so, would gladly assure its readers that 
at least one town in Oklahoma did a few things besides 
decorate its citizens with tar and feathers, I sent you a 
marked copy of the Tulsa Daily World of September 23, 
featuring the fact, with a front page story, that the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company was to come to Tulsa next February 
for two performances of opera. 

Had I thought of its being necessary to offer further 
evidence substantiating my inference that Oklahoma had a 
taste for a few things other than tar and feathers and oil, 
I might have added that, in addition to the two operas to 
be given by the Chicago company, Tulsa would this season 
hear and see Rosa Ponselle, Arthur Middleton, Irene Castle, 
Nora Bayes, Josef Hofmann, Anna Pavlowa, Duncan 
Dancers, Paderewski, Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, 
Toscha Seidel, Sigrid Onegin, Tito Schipa, Thurlow Lieur- 
ance, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Kansas City Little 
Symphony Orchestra, and two performances by the San 
Carlo Opera Company. 

In looking through the next issue of the Musica, Courter 
to see the result of my effort to do the fair thing by 
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Oklahoma, and at the same time furnish you with what I 
had supposed, under the circumstances, would be an inter- 
esting item I found nothing whatever concerning the opera 
engagement, 

Two paragraphs in a recent issue, however, did attract 
my attention in this connection. One by the editor-in-chief 
under “Variationettes” ran as follows: “The Pulitzer School 
of Journalism has graduated 277 pupils in ten years, all of 
whom, we are willing to wager, would front-page a Ku Klux 
Klan story or the opening of the Automobile Show—to say 
nothing of murders, wars, or divorces—in preference to 
the performance of a new work by Mason, Borowski, Taylor, 
Cadman or Carpenter.” 

The other paragraph referred to appeared second in order 
in your editorials of the same issue as follows: “A Chicago 
manager, who has just returned from Oklahoma, reports 
that in several towns in that State local managers refuse to 
sign up artists unless they are endorsed by the Ku Klux 
Klan, and as a matter of fact, the contract had to be O. K.’d 
by the local Klan organization.” 

The omission of any reference whatever to the Tulsa 
opera engagement and the prominence given this editorial 
paragraph lead me to infer that the editor of the Musica. 
Courier is a graduate of the Pulitzer School of Journalism. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Laurence Tom Kersey. 


Wisdom from Mr. Pettis 
The Olympian, Chicago, Milwaukee and . Pg Ry. 
en route to California, October 24, 
To the Musicat Courter: 

I have just been reading the Musicat Courter of Octo- 
ber 18, and from what you say I conclude that you wonder 
at the cause underlying the lack of interest in many quarters 
in new works by native composers. I have frequently and 
for a long time thought along the same lines, without any 
actual solution. But I no longer wonder; I know. The 
story of my enlightenment follows: 

When I was in the South recently I went into a “shine 
parlor,” one of those typically Southern places, operated 
exclusively by Negroes, with an excellent Victrola furnish- 
ing the inevitable jazz. A new boy was attending the ma- 
chine, to the evident dissatisfaction of the boy who was 
shining my shoes in fascinating syncopation. Said the 
“shine” to the “musician,” “Look here, niggah, yuh don’ 
know how tuh make Victrola music. All yuh know is tuh 
follow the band aroun’, with yuh big toe sticking out 
yuh shoe——” 

It came to me that this applies to a large proportion of 
artists, public and critics (leaving out the poor publisher, 
since he is only the historian who chronicles what others 
do). The artist, generally speaking, finds it easier to play 
works he has ‘always played, the public associates the 
playing of certain composers and even certain compo- 
sitions with certain artists, and frequently or rather usually 
looks for familiar sounds, and have we any genuine criti- 
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cism, with a few notable exceptions, of mew works in 
America which are worthy of the name of “criticism?” 

These are only a few of my thoughts as I approach 
California, where I am to play an “all-American” program 
on tour under the auspices of the University of California, 
which has shown itself to be interested from a practical 
standpoint in the newly awakened creative impulse in 
America. 

Best wishes to you and your activities, from 

(Signed) Asuiey Perris. 


Benefiting American Music 
Chicago, IIl., October 5, 1923. 
To tHe Musicar Courier: 

Having noticed recently several discussions in your valued 
magazine in which a greater co-operation between per- 
formers and publishers of music was urged, in order that 
composers and publishers might have greater encourage- 
ment in their efforts to write and publish fine American 
compositions, a matter which is of great interest to me, I 
am taking the liberty of enclosing several programs of an 
annual series of American composers’ organ recitals, which 
is given at Northwestern University. It has been a great 
pleasure to prepare and present these programs, and since 
inaugurating this series, | am more than ever convinced 
that the American organ composer is coming into his own, 
and that all-American programs comparable with those of 
other nationalities can be selected, provided the compiler 
will examine carefully the available material. 

With best wishes, 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Epwin STaniey Seper. 

P. S. This is my second offense in letter-writing to your 
magazine, Some eleven years ago, when a college student 
in New Mexico, I wrote you a letter (reprint of same en- 
closed), which you published with very kind comment, 
which was of course highly appreciated. 

[What Mr. Seder says is undoubtedly true. The American 
organ composer is certainly coming into his own, and if 
artists other than organists would free themselves from 
prejudice and use the same common sense judgment in mak- 
ing their programs as do the organists, American music 
would benefit as a whole and would advance much faster 
than it has in the past. Undoubtedly successful American 
composition is not confined to works for the organ. There 

(Continued on page 65) 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IN FIRST CONCERTS OCTOBER 26-27 


Galli-Curci Delights—Local Musical Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 5.—The first concerts to be 
given b the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery 
Auditorium, on October 26 and 27, were received most 
enthusiastically by large audiences. The program was one 
calculated to inspire the hearers for it was composed of 
three fine numbers, any one of which would do credit to a 
body of musicians such as make up the present orchestra. 
There have been some changes made in the personnel of 
the orchestra, and new faces appear in the different sections 
of the organization. The first violins are exceptionally fine, 
and the same can be said of the remainder of the strings, 
woodwinds, etc. However, the improvement is such as to 
make it evident that Mr, Reiner has a hold on his men 
that gives promise to an even greater future. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra have reason to feel proud of their 
achievements and much credit is due Fritz Reiner, beginning 
his second year here as director of the orchestra. 

The program was composed of the suite No. 2 in B minor, 
by Bach; the Variations on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56 A, 
by Brahms, and the seventh symphony, by Beethoven, In 
the initial number, which is written for flute and orchestra, 
the new first flutist, Ary Van Leeuwen, had an opportunity 
to demonstrate his talent. He came to Cincinnati only 
recently and his addition to the orchestra is a happy one. 
The singular beauties of the suite were admirably brought 
out, with Mr. Reiner at the harpsichord, acting as performer 
and director. The second selection was delicately handled, 
proving the versatility of Brahms, The seventh symphony 
of Beethoven is not as well known here as some of his other 
symphonies and perhaps can be better appreciated upon a 
second hearing. The orchestra was superb in the playing 
of this fine number, and at the conclusion added new laurels 
to its fame. 

Gauit-Curct Hearp at Music Hatt, 

The musical season was formally opened with a concert 
given by Galli-Curci on October 26, at Music Hall, which 
was filled on this occasion to greet the artist, who has not 
been heard here for several seasons. There is no question 
as to the wonderful vocal power of Galli-Curci. She has 
a marvelous voice and stands unrivalled in her art. She 
sang the Valse from Romeo and Juliet, and responded after 
that with a number of encores, among which were several 
of the old time favorites, She was very warmly received, 
and given much applause. Some of her best selections, aside 
from the above, were: -Facea la Notte, from Trovatore ; 
the Shadow Song, from Dinorah, and Perle du Bresil, by 
David. 

The accompaniments were artistically played by Homer 
Samuels and, as in the past, Manuel Berenguer, flutist, 
proved an artist both as accompanist and soloist. 

Notes, 

A very enjoyable musical was held at the Norwood 
Library on October 23 by the Norwood Musical Club, on 
which occasion Mrs. Halouk Fikret made her initial ap- 
pearance before that organization as a soloist. This was 
the. first concert of the season to be given by the club, and 
some interesting numbers were enjoyed. 

Ruth Heubach, a graduate pupil of David Davis, will 
leave for New York in the near future where she will 
accept a position as soprano soloist in one of the leading 
churches. 

Mrs. P. A. Solem (nee Ada G, Stone), a former pupil 
of Lino Mattioli, is a very active member of the Mendelssohn 
Club of Rockford, Ill. On October 18, at the opening of 
the club, when the initial concert was given, Mrs. Solem 
was selected to take the leading part in the program. 

Irma Wernstedt, pupil of John A. Hoffman, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared as soloist on 
October 27, when she sang a group of songs at the meeting 
of the American Association of University Women held 
at the women’s building of the University of Cincinnati. 

A solo quartet has been organized at the Church of the 
Epiphany by Mrs. Lester Blair, who has recently been a 
pointed organist and choir director. Those comprising the 
same are, Mary Stephan, soprano; Minnie Leah Nobles, 
alto; Clarence Pearcé, tenor, and Clifford Cook, bass. 
Special musical services will be held on the fourth Sunday 
morning of each month, 

A test for voices was held on October 23 for admittance 
to membership in the Lillian Aldrich Thayer Settlement 
School of Music. Of the number of applicants who presented 
themselves, fifteen were chosen. The judges were Corinne 
Moore Lawson, Thomas James Kelly and Sidney Durst, all 
prominently identified with the musical activities of Cin- 
cinnati. The plans for the season have been about completed 
by the above school. 

Faye Ferguson appeared in a recital on November 2 at 
Ironton, Ohio. She is a graduate ge of Marcian Thal- 
berg, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Frances Kolp, who is known professionally as Frances 
Kole, and who was a student and later a teacher at the 
Schuster-Martin School, has been offered a_ position as 
first assistant to Jack Blue, teacher of stage dancing, in 
New York City. Miss Kolp will visit Cincinnati about 
Christmas time. 

The Junior Order of the United American Mechanics 
held their memorial services at Music Hall on October 28. 
Among those taking rt were Idella Banker, soprano; 
Richard Pavey, tenor; Howard Fuldner, bass ; Everett Mar- 
shall, baritone, and Agnes Trainor, soprano. Mrs. Thomie 
Prewett Williams was the accompanist. 

Desire Danczowski, a member of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, appeared in a ’cello recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory ‘of Music on October 30, in the concert hall of the 
institution. He was assisted by Mme. Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska and Dr. Karol Liszniewski. The program con- 
tained such numbers as sonata in. E minor, Brahms; Varia- 
tions on a Rococo Theme, Tschaikowsky; Rondo, Dvorak; 
Papillon, Popper, and other numbers, which were much 
enjoyed. 

Dr. William Kraupner, formerly a member of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has just begun 
his duties as head of the piano department of the Reardon 
School of Music at Youngstown, Ohio. While he will be 
missed here, his friends are eager to see him successful 
in this new field. 

The choral society of the St. Paul’s M. E. Church gave 
its second sacred concert in the church auditorium on Octo- 
ber 27. Solo numbers were rendered by Bertha Schuster 
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Liebel, John Yoakley, Jr., and Alfred Yungkind. 
ae much enjoyed. 

A high class musicale was much enjoyed on October 28 
at the Clifford Presbyterian Church, under the direction of 
Beulah Davis, organist, and William Kopp. Mrs. A. 
Grossmann sang the Song of Penitence. 

Ruth Porter, a former pupil of Albert Berne, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a recital at Marion 
Junior College, Marion, Va., several days ago. She has 
charge of the voice department of the college. 

The fourth students’ recital was held at the Odeon on 
November 3, pupils from the following teachers’ classes 
at the College of Music appearing: Ilse Huebner, Emil 
Heermann, Giacinto Gorno, and a string quartet from the 
ensemble class of Walter Heermann. 

A number of students from the College of Music gave a 
musical program over the radio on October 31. W. W. 


Dupré Plays . All-Bach Programs 


October 20, Marcel Dupré, noted organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, brought to a close his series of ten recitals 
at the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, i 
wg for the third time he played the entire organ works 
of Bach, 

History has repeated itself in Montreal, inasmuch as the 
audience grew in size with each successive recital, attracting 
genuine lovers of music from all classes of society, until the 
auditorium was filled with devoted listeners. Very properly, 
no applause was permitted at these Bach recitals, each 
evening taking on the air of a religious function in which 
the devotees of art paid their tribute to the “Father of 
Modern Music.” Two press criticisms follow: 


Marcel Dupré has a right to the profound recognition of our entire 
musical world for the genial auditions with which he has favored 
Montreal, above every other city in America. The first few unfor- 
gettable concerts of the entire Bach cycle, marked one of the greatest 
dates in our artistic history.—The Montreal Press, 


It was 


Marcel Dupré, as always, played with these difficulties (referring 
to the complexity of Bach music) with an absolute mastery, joining 
to the firmness of the design a coloring at the same time discreet, 
sober and sufficiently indicated; it was a veritable evocation of a lost 
art which Marcel Dupré revived in all its splendor.—La Patria. 

Such an artistic undertaking grows in importance, as the 
perspective lengthens, but already the Dupré management 
has received inquiries from large cities requesting informa- 
tion regarding other presentations of this cycle. Dupré’s 
beokings, following the Bach recitals to the end of No- 
vember, are as follows: October 24, North Cambridge, 
Mass.; 25, New Bedford, Mass, ; 26, Waterville; 29, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. ; 31, Berea; November 2, London, Ont.; 4, Dayton, 
Ohio; 5, Chicago; 6, Urbana; 7, St. Paul (two recitals) ; 
8, Winnipeg; 9, Grand Forks; 12, Winnipeg; 13, Regina; 
14, Saskatoon; 16, Vancouver ; 17, Victoria; 19, Seattle; 
20, Tacoma; 21, Portland ; 22, Salem; 23, Waila Walla ; 25, 
Pullman ; y 2 Spokane, and K0, Salt Lake City. 


Constance Eberhart Sings Nichavo 


Another. artist has been added to the long list of admirers 
of Mana-Zucca’s song, Nichavo, namely Constance Eber- 
hart, contralto, who sang this spirited song recently at 
Forest Hills, N. J., calling forth a storm of applause. 
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AMERICAN AUDIENCES ARE MOST RECEPTIVE 
AND INTELLIGENT, SAYS MYRA HESS 


Distinguished English Pianist Likes Everything American Except New York Traffic Rules and Railroad Jumps—Talks of 
Her Successful Tours, of Art, and of the Modernists—To Offer Interesting Program at Coming Recital—Will 
Return to England for Busy Season There, and Be Back by Christmas of Next Year 


“Tama little late,” 
York traffic!’ 

The interviewer had just been graciously received by the 
brilliant English pianist in her apartment high up on the 
top floor of a hotel just around the corner from Carnegie 
Hall. He found Miss Hess, as ever, smiling, and rather 
inclined to be amused at her own pretty petulance. “Oh! 
This New York traffic. I really find it quicker, often, to 
walk. Especially if one is in a hurry; it is so exasperating 
to sit and wait and wait in the crowded streets while the 
traffic is held up.” 

“But at least you are here, and not so late after all, only 
a minute or two. You like it here? You have moved since 
I saw you before?” 

“Yes. That other place. I liked it too, but there were so 
many musicians there. I think they must make a special 
effort to get them. It was like living in a conservatory. 
Here there are only two or three. Four, to be exact. It is 
so nice not to hear music.” 

“Well,” said the interviewer, “now that you have been 
with us for three seasons how do you like us?” 

“I think America is just splendid. And I have been so 
surprised. I was told all sorts of things about you before 
I came over—how dreadfully cold the audiences were, and 
how hard it was to get on here. And I have not found 
any of them true. I have found the audiences so receptive 
everywhere, and so intelligent.” 

“Then you like us, what you have seen of us?” 

“Indeed, yes. Americans seem to me so frank and open 
hearted, so free from prejudice and so anxious to learn.” 

“You have been about a good deal, I think?” 

“Yes. Oh! A great deal. Such long trips! I went all 
the way to the coast the first season I was here, and it 
seems to me I am traveling back and forth constantly. 
After my New York recital I jump to Colorado, and before 
that I go West and back East and then to Canada.” 

“One of the penalties of artistic success.” 

“It's really not so very uncomfortable, not the way you 
travel in America. And I have been so well received. The 
people—and the newspapers—and everywhere the people so 


said Miss Hess. “Oh! This New 


kind. I think Americans are the kindest people.” 
“You like us, then. That is nice. But how about our 
taste? You find we understand the music you play? But, 


then, you do not play much modern music.’ 

“Oh, yes I do. Qh, indeed. Rather!” 

“But not so very modern? Do you? I somehow can't 
imagine you playing Schoenberg and that sort of thing.” 

“Schoenberg? No. Not that exaggerated modern music. 
I am afraid I do not understand it. At least, I do not really 
enjoy it, and I wonder if anybody really does. Of course, 
I would not play anything like that for people. I do not 
think they would like it. And I think any artist ought to 
play what the audiences will like to hear. That is only fair. 
They come to enjoy, and we have to give them what they 
will really enjoy.” 

“But, even in America, there is a good deal of latitude. 
We do not have to have ‘nothing but Chopin.” 

“No, of course not.” Miss Hess laughed as if the idea 
amused her; then quickly her face grew serious again, as 
her mind went back to what we were talking about—the 


moderns. “The moderns, who are they really? Is Debussy 
modern any longer? I play a great deal of Debussy. But 
he is really a classic. And Ravel. He is classic too. It is 


curious how modernism has come to mean something quite 
different, something that has really very little to do with 
the age of people or when they lived.” Miss Hess stopped 
and thought a little. Then: “I have played Scriabin, his 
Promethus, a number of times.” 

“With the colored lights?” 

“No. We never had the colored lights. What a curious 
idea it was, to have lights? I wonder if it adds anything 
to it? I don’t know. I get tired of Scriabin. It seems to 
lose its charm.” 

“Perhaps he was not really great, one who sought patiently 
after truth but did not find it.” 

“Yes, perhaps. But why talk of the moderns? 
more wonderful that you Americans applaud Bach? You 
really love it, just as you love so many other things. Your 
taste is so broad. I play Bach fugues, and you insist upon 
an encore; and I play Debussy, and it is the same thing. 
It is really wonderful.” 

“It is nice of you to say so,” 

“Oh, but it isn’t nice of me at all. 
just that I say it—to be nice.” 

The interviewer knew that perfectly, for Miss Hess is 
manifestly sincere, and hastened to reassure her. 

“And you know,” she ran on with scarcely a pause, 

“Boston was so wonderful to me. I had heard that Boston 
audiences were so cold and unfriendly, so difficult to move. 
But my audience was not. I have just come from there. 


Is it not 


It is so. It is not 


Have you time to look at my press notices? No? I am 
sorry. They were really splendid. And my reception—so 
friendly, and so enthusiastic. Not cold at all. Not what I 


expected. I think people say so many things that are nothing 
but passing impressions. After this I am never going to 
believe what anybody tells me about Americans being cold 
and hard to please, not even in Boston.” 

The interviewer smiled knowingly. “Well, you see, Miss 
Hess, you have been successful, and perhaps some of those 
others, who told you about Americans, and Bostonians, being 
cold and hard to please were not successful. You see? 


It is a big difference. But now 
tell me, is there any news? That is not news, you know.” 

“News? Well, what is news? I have been playing with 
Tertis, giving joint recitals, and am to give some more. 
I have a new sonata by Bax and a new piece by Benjamin 
Dale, a movement from his suite, and I am repeating the 


That is all the difference. 





MYRA HESS 


four Bach fugyes by request. This is a request recital I 
am giving next week. And after it I have to jump right 
back to England, where I. am booked to play right up to the 
Spring. After that my plans must depend upon conditions 
abroad, but I will surely be back here in America by Christ- 
mas of next year.” FP. 
Plotnikoff-Romanoff Reception to Mrs. 
Borovsky 
Mme. Romanoff and Eugene Plotnikoff were associated 


in a reception to Mrs. Borovsky at the former's studiog, 
New York, November 3, the guest of the evening being an 
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old personal friend of Mme. Romanoff. Nearly one hun- 
dred people prominent in the musical life were present, 
greatly enjoying the music, dancing and hospitality of the 
evening. Mana-Zucca sang a few of her children’s songs, 
Mr. Borovsky played some splendid piano pieces, contribut- 
ing to the happiness of the guests, and Mme. Romanoff was 
charming as ever. The studio was beautifully decorated, 
resembling a garden in full bloom, and among those present 
were Alexander Silotti, Arthur Rubinstein, Cecilia Hansen, 
Kurt Schindler, Miss Godovska, Messrs. Zacharoff, Samoi 
loff, Massell, members of the London String Quartet and 
others. Mrs. Borovsky received numerous tributes of 
esteem from those present. 


Trumbull Pupils in Europe Cannot Forget Her 


Florence Trumbull, formerly assistant to Leschetizky in 
Vienna, and well known in European capitals both as vir- 
tuoso and teacher of brilliant pupils, is not forgotten by 
members of her European classes, although she has returned 
to America. Only the other day Lady Helen Alderson, an 
Englishwoman who studied with Miss Trumbull in Switzer 
land, wrote her from Egypt, and sent the score of a Tschai 
kowsky concerto and some Cyril Scott pieces asking for 
editing and interpretative and technical suggestions—a lesson 
by correspondence, as it were. 

How enthusiastic this talented pupil is, is evidenced by het 
letter, in which she writes: “There is nobody like you for 
teaching and stimulating. Oh! Why did you leave Switzer 
land, . . . Much love, Dearest, and good luck. You are a 
great artist and an incomparable teacher.” 

Miss Trumbull is filling many concert engagements for 
this season throughout the country, and is also accepting a 
limited number of talented pupils at her studio in Chicago 
who want to avail themselves of the unusual experience Miss 
Trumbull has had as a favorite pupil of Leschetizky for 
thirteen years, during nine of which she was one of his chief 
Vorbereiter. 


Baltimore to. Hear Richard Hale 


_On January 4, in Baltimore, Richard Hale, baritone, 
give a recital on the Peabody Conservatory cours 
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Echoes of Mario’s Coast Opera Successes 


Queena Mario recently completed a most successful sea- 
son with the San Francisco Opera Association. In a resumé 
of her appearances there, one of the San Francisco critics 
stated that although many of the men from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company had been engaged for the season there 
(including Martinelli, Gigli, De Luca, Didur, etc.), Miss 
Mario was the only woman engaged ‘from that organiza- 
tion, and that by popular request. The season opened with 
Bohé ‘me, with Martinelli and Mario, and the following eve- 
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ning a banquet was given in honor of Maestro Merola, who 
founded the new opera association. In commenting on 
this affair, the aforementioned critic stated that the chair- 
man of the directors made a long speech about Miss Mario 
and presented her with a silver plate, “as a token of ad- 
miration and affection from the San Francisco opera- going 
public and as a souvenir of the occasion.” Another point 
stressed in this resumé was that Miss Mario sang to the 
two biggest houses of the season, in La Bohéme with 
Martinelli and Rigoletto with Gigli and De Luca. 

Excerpts from a few of the various press notices re- 
ceived by Miss Mario covering these performances fol- 
low: 

(Bohéme) Mimi was the adorable Queena Mario, If Miss Mario 
were not a rarely gifted singer, she might be one of our leadin 
actresses, That limpid voice of hers, which never sins the sin o 
shrillness and is always just in its emotional expressiveness, moved 
the audience to the depths. Here is a Mimi who is spiritually finer 
than it entered into the soul of Murger to conceive. It has an almost 
childlike note and, in the scene outside the Cafe Momus, she made 
me think of an operatic Red Riding Hood. 

Miss. Mario’s art is ingenuous, but deep and various. You forget 
the unconventionality of her relationship to Rodolfo and as Jules 
‘elle n’a pas 


Lemaitre once said of Francillon, _ think that maybe ‘ 
eu le temps d'etre morale.”"—San Francisco Examiner, September 27. 


(Romeo and Juliet) Mario’s Juliet was a creation of beauty. Her 
voice and the dramatic power of her impersonation made her entire 
performance of this part satisfying. Vocally, of course, her work 
is finished, polished. Mario has that one quality, without which 
a singer can hardly have success, no matter lor lovely the voice 
and how studied the performance. She has a personal magnetism, a 
rare charm, an intangible appeal which is of far greater value to the 
opera singer than an utterly perfect voice.—San Francisco Bulletin, 
October 5. 








(Pagliacci) Queena Mario put new life into the role of Nedda 
that too often has a mechanical aspect. There was sensitiveness in her 
acting, and she was ever alert to the details of emotional expression, 
I have seen no other Nedda portray so vividly the terror that shakes 
the guilty wife when Canio suddenly steps out of character and de- 
mands the name of her lover; it seemed a real dread that made her 
voice tremble and come weakly from her throat. Her pending of the 
ballatta had exquisite finish and loveliness—San Francisco Chronicle, 
October 7, 

(Rigoletto) Her reading of the role (Gilda) has always been a 
captivating one, both in the skillful handling of the coloratura passages 
and the appealing tenderness of her impersonation, Last night was 
no exception to her customary treatment of the part, and her Caro 
Nome -was the signal for a tempestuous ovation.—San Francisco 
Chronicle, October 9. 

At the completion of the San Francisco Opera season 
Miss Mario gave twelve concerts throughout the State of 
California before returning to the Metropolitan Opera for 


the winter season, 


Flonzaley Quartet Has Ninety-one Dates 


The Flonzaley Quartet will give the first concert of the 
New York subscription series on November 20. The pro- 
gram comprises Mozart's quartet in A major, Beethoven’s 
op. 59, No. 3, in C major, and a quartet in G minor, new 
to America, by R. Vaughan Williams. Mr. Bailly, the 
viola player of the quartet, arrived in New York on the 
Mauretania, October 26. The other members of the Quartet 
followed soon after on the Majestic. The quartet is booked 
to date for ninety-one engagements. Its tour started on 
November 6, in Middlebury, Conn. 


Rosenthal’s Recital December 14 


Moriz Rosenthal is expected to arrive here on S. S. Majes- 
tic about November 20. His first appearances on this tour 
will take place on November 23 and 24, when he will be 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, playing the 
Chopin E minor concerto. Within a week he will be Bae 
again with orchestra, playing the Liszt E flat concerto ath 
the Detroit Orchestra on November 29 and 30. Rosenthal’s 
first New York appearance is scheduled for Friday evening, 
December 14, at Carnegie Hall. 


Lisa Roma to Tour with Little Symphony 


Lisa Roma, the young lyric rs 1 i who is making rapid 
strides to fame in the musical world, has been engaged as solo- 
ist for a western tour with the Little Symphony Orchestra. 
Her appearances will be as follows: January 3, Boulder, Colo. ; 
4, Pueblo, Colo.; 5, Montrose, Colo.; 7, Grand Junction, 
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Colo.; 8, Salt er City, Utah; 9, Logan, Utah; 10, Poca- 

tello, "Idaho; 11 Boise, ag 12, Baker City, Ore.; 14, 

Walla Walla, Wash.; 15, Dalles, Wash.; 16, Tacoma, 

Wash.; 17, Seattle, Awash’; 18, Everett, Wash. ; 19, Vic- 

toria, B. Cc; als Vancouver, B. C; 22, Bellingham, Wash. ; 

% Portland, Ore. ; = 25, Wenatchee, Wash.; 28, Spokane, 
as 





May Mukle Lauded in San Francisco 


“May Mukle played with that rare loveliness of tone 
that familiarity has caused us to associate with her.” “Miss 
Mukle displayed her wonted mastery of technic and beauty 
of tone, qualities which make her one of the great cellists 
from whom one receives artistic satisfaction.” These, and 
similar sentences that appeared in the other papers, were 
the kind of laudatory comment that May Mukle garnered 
after her recent concert in San Francisco at Ida G. Scott’s 
second Fortnightly in the St. Francis Ballroom. The sen- 
tences quoted are from the San Francisco Examiner and 
Chronicle. 





Coén Pupils in Demand 

Among the artist-pupils of Lina Coén who have recently 
received important engagements, mention must be made of 
Viola Philo, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who appeared as soloist at the Capitol Theater, 
New York, where her success was so marked that she 
was at once secured for a return engagement. Hazel Clinger, 
another prominent pupil of the Coén studios, has been ap- 
pointed soloist at the Jewish Tabernacle in West 16lst 
street, New York. 


Mary Jordan Sings in Omaha 


Mary Jordan recently sang in Omaha at a concert given 
under the auspices of Duchesne College and the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. In reportine the event, the Daily 
News wrote: “Mary Jordan has a quality of dramatic im- 
personation in her voice that gives a grand opera atmos- 
phere to her concert work. Intense musical feeling was 
displayed in her work.” 


Milan Lusk Quoted in String Mastery 


Milan Lusk, the well known violin virtuoso, was recently 
wer gay by the prominent writer of musical books, Fred- 
erick H. Martens, on the topic Some Basic Principles of 
Violin Playing According to Sevcik. In the Martens’ book, 
String Mastery, just published, a whole chapter is devoted 
to this interview along with those of such distinguished 
violinists as Huberman, Morini, and others. 


A Busy Eight Days for Onegin 


Five appearances within eight days is a record for Sigrid 
Onegin, who sang in Chicago in joint recital with Benno 
Moiseiwitsch on November 13, in recital in Oswego, N. Y., 
on November 14, and will appear in New York (her “7 
New York appearance this season) on November 17, 
Philadelphia on November 19 and in Providence with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on November 20. 


Song Dedicated to Ethyl Hayden 


Ethyl Hayden has added to her repertory a song entitled 
It Was a Lover and His Lass by the young American com- 
gceer, Edward C. Harris, who dedicated the song to her. 

iss Hayden included this song on the program of her 
Uniontown (Pa.) recital, November: 7 
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EXTENSION TRAINING FOR SUPERVISORS 





A Popular Misconception as to the Value of This Type of Instruction 


The term “extension course” applies to college or univer- 
sity lectures held apart from the regular collegiate hours 
and really outside of the university. These courses are 
usually taken by teachers for the purpose of obtaining credit 
toward higher license or advancement, rather than. for the 
value of the instruction which they receive. The popular 
misconception regarding the value of method teaching is 
such as to deceive the average teacher into a belief that she 
is going to get a great deal more than the course actually 
intends to provide. 

Supervisors of music as a class need to be kept constantly 
awake, not only to musical activities, but also to a fuller 
appreciation of personal accomplishment. We are strong 
believers in atmosphere, and if music teachers are constantly 
in the environment of good music, they can not help but 
absorb at least a portion of this atmosphere, and thereby 
personally profit to a great extent. 

Tue PorputakR SUMMER SCHOOL. 

It is perhaps in this particular phase that there have been 
most misconceptions. It is our belief that while summer 
schools are of great benefit to teachers, they do not in their 
present form offer sufficient musical training to justify their 
existence. A much misunderstood course is that in ear 
training. There is considerable difference between the type 
of ear training pursued in the public school course and that 
which we generally understand as a conservatory type. Tech- 
nical ear training is of little advantage to the average school 
child. Psychologists recognizing this have within the last 
generation substituted the more ideal form of ear training 
for the cold technical instruction which preceded the now 
popular music appreciation course. As we have frequently 
stated, the music memory idea was responsible for this 
change. Teachers realizing the fact that very few scholars 
ever become actual performers set about to establish an 
opportunity of instruction which would in a great measure 
save the day for the music of America. When we realize 
that millions of dollars are spent each year in bringing the 
highest type of music before the public and at the same time 
fully appreciating that the majority of people who attend 
these musical functions are not really prepared to appreciate 
this music in full, it became necessary for the public school 
authorities to exercise every effort to improve a situation 
which was acknowledged to be not only inferior, but almost 
deleterious in its effect. 

Tue Music Wor_p AND THE SCHOOL. 

The popular misunderstanding on the part of professional 
musicians as to the calibre of instruction in music has led 
to the fallacy that school instruction is of an inferior grade. 
This misconception should be dissipated, and if musicians 
would make a careful analysis of the type of music which 
is now being prepared for school children, they would soon 
realize that the principles and methods of instruction are 
at least on the right track. 

There are two forms of music presented to children. First, 
the type of music which they are able to perform personally. 
This includes not only simple melodies for young children, 
attractive rote songs, and easy sight singing melodies, but 
also music of the art song type and choral numbers within 
the vocal limitation of these pupils. In the high school the 
vocal course advances to a point which is articulate with the 
musical skill of the pupils of this age. Throughout the entire 
course there is another type of music, which we call appre- 
ciation, presented to children, both through hearing and do- 
ing, which properly prepares them to be intelligent listeners, 
and which at the same time gives them a comprehensive view 
of music as the world knows it. It is this latter form which 
makes the larger public appeal. To prepare teachers properly 


for this type of instruction it appears that a more compre- 
hensive course in music must be offered them than that 
usually provided in the extension course. Music apprecia- 
tion is perfectly all right so far as it has gone, but teachers 
should be thorough in their understanding of what music 
appreciation means, even though the type of instruction 
offered in the schools is simple and unfortunately in some 
cases, almost superficial. 

The first step in proper instruction is that supervisors 
become devotees of all forms of musical entertainment 
offered in their communities. The second is that they should 
study with prominent musicians in whatever specialty they 
may pursue, and in many cases even outside of their spe- 
cialty if for no other purpose than to get the proper under- 
standing of music from other angles. The music con- 
servatory appears to be the logical place where work of this 
character should be done. The presentation of school music 
is a simple matter, but it can only be effective when the 
teacher is a thoroughly prepared musician. 

MusicaL ATMOSPHERE. 


It is in this sometimes intangible sphere that the greatest 
success is obtained. Mood in music is a very important 
factor. Poetry, as we understand it, is both rhythmical and 
musical, and in the study of literature of this type, music 
frequently offers a delightful companionship. Not neces- 
sarily as an aid to the study of literature, but largely as a 
means of properly directing the energizing force which 
poetry is intended to create.and which with a great many 
people, is always left a matter of obscurity. Their minds 
can not through reading entirely grip the situation and create 
the necessary atmosphere without the aid of music. The 
symphonic tone poem strives to do this for music, and opera 
aids dramatic action in order that the eye might follow as 
best it may musical analysis which is being made through 
the ear. The power of imagination is strong in little chil- 
dren. It develops even in a stronger way during the period 
of adolescence and finds its full fruition in the intelligence 
of the adult. 


Gay MacLaren’s Third Salt Lake Appearance 


The Salt Lake Theater was sold out for the appearance 
of Gay MacLaren, who opened the University Extension 
Artist Course on October 26. 

The Salt Lake Telegram says: “When one says ‘capacity 
house’ there is no attempt to advertise. Every seat in the 
old theater was filled from the gallery to the parquet, and 
for the first time in many years the upper boxes were 
occupied.” The Deseret News said: “While Miss Mac- 
Laren was the only person who appeared on the stage, a 
drama with a cast of seven characters was presented in a 
manner as realistic as if one had witnessed the whole per- 
formance.” The Salt Lake Tribune: “She gave the pro- 
logue and the entire three acts without faltering and with 
only two minute rests between, depicting each and every 
role with fidelity and artistry, following action, gesture, 
stage business and vocal emotional expression in a manner 
that was really astonishing.” 





More Concert Dates for Kathryn Meisle 


Kathryn Meisle’s concert bookings, which are limited this 
season owing to her engagement for the entire season with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, promise to keep the con- 
tralto very busy from February on until the close of the 
festival season. Among the recent engagements closed by 
her managers is a joint concert with Hans Kindler in Man- 
chester, N. H., on March 14, a re-engagement from last sea- 
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son, and recitals in New Wilmington, Pa., March 18; 
Meadville, Pa., March 20, and Pittsburgh, Pa., March 21 
(also a re-engagement from last season). Miss Meisle is 
now in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, where she has taken 
rooms until the end of January. Rehearsals with the opera 
company have already begun. 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF AMERICA'S 
MUSIC 


(Continued from page 18) 
sonatas figured on the programs, and a glance at last 
season’s recital number showed that the Stephens girls were 
having a chance to hear Brahms, Schumann, Palmgren, 
Debussy and Chopin with the assumption of developing 
musical taste, anyhow. 

Of course, it is a sentimental theory that a good many 
unsung heroes are tucked away in some of the university 
towns, but Basil Gauntlett did something fairly heroic dur- 
ing the summer of '22. He gave five concerts from late 
June to August at the University summer school. And 
the weather in Columbia during the heated term becomes 
as Mark Twain said about India “Weather that 
will melt a brass door-knob as opposed to that which will 
only make it mushy.” But, presumably, mopping his brow 
and drying his hands between numbers, Mr, Gauntlett played 
programs in which he permitted himself few lazy moments 
Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Handel and 
the Liszt B minor Ballade and flocks of Chopin Etudes do 
not sound like indolent trifles of relaxation. 

That conservatory was built by Theodore Spiering’s 
brother. They have an orchestra at Stephens too, and a 
woman's chorus, directed by Helen Brelos. 

But all these facts about Columbia are likely to be dull 
to the average reader, You have to take a pulsating interest 
in what happens musically in a Middle Western university 
town to care much. Still, I should say that it is fairly 
typical. When I asked if the people of Columbia attended 
the concerts, I found that the percentage was about what it 
is in New York. Out of about seven million people, we 
seem to have a concert public of around thirty thousand. 
Anyone who likes can do his own computing. Aad ith the 
students, the population of Columbia is about 18,00¢ 

Just letting the whole State of Kansas go; we 
Denver next. 


open in 


Alvienne Schools Engage Mary Wilderman 


The Alvienne Schools have added to their other depart- 
ments (drama, opera and ballet) that of music in all its 
branches, with Mary Wilderman as the head of the music 
department, Miss Wilderman is not only a brilliant pianist 
and a genuine artist but also a highly gifted teacher of broad 
experience. This well known pedagogue has attained admir- 
able results with her pupils during the past few years. 
During the months of September and October five of Miss 
Wilderman’s talented students—Madeline Miller, Jennette 
Tisnee, Mabelle Swett, Hedwig Schacht and Yetta Sann- 
torzic-——broadcasted delightful programs from WJZ (Aeo- 
lian Hall) rendering numbers by such composers as Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Grieg, Paderewski, Liszt, 
MacDowell and others, displaying excellent technic, fine 
understanding and finish of the works given. November 
will mark the first of this season’s series of musicales and 
receptions to be held at the schools. 


Morgan Kingston Sings for Lloyd George 

Morgan Kingston, the Welsh tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang for ex-Premier Lloyd George by 
special invitatjon, at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on Friday evening, November 2. Mr. Kingston's 
number was The March of the Men of Harlech, one of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s favorite Welsh airs. The tenor was 
well received by the famous Englishman and also by the 
large audience. 


Spalding for Pacific Coast Tour 
Albert Spalding will start shortly for a tour of the 
Pacific Coast, which will include many recitals and orches 
tral appearances. His first concert in the Far West will 
be at Colorado Springs on November 21. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS FINE 
MUSIC WEEK PROGRAMS 


Well Known Artists Arouse Enthusiasm—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., November 2.—Owing to San Fran- 
cisco's third annual music week we have had concerts of 
every description for the past seven days. Concerts by 
visiting artists, schools, churches, music clubs and organiza- 
tions of every character have offered programs. This city’s 
contribution was the engaging of the San Francisco 7 
phony Orchestra which gave the first “Pop” concert of their 
series of five to be given under the auspices of the mayor 
and board of supervisors of San Francisco, Conductor Hertz 
prepared a program of unusual appeal and the soloist of the 


evening was Claire Dux, soprano, Dvorak’s From the New 
World symphony was the principal number, and Mr. Hertz 
presented it with warm emotion which gave the work an 


additional! freshness and vitality. Kreisler’s Caprice Vien- 
nois, and Liebeslied, with orchestrations by Mr. Hertz, were 
played with delicacy and grace, while the last number, March 
from Tannhauser, was given a_ spirited rendition. The 
orchestra was in exceptionally fine form, responding to the 
slightest wish of the conductor with their accustomed 
exactness 

Mme. Dux sang an aria from Mozart's Marriage of 
Figaro, and Agatha’s aria from Der Freischiitz. So emphatic 
was Mme. Dux’'s success that the audience insisted upon 
extra numbers, to which she gracefully responded. Mme. 
Dux sang Schubert's Ave Maria with exquisite tone and 
incere expression, Those who heard this concert were most 
enthusiastic which is indeed gratifying to Mr. Hertz, the 
orchestra, and the city of San Francisco. 

Cuamber Music Society Gives First Procram. 

Perhaps the largest audience that has ever turned out in 
San Francisco to hear a chamber music concert was the one 
that assembled at the opening concert of the Chamber Music 
One reason for this tremendous attendance was to 


Soc ty 

welcome Horace Britt, a former member of the organiza- 
tion now with the Letz Quartet, who was the guest artist 
on this occasion, This was Mr. Britt's first appearance 


here in three years and his reception was a rousing one. 
lhe program presented was the Schubert C major quintet, 
and Arnold Schoenberg's sextette, Verklarte Nacht. The 
irtists played with enthusiasm, distinction and perfect en- 
semble. The interpretation of both numbers was tasteful, 
as well as highly intellectual, and earned for the society a 
genuine ovation, 
Apa AND Tertis Give Joint Recitat. 

Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the first attraction of Frank W. Healy's concert course, and 
with the assistance of Lionel Tertis, the viola virtuoso, gave 
a superb recital. The zenith of her dramatic powers was 
ittained in her delineation of Marguerite’s prison scene from 
Koite’s Mephistofele. The difficult number showed Alda’s 
vocalization at its best. 

Lionel Tertis thrilled his audience 
technical proficiency of his viola playing. Margaret Hughes, 
the San Francisco accompanist, who has made her name 
known in Eastern musical centers, accompanied Mme. Alda 
and Mr. Tertis in her usual artistic and excellent style, 
proving an invaluable aid to both soloists. 

Seconp Pair or Symrnony Concerts INTERESTING. 

rhe program presented by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra at its second pair of concerts included the sym- 
phony No, 2 in A minor, by Saint-Saéns, and Schelomo by 
Ernest Bloch, in which work Horace Britt was the cello 
The novelty of the day was the suite, Impressions 
by Charpentier, which was given at these concerts 
for the first time. The symphony was executed with technical 
skill and minute detail as to tonal color and expression. The 
forcefulness and innate musical insight of Mr. Hertz is 
always keenly felt through his interpretations and these 


with the miraculous 


soloist 


d'Ltalie, 


personal characteristics give everything he presents a touch 
of individuality. The difficult Bloch number, with Mr. Britt 
playing the solo score, proved more interesting at a second 

vearing. Mr. Britt played with complete mastery of his 
instrument and that tical charm which has always made 
his work so delightful. The audience, as usual, was of capa- 
city size and most enthusiastic. Britt was given an over- 
whelming “welcome home.” 

Notes. 

The second Symphony-Logues, given by Victor Lichten- 
stein, took place on Friday morning of the Symphony day. 
These talks on instruments, and the programs of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, are winning favor with 
music lovers who are eager to hear discourses on new works. 
May Mukle played the cello portion of Bloch’s Schelomo. 

Sigmund ka ker, the violin teacher, gave a pupils’ recital 
in his new studio which was attended by the friends and 
parents of the students taking part. 

Ashley Pettis, the American pianist, was a visitor here 
last week and was given a hearty welcome by his many 
friends. 

Through the courtesy of the Pacific Musical Society, 
Zelia Vaissade gave a concert at the Civic Auditorium. The 
young soprano was capably assisted by Mrs. Cecil Hollis 
Stone, pianist. This was the. Society’s contribution to the 
music week’s activities. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Music held an “At 
Home” in honor of May Mukle and Horace Britt, two 
famous cellists. It was a brilliant affair where most of 
San Francisco's representative musicians assembled. Miss 
Clement, head of the Conservatory, received her guests in 
the spacious studio and was assisted by several prominent 
artists. CG. Ht. A, 


MacDOWELL CLUB OPENS NEW 
BUILDING WITH RECEPTION 





Other News of Interest 

Los Angeles, Cal., October 29.—The new building on 
Western Avenue North, built for the MacDowell Club of 
Allied Arts, was opened formally to the members and 
friends on the evening of October 12, with a reception 
and house warming and a display of the beautiful canvasses 
of eight eminent artist members. The evening was given 
over altogether to social intercourse and reunion of mem- 
bers and friends. After the informal greeting of welcome 
from the presidenf, Mrs. Graham F. Putnam, and the intro- 
duction of the members of the board and committees, Mrs. 
Jane Catherwood, recording secretary and chairman of 
music, announced that she had persuaded F. W. Couprien, 
of Lagerna Art Colony, the noted marine artist, four of 
whose canvasses hung on the wall, to play for them some 
original piano numbers inspired by his pictures. 

The club, dedicated to the ideals of Edward MacDowell, 
has grown steadily in members and in purpose, and all its 
friends rejoice at its success in acquiring so fine a club 
home. 

First Musica Eventnc 1x MacDowe.r Crus. 

The first regular event of the MacDowell Club year was 
the monthly musical program given October 22. It was 
a remarkably delightful program given by two favorites. 
Celeste Nellis Ryns, whose talented fingers have delighted 
many Los Angeles audiences in the past has just returned 
after two years abroad, and is warmly welcomed. She has 
ever stood for American music, and for years has made it 
a rule to open all programs with an American composition. 
The MacDowell musicals are “All American” programs, 
and Mrs, Ryns and Mr. Cohen gave a program consisting 
of numbers by Cadman, Burleigh, MacDowell and Cohen. 
The two numbers from Cadman’s new Hollywood Suite— 
-" in manuscript—were welcomed enthusiastically. 

Mr. Cohen is one of the most popular violinists in the 


city. No artist gives more generously of his art. Indeed 
the whole program might be summed up in these words, 
as both artists are distinguished by a warm intimacy with 
their audiences. Mr. Cohen’s original compositions, marked 
by this same spirit, had to be repeated. 


Tue CHAMBER Music Society OPENING ProGRAM BRILLIANT 
Success. 


The Los Angeles Chamber Music Society gave its first 
program of the season at the Gamut Club Theater, October 
26, before a distinguished audience of musicians and music 
lovers. It was essentially a happy program, marked by 
absence of neurotic or tragic vein. Chief interest centered 
in the compositions of Arthur Bliss. nanos ty a suite 
of whimsical fancies, was exceedingly graphic. The dainty 
In the Woods, the rollicking dance, in the Ball Room, and 
-~ lovely but whimsical Soliloquy were given exquisitely 
by the oboe in Henri de Busscher’s hands. The color com- 
binations musically were one of the attractions of the 
evening, in this case, flute (Andre Maquarre), violin 
(Sylvain Noack), clarinet (Pierre Ferrier), bassoon 
(Frederick Moritz), oboe (Henri de Busscher), viola 
(Emile Ferin), horn (Alfred Brain), violoncello (Ilya 
Bronson), harp (Alfred Kastner), and piano, (Blanche 
Rogers- Lott). The Bliss suite was given by flute, oboe, 

violin, viola and cello. 

Another Bliss composition was Madamy Noy, for soprano, 
harp, flute, clarinet, bassoon, viola and cello. Monnie Hays 
Hastings, soprano, threaded the maze of the difficult in- 
tervals unerringly and with full understanding. Her voice 
is a pure lyric. The first number was the ever delightful 
melody of the Mozart trio, op. 14, E flat for clarinet, viola 
and piano, given impeccably. The Beethoven quintet, op. 16, 
for piano, oboe, clarinet, “French horn and bassoon, is 
unforgetable. Against the web of color woven by the wood- 
winds Mrs. Lott's piano stood out exquisitly. 


Mary Garpen IN Los ANGELEs. 


That Mary Garden maintains her hold on the public was 
proven by her concerts on October 23 and 25. With un- 
dimmed radiance and spirit she presented a program of 
favorites and a few new numbers, giving great pleasure to 
large audiences. She answered many recalls. Gutia Casini, 
a favorite here of former years, delighted with his cello 
numbers. Mr. Lanweryns was the excellent accompanist. 

Notes. 

Leona Nableth, the popular violinist, and Ruth Shaffner, 
soprano, have given a number of concerts in nearby towns 
and are booked for many more. 

Adolf Tandler, former conductor of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has returned to the city and has been 
engaged as conductor of the symphony orchestra at the New 
Criterion Theater, ge the best music will be an out- 
standing feature. Mr, Tandler’s many friends are glad to 
have him back and congratulate the management of the 
Criterion. , 





Nettie Snyder Returns 


Nettie Snyder, the well known music teacher, has returned 
after several months in Europe. Her handsome studio at 
the Nevada will be the scene of many charming social af- 
fairs during the winter. Mrs. Snyder’s time is entirely 
booked, and not only has she a number of new pupils but, 
as always, there are numerous operatic and concert singers 
coaching with her constantly. 

This will be Mrs. Snyder’s last season in New York 
City. While in Florence this summer she bought the Villa 
Galileo, where she will go, in the early spring, taking with 
her a number of her pupils for a season in Italy. Mrs. 
Snyder will make her ag in Florence from that time on 
9 expects to have a large class of American students with 
her. 
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Tue Tuurssys Return From Evrope. 


Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina, who spent four de- 
lightful months abroad, returned to America about Novem- 
ber 1. Miss Thursby resumed her vocal teaching the first 
week in November. 

While in London she had the great pleasure of hearing 
her artist pupil, Meta Reddish, who sang with success at 
the Royal Albert Hall with Mario Chamlee, also at the 
Lianchidno Festival, and at Aeolian Hall. She hopes she 
may be heard in New York before long, following her 
fine success in opera in South America, Spain and Italy. 
Before the war she married and settled in London, has 
two beautiful children, and is just starting her career again. 
Miss Thursby’s former pupil, Reba Cornett Emory, went 
abroad with her but returned last month for church work 
at the Broadway Tabernacle. 

Emma Nevada gave a dinner for Miss Thursby just be- 
fore she left Paris, and her daughter, Mignon Nevada, the 
present prima donna, who is to be heard at the Paris Opera 
House this season, sang for her. She has a splendid 
voice, uses it beautifully and has been trained entirely by 
her mother ; she hopes to be heard in opera in America soon. 
There were also two very promising pupils who sang— 
Kathleen Lafla, with a contralto voice of great facility, and 
a Hindoo tenor, Ali Khan, who sang Othello beautifully. 

Blanche Marchesi gave a tea for Miss Thursby, to meet 
some of her pupils. Miss Thursby met many old friends 
abroad, and was entertained in many places. She has had 
a great rest, is ready for her season’s work, and will resume 
her Friday afternoon musical receptions during January 
and February. 

Jenkins’ Surte A Frorat Bower. 

The morning after the song recital given by Florence 
Foster Jenkins before the Verdi Club Mrs. Jenkins’ suite 
was a veritable bower of beautiful and costly flowers, ex- 
pressing in some degree the love for the founder and presi- 
dent. 

Many newly elected officers of the club for the ensuing 
year were present, including the first vice-president, Mrs. 
Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, also Dr, Melchiorre Mauro-Cot- 
tone, chief organist of the Capitol Theater; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Lee Hilliary, Mrs. Hilliary being chairman of the 
reception committee; Mrs. Louis C. Naiswald, chairman of 
the Benvenuto committee; Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge, chairman 
of the ways and means committee, and Rita Marzo, chairman 
of the Verdi Club Juniors. 

A few of those present in the notable gathering were Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Dell’ Orefice, Mr. and Mrs. Luigi Solari, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Rossiter Betts, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel King- 
ston, Dr. and Mrs. Richard C. Hart, Commander Charles 
A. Adams, U. S. N., Sergei Klibansky, Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Parker, Jose Acugnia, Mrs. Cyrus Osborne Baker and Mrs. 
M. Turner. 

VAN DER VEER SOLOIST AT SUMMERFIELD CHURCH. 

Nevada Van der Veer was visiting soloist at the November 
4 evening service at Summerfield M. E. Church, Port 
Chester, Rev. Everett A. Burnes minister, F. W. Riesberg 
organist and choirmaster. She sang The Crucifix (La 
Forge), Sheep and Lambs (Homer), O Divine Redeemer 
(Gounod ), and At Heav’ns Gate (Dickinson). The beauty 
of her voice, her full and often dramatic high tones, as well 
as her personal poise, all this made her singing one vast 
enjoyment for the large congregation. Mr, Riesberg played 
Slumber Song (Kinder) and Crusaders’ March (Liszt) as 
organ numbers. Richard Crooks, tenor, will be visiting 
soloist, November 18, and Edwin Grasse, violinist, on De- 
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TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel, Trilby. 


There is nothing fictional, however, in 
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It tells all there is to tell about the Art of Sing- 
ing. It is written in a brisk, lively style that 
holds the interest. It is full of ‘anecdotes of great 
singers and great teachers of the past and present. 


If you are a singer yourself or merely a lover of 
good singing, it is a book well worth reading. 
Price $2.00 
For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


cember 2. This church has made it a policy only to utilize 
artists of established reputation. 
Eacen Tea To Giuseppe Barsortt. 

Helene H. Eagan, daughter of Congressman Eagan, gave 
a tea and musicale at her home in Weehawken to Giuseppe 
Barsotti, tenor, October 28, The Hudson Dispatch says his 
voice “is rich in quality, a promising and valuable addition to 
the operatic stage.” He sang arias from Boheme, Elisir 
d’Amore, and two English songs.’ Prof. Rosati prophesies a 
splendid future for the young tenor, and others who were 
on this program were Carmine di Giovanni, Miss Hulsizer 
and Boris Albee. The Hudson News, reporting this affair, 
also gives space to Miss Eagan, saying “The charming 
daughter of the Congressman, a fortunate human being to 
whom God has given a beautiful voice.” Among some of 
the invited guests were Hon. Murray Hulbert and wife, 
Hon, Archibald Hart and wife, Judge McCauley and wife, 
Dr. and Mrs. Fasola, Dr. and Mrs. Powers, Prof. and Mrs. 
Riesenberger, Mr. Gigli and Paul Longone. 

PROFESSIONAL WoMAN’S LEAGUE Bazaar. 

The annual bazaar of the Professional Woman's League, 
Mrs. Russell Bassett president, will be held November 15-17, 
at the Hotel McAlpin. Mrs. Ben Hendricks is chairman 
and Florence R. Risk is vice-chairman, with Kate Fowler 
Chase and others at the president’s booth. This club does 
much to aid young musicians in their professional careers, 
and the foregoing announcement will be of interest. 


Sara Frances Espy 1n ALABAMA SCHOOL. 

Sarah Frances Espy, pupil of Prof. Riesberg at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, who is an excellent pianist 
of considerable attainment, allied with wide culture and 
winning personality, is now engaged in the high school of 
Ozark, Ala., where her maternal ancestors live. She ex 
pects to return to New York and resume her music next 
May, following the close of her school. 

Ramon Carpona, Pianist, in New York. 

Ramon Cardona, a born Mexican, a graduate of the Stern 
Conservatory, Berlin, and subsequently instructor of piano 
there, is now in New York. Alexander Von Fielitz, the 
director, in a testimonial praises Mr. Cardona as a most 
competent teacher, amiable artist, and capable pianist. Vari- 
ous press notices concerning this pianist and teacher are in 
print, in which he is called * ‘king pianist of octaves,” and 
mention made of his “extraordinary technic and absolute 
precision,” “deep conviction and exquisite taste.” 

Courty Rosst-Dieut’s New Stupio. 

The soprano and vocal teacher, prominent in the National 
Opera Club, Miss Rossi-Diehl, has taken a new studio at 302 
West 72nd Street. Here she is very centrally located, with 
a large class of pupils, and her work will be duly noted. 

Mrs. FLercHer-Copp at THE SCUDDER SCHOOL, 

Mrs, Fletcher-Copp, author of the music method of that 
name, gave an illustrated lecture at the Scudder School, No- 
vember 8, when a large audience of interested people heard 
her eloquent talk. The writer has said that were Mrs. Copp 
on the dramatic stage she would be a shining light, for she 
is all animation and deeply possessed with the importance 
and worth of her method. The late Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
said of the Fletcher-Copp method: “It seems more than 
a method; it is a revolution, and converts musical education 
= a mere drill and drudgery into an inspiration and a 
ife.” 

DAMBMANN Pupit in Rapio ReEciTAt. 

Arline Thomas, dramatic soprano, artist pupil of Emma 
A. Dambmann, made her third radio appearance, singing 
with the Park Hill Reformed Church quartet, on November 
1, broadcasting from station WEAF. They presented a 
very interesting program consisting of six quartet selections 
and three duets. Their work was highly commended by the 
radio officials and enthusiastically received by many who 
“listened in.” They have been requested for a return en- 
gagement soon, 

Miss Thomas has already been booked to broadcast an- 
other recital from station WEAF on December 18. 

GertruDE Wuite CoNncertizInG ON Pactiric Coast. 

Gertrude White sang October 22 before an audience of 
600 at the Knights of Columbus Auditorium, Seattle, and 
was the musical feature of the evening. December 12 she 
will give a song recital, aided by. a violinist and pianist 
January 11, she will be heard in a joint recital with Arnold 
Krauss, concertmaster of the Seattle Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra. As a former member of Dr. William C. Carl's 
choir that attentive gentleman wrote her congratulating her 
on her success, which is borne out by numerous press notices 
in the Everett News. 

Hans Merx REcITALS IN GERMANY. 

Hans Merx, well known in New York, and equally so in 
Chicago, where he lived some years, sends friends sample 
programs of his Liederabend recitals, given in Hamburg, 
Berlin, Liegnitz (Silesia), etc. He writes he has had good 
success despite the bad political situation, and that he ex- 
pects to return to New York in a few weeks. 

Cutture Forum Arrarrs. 

November 3 a reception was given to Tameo Kajiyama, 
editor of The Mentalist, with a musical program by Rita 
Mario, violinist, Jacques Smith, tenor, and Jacques Pintel, 
pianist. A Sunday outing with Louis Klareich, leader, took 
members to the home of the Hindoo philosopher, Maitra. 
November 17 a concert will be given by the Halevy Singing 
Society. The leaflet issued by the Forum has on it a poem, 
Music, also an essay on Melody of Sounds, by Albert Son- 
berg. 

Bess HaGMEieR, SOPRANO. 

Bess Hagmeier, soprano, has a voice of exceptional carry- 
ing power, of adequate range, and sings with musical temper- 
ament and planfulness. This is recorded in view of her 
recent singing of sacred and secular songs by Branscombe, 

Woodman and Buck, which gave pleasure to listeners. 
Added to this, she is an expert pianist, and plays accompani- 
ments professionally. F. W. R. 





Louise Baer and Leginska in Recital 
Louise Baer, soprano, and Ethel Leginska, pianist, will 
oo 5 in — at Scranton, Pa., on Thankgiving night, 
ovember 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Steeb Reéngaged at Anderson College 


Last season when Olga Steeb played a concert at Ander- 
son College, Anderson, S. C., with the Griffes Group 
she registered one hundred per cent. with the student body 
and faculty, for she immediately was promised a reéngage- 





OLGA STEEB 


ment in recital. Nor did this ardor cool in the meantime, 
with the result that November 13 saw her back at Anderson 
to give a more complete showing of her powers than an 
appearance with the Griffes Group admits of. From Ander- 
son Miss Steeb goes to Newport News, where she joins 
the Griffes Group for its preliminary tour, which lasts for 
several weeks. A very long tour during January, February 
and March is booked for this interesting organization, which 
be ~ i? Olga Steeb includes Edna Thomas and Sascha Jacob- 
inoff. 


Critics of St. Louis Praise Carreras 
The recent appearance of Maria Carreras before the St. 


Louis Piano Teachers’ Association was a veritable triumph. 


A newcomer, but not unheralded, for her fame had preceded 
her, Mme. Carreras immediately won her audience and the 
critical press. Following are excerpts from two of the 
leading papers: 

Mme. Carreras commands power and speed requisite for a bravura 
style, but also there is a feeling that her art is a transparency held 
between hearer and composer, so that the lineaments of the music 
shine forth with intimate distinctiveness. Her purpose was never 
for a moment that of enforcing the boast, “See what a marvelous 
layer I am,” but rather, was it “Hear what lovely music this it.’ 

She has an air of letting the music speak for itself, of permitting it 


to stand on its own feet, without any impertinent stresses, strains, 
grimaces, and sentimentalities of interpretation.—Post- Dispatch. 
(Richard L. Stokes.) 





Except to those who had heard her in Europe or who recalled the 
furore of her New York concerts of last season, Mme. Carreras was 
but a name. But that name last night translated itself through dy- 
namic energy, through beautiful style based upon a profound technic, 
and through a deep musical understanding into a cherished memory 
among those who love the piano for its own sake... . Latin fire 
flows in the warmth of the playing of this Spanish-born cosmopolitan 
who was educated in Italy and has played across all Europe. But 
there is more than Latin fire. There is an intellectualism, funda- 
mental in her musicianship, as keen as a Toledo blade. She dramatizes 
as she plays, living her own tense reactions to the composer’s thought. 
A truly fine recital—Times. (Harry R. Burke.) 


Claire Dux Scores | “Overwhelming Success” 


According to William W. Britton, in the Reading Tribune 
of recent date, Claire Dux, “the incomparable artist, scored 
an overwhelming success” when she appeared in recital at 
the Strand Theater. “It was more than a success,” he stated, 

“it was a veritable triumph, achieved by a singer of super- 

lative worth. It is difficult for a critic to speak of the per- 
formance of this remarkable artist without seeming hyper- 
bole, but the duty of the honest critic is the laudation of 
the worthy and the true in art, the condemnation of the 
false and unworthy.” Other laudatory comments in his 
review were as follows: 


Mile. Dux has a voice of marvelous beauty, used with extraordinary 
vocal technic. Her voice is wide in range, surprisingly uniform in 
register, of a povusiasty beautiful timbre. Limpidity, gd and 
strength are its marked characteristics, even in the delivery of its 
softest tones, and there is a purity and certainty of intonation, in- 
conceivable to one who has not heard it. 


Louise Homer’s Tour Continues 


Louise Homer’s tour continues to be a busy one. On 
November 13, Mme. Homer appeared in recital in Minne- 
apolis, and today, November 15 she makes her second appear- 
ance of the season with the Chicago Civic Opera Association. 
Mme. Homer will give recitals in Racine, Wis., on No- 
vember 19; Indianapolis, on November 21, and Ames, Ia., 
on November 23 


Martha Baird Scores in London Recitals 


Martha Baird, pianist, appeared in recital at Wigmore 
Hall, London, on the evening of October 5, and according 
to press reports scored a great success. The critic of the 
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London Times stated: “Her playing is of the kind that 
people appreciate more than they show. It rather avoids 
dramatic crises, and so there is no precise moment for 
demonstrative applause. But it is quite genuine, both in 
work and style, and the player is so interested in her music 
that one does not get tired of listening. . Miss Baird’s 
strong point is said to be ensemble perme We can well 
believe it, for she showed a good dea musicianship. We 
shall hope to hear it before long.” Miss Baird gave a 
second London recital on November 1. 


Matzenauer’s Los Angeles Triumph 
Appended are extracts from some of the press notices 
won by Margaret Matzenauer when she sang recently in Los 
Angeles: 
So spectacular was the singer’s success that despite the established 


recedent of the evening, she sang an encore after her solo group.— 
os Angeles Examiner. 





She was poquestionshly the high point of the concert—all things 
faded to pitiful dimensions before her presence and her voice.—Los 
Angeles Record. 





Her reception accumulated the proportions of an ovation.—Los 
Angeles Herald. 





Her rendition of Ortrud’s soliloquy, when alone with an_avenging 
conscience, was positively awe-inspiring —Los Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News. 


Professor Auer Praises Sylvia Lent 


Following Sylvia Lent’s New York recital on October 29, 
the Passaic, N. J., Daily News of October 30 printed almost 
a column on the front page telling of her success. Accord- 
ing to George M. Hartt, in this review, Professor Auer, 
Miss Lent’s teacher, went back stage at the conclusion of 
the recital and after kissing the youthful artist on both 
cheeks, exclaimed “Perfect!” perfect!” It was this critic’s 
opinion that this also was the feeling of the audience. 
“The discerning,” he wrote, “believe they see in Miss Lent’s 
work a spiritual power, not yet fully disclosed, but which 
even in the bud is remarkable and full of promise. As for 
technic—Miss Lent need fear no obstacles. The New York 
critics today all speak favorably of Miss Lent’s playing, 
foreseeing a future for her.” 


Schnitzer Scores in Norway 


Germaine Schnitzer continues to score one success after 
the other on her European tour with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. October 11 she was heard in Bergen, Norway, 
playing the Liszt E flat concerto and the Saint-Saéns 
Africa, and was so well received that Conductor Heyde re- 
engaged her as soloist for next season. On the afternoon 
of October 14, Mme. Schnitzer made another successfu 
appearance with the orchestra in the same place, this time 
playing two concertos in E flat, the composers of which 
were Mozart and Liszt. 


Freemantel at Aeolian Hall December 1 


Frederic Freemantel, the well known vocal teacher of 
New York, will give an all-Beethoven program at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 1 


New York to Hear Levitzki Waltzes 


Mischa Levitzki, at his first recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on December 4, will play two waltzes of 
his own composition. 
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Frances BERKOVA. 

Frances Berkova, a young American violinist of Russian 
parentage, made her first public appearance in Berlin as 
soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in one of 
the regular popular concerts under Richard Hagel. Un- 
fortunately, it was a bad night for debutantes, since an 
opera premiére drew practically all the critics away from 
the concert halls. Miss Berkova, a pupil of both Auer and 
Flesch, selected the Mendelssohn concerto for her debut. 
She played it with such girlish simplicity, charming earnest- 
ness and absence of mannerisms that a direct appeal was 
made to the large audience, among whom were sprinkled a 
number of Americans. Besides the personal note, Miss 
Berkova’s playing is distinguished by a richly sonorous 
singing tone of real beauty, voluminous enough to reach even 
to the remote corners of the large Philharmonie. One won- 
dered where all the tone came from! Insistent applause 
recalled the graceful young artist several times before the 
footlights. Her first recital, scheduled for early December, 
will be looked forward to. 


Sercer Koriarsky. 

Another Russian-American, Sergei Kotlarsky, made his 
Berlin debut in his own concert with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the Singakademie. Concertos by Vivaldi, Tschai- 
kowsky and Mendelssohn gave him ample opportunity to 
show his wares. One speaks of a saddle-firm rider. Imag- 
ine a violinist to be saddle-firm and you have Kotlarsky. 
He mastered all the musical difficulties in a positive degree, 
the technical one in a comparative degree. That which was 
superlative, however, was his cocksureness, which after all 
is a big asset, provided one can do as much as Kotlarsky 
can. A certain sweetness of tone identified with most of 
the Russian fiddlers is also a possession of Kotlarsky’s, and 
he is another example of the truth that, relatively speaking, 
there are more good violinists in New York than in all 
Germany. 

Boris SCHWARZ. 

For the third time in a week the Mendelssohn concerto! 
As his “big” number Boris Schwarz, a pupil of Flesch, 
offered this favorite among violinists. Papa Schwarz at 
the piano, dry as punk, trying to check the boy’s tendency 
to run away in the fast movements, was more of a hindrance 
than a help. After his last concert Adolf Weissmann wrote 
in the B. Z. am Mittag: “Who will present him with a 
violin, who will give him a pair of long trousers?” The 
trousers have materialized, but not the fiddle. Probably it 
is just as well, since it is very doubtful if he could draw a 
beautiful tone even from the finest “Strad” in existence. 
The only commendable feature of Schwarz’s playing is his 
left hand facility. Otherwise a small talent. 

Litt Dreyruss. 

Try and imagine giving a song recital in one of the 
Armour company’s smoke houses. Poor Lili Dreyfuss, the 
talented pupil of Mme. Therese Schnabel, was a victim of 
fate when one of the flues burst in Beethoven Hall just 
before her concert. The hall was thick with beautiful 
rich blue smoke. One could almost bottle it up. In fact I 
took so much of it home in the folds of my suit that I 
was chided with questions as to where the “Fire Sale” was. 
Lili Dreyfuss was not at all nonplussed by the conditions 
and with the assistance of clever Philipp Jarnach at the 
piano, she scored a noteworthy success, especially in a group 
of Jarnach’s own songs. It is really not exaggerating to say 
that more than one in the audience had tears in their gs 

A. Q. 
Sytvia SINDING. 

Sylvia Sinding, a young American soprano, pupil of Louis 
Bachner, gave a song recital in Bechsteinsaal. Her voice 
is a strong clear soprano of good quality and her faculties 
of interpretation are notable. In the treatment of the 
voice, however, the last finish is still to come. Besides 
songs by Paul Graener, and Josef Marx she sang a set of 
American Indian songs, arranged by C. Troyer, Thurlow 
Lieurance and Charles Wakefield Cadman. These really 
charming melodies are in most cases superior to the accom- 

paniments. For instance, in Cadman’s The Moon Drops 
lon the beautiful melody. is clothed in rather commonplace 
harmonies and figuration but I Found Him on the Mesa by 
the same composer is arranged with better taste and had to 
be repeated. H. L. 
Hetca WEEKE. 

Again in Beethoven Hall Mme. Helga Weeke presented 
a program of modern songs of the most prominent young 
Italians. Mme. Weeke has a rich mezzo voice and a strik- 
ing stage presence. Her captivating smile and grace added 
to uncommon interpretative gifts are her outstanding quali- 
ties. 

In the same hall Henry Christoffersen, who has a big 
baritone voice, was heard to advantage in a program, half 
of which was dedicated to songs having texts by the Ger- 
man poet, Arno Holz, in honor of his sixtieth een wt 


* EMANUEL BALABAN. 


Well known in the United States as the accompanist of 
Zimbalist, Morini, Max Rosen, Sascha Culbertson and 


others, Emanuel Balaban made his debut as a conductor 
in a concert with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
chose a Russian program containing Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
and Scherbatscheff’s first symphony, in C minor. Last 
season Mr. Balaban appeared here in the role of accompanist 
for an American singer and gained the plaudits of the press 
for his ability. He was less fortunate this time, however, 
since the press, while granting his sound musicianship, 
opined that he lacked experience. The Scherbatscheff sym- 
phony, heard for the first time outside of Russia, is an 
early work of a first class craftsman which proved, how- 
ever, to be monotonous in mood, color and movement. Bala- 
ban’s dignified conducting and the orchestra’s fine perform- 
ance failed to save it. The Tschaikowsky work, on the 
other hand, to which Balaban gave a distinctly spirited read- 
ing, made a brilliant closing number. Between the sym- 
phonies, Jenny Skolnik played Glazounoff’s violin concerto. 
As usual with this gifted girl, a glorious cantilena was the 
outstanding feature of the performance. A technic of cry- 
stal-clearness, genuine temperament, and instinct for con- 
structive climaxes were qualities apparent in her playing 
even on this occasion, which was not a fortunate one in 
all respects. Balaban’s accompaniment in the concerto was 
faultless, Sos he 
Arno Mario Hess. 

A few evenings later, Arno Mario Hess of Chicago ap- 
peared in the role of conductor-composer in a concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. The program was titled Works 
of American and Slav composers. Felix Borowski was 
represented with his symphonic poem, Flaming Spring, a 
composition of excellent workmanship but little inspiration. 
The rest of the American composers represented were— 
Arno Mario Hess. Both as composer and conductor he 
seemed the worst misfit that has ever stood before the Phil- 
harmonic perhaps since its existence. His manner of con- 
ducting resembles a lady stirring fudge. Often on the 
strong beat his baton was floundering around in the air. 
A few songs beautifully sung by Hertha Stolzenberg, of 
the Deutsche Opernhaus, and a cheap little Serenade for 
violin, which even the best efforts of Concertmaster Maurits 
van den Berg failed to raise from the depths of banal trivi- 
ality, were Hess’ offerings. Two overtures of Smetana 
completed the program. To give foreign audiences such a 
wrong impression of what American music actually is, is 
a direct insult to America. A. Q. 


Jeannette Durno a Prominent Leschetizky 
Exponent 


Jeannette Durno, who is one of the most successful of 
the many brilliant pianists who have emanated from the 
Leschetizky studio, appeared for the first time with the 
Chicago Orchestra twenty years ago in Des Moines (Ia.), 
the concert being also the occasion of Frederick Stock’s 
first appearance as the conductor. Mr. Stock was then 
Theodore Thomas’ assistant conductor. 

One of Miss Durno’s first American appearances after her 
return from Leschetizky was under the baton of Theodore 
Thomas in the Auditorium, Chicago, where the regular 
orchestra concerts were then held. 


Trio Ragini of India to Tour 
The Trio Ragini of India (comprising Ragini Devi, who 
sings the songs of India and dances its dances as well as 
plays the tamboura; Sarat Lahiri, who plays upon the 
esraj, and Vishnu Nimbker, who beats the rhythms upon 


the tabla, native drums) is announced for an appearance on 
the evening of Friday, December 28, at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York. This interesting oriental attraction is to 
imake a lengthy tour of the South, Middlewest and New 
England during the coming winter, It is to make a trans- 
continental tour in 1924-25. These tours are being booked by 
the office of Catharine A, Bamman. 


Marie Stone Langston in Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 26—Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto, was heard recently at the Bellevue-Stratford. Miss 
Langston’ s three groups of numbers covered a wide variety 


of moods and styles. And whether in the classic beauty of 
Haydn’s She Never Told Her Love and Mendelssohn’s By 
Celia’s Arbor, or in the simple pathos of Galloway’s Alone 


Upon the Housetops, in the sombre beauty of the Tschai- 
kowsky Romance from Pique Dame, or the startling cry 
of the Georges Hymne de Soleil, the singer met every 
demand with unfailing understanding and artistry. Hers is 
a voice of beauty and power. To Miss Langston’ s natural 
gift of singing, she brings intelligence, sincerity and an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, 

Special comment must be made of the Georges Hymne 
thrillingly sung, though one could wish to hear it always 


with orchestral accompaniment; also the beautiful Pique 
Dame aria. What a pity it is not heard oftener; yet, not 
a pity, perhaps, unless one could hear it always as Miss 
Langston sings it. The program closed with Gounod’s 


fine setting of Tennyson’s Ring Out, Wild Bells. B. 
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GERMAN OPERA IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 8) 
delighted audience. One hundred per cent efficient in the 
Wagnerian operas, the company is as proficient in operettas 
as it is in serious music dramas, A very fine company, which 
should be patronized wherever it is billed. 


Die MeisTerstncer, NovemMBEr 8. 


Die Meistersinger was repeated with the same cast heard 
on the opening night of the Wagnerian season. 


Siecrriep, Novemper 9 (MATINEE). 

On Friday afternoon, Siegfried was repeated with the 
only change being Ernst Knoch at the conductor's desk. 
He directed an excellent performance. 

Die Toren Aucen, November 9. 

Die Toten Augen, D’Albert’s opera, which had its Ameri- 
can premiere during the first week of the Wagnerian Opera 
had its second and last performance on Friday 
evening. The cast was the same as when the work was 
first produced November 1, and the good impression made 
then was strengthened on second hearing. 
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GOrTERDAMMERUNG AND Der ZIGEUNERBARON, 
NoveMBeER 10. 

Gotterdimmerung was repeated on Saturday afternoon 
and in the evening Strauss’ Der Ziegeunerbaron was given 
as the concluding opera of the two weeks’ stay of the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company in Chicago. The beginning of the 
season was no more successful than the ending. The Wag- 
nerian Opera Company in two weeks gave twenty-one 
operas in Chicago and every performance was well deserv- 
ing highest praise, The wish of all the music lovers here 
is that the Wagnerian Opera Company will come back soon 
to Chicago and it would not be improbable that another 
season of the company may be launched here next 
spring Rene Devries. 
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Concert to Aid Mme. Jaeger 


Mme. Aurelia Jaeger, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
School back in the Conried days and also of the Master 
School of Music in Brooklyn, is now over seventy years 
of age and living in Austria, broken in health and in utter 
poverty, dependent upon the help sent her from America. 
On Saturday afternoon, November 17, at the Belvedere 
Room of the Hotel Astor, a concert will be given for 
her benefit. Most of the artists participating being former 
pupils of hers, The proceeds of a similar concert held a 
year ago have supported Mme. Jaeger until the present, but 
they are now exhausted. The artists are Julia Hill Crone, 
soprano; Frances Newsom, soprano; Teresa Wolfe Rashkis, 
soprano; Mazel Dunning Riesenfeld, soprano; August Wer- 
ner, baritone; and Martha Falk Mayer, accompanist. Tickets 
for the concert, at $1.50 a-piece, may be had by addressing 
Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld at $01 West End Avenue 


Ethel Wright and Thomas Fuson to Sing 
Messiah 


Thomas Fuson and Ethel Wright, New York tenor and 
contralto, have been engaged for the annual performance 
of Handel’s Messiah at Greenville Woman's College, Green- 
ville, S, C., December 13. The work will be performed by 
a chorus of one hundred and fifty voices under the direction 
of J. Oscar Miller. 


Dudley Buck Musicale 


Pupils of Dudley Buck gave a thoroughly enjoyable Hour 
of Music at the attractive West End Avenue studios of that 
well known pedagogue, on the evening of November 2. The 
well arranged and interesting program was presented by 
Alma Milstead, soprano; Frank Munn, tenor; Ella Good, 
contralto, and Thomas Conkey, baritone. These artists are 
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well known in the musical world, and have won the respect 
and admiration due them because of the fine artistry dis- 
played in whatever type of song or operatic aria they inter- 
pret. Dudley Buck artists are well equipped technically and 
artistically. A genuine musical treat was in store for those 
who attended the musicale on November 2, for Mr. Buck 
himself sang Down in the Forest, and Love, I Have Won 
You, by Roland. His reception was such a warm one that 
for an encore he sang Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 
Elsie T. Cowen was an efficient accompanist. 





Usher-Los Kamp Reception for Harvard and 
Gunn 


Sue Harvard, the soprano, was guest of honor, and 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, played at a reception and 
musicale given at the studios of Ethel Watson Usher (Miss 
Harvard’s accompanist and coach, who was with her in that 
capacity last year in Europe) and Virginia Los Kamp, New 
York, November 8. A large portion of the musical world 
of the metropolis enjoyed the affair, Miss Harvard singing 
gloriously and featuring songs by two American composers, 
Pearl Curran and Robert Terry, who played accompani- 
ments for their own works. Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist 
of temperament, played several works by Fibich and others, 
adding to the general enjoyment. 








The Modern Trio Heard at Knabe’s Studios 


An invitation recital was given at the Knabe Studios 
on the evening of November 8, by The Modern Trio—Mel- 
zak, violin; Mannucci, cello; Krish, piano—which comes 
direct from London and made on this occasion its first 
American appearance. The trio played a delightful Phan- 
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tasy by Bridge, Brahms’ trio, and several smaller pieces, 
displaying a fine sense of art values, good tone and rhythm, 
and impressive interpretative ability. The program was 
much enjoyed by a large audience. 





FEW NOVELTIES IN COSTANZI’S REPERTORY THIS SEASON 


Augusteum Concerts to Have No Less Than Eight Guest Conductors 


_Rome, October 27,—The important productions at the 
Costanzi this season will be conducted by Edoardo Vitale, 
reengaged after an absence of several years. Beginning 
with a performance of La Vestale, a work successfully pro- 
duced at La Scala several seasons ago, three novelties, 
namely, Wolf-Ferrari’s Quattro Rusteghi, Renzo Bianchi’s 
Ghibellina and Lanicetti’s Carnasciali, are definitely an- 
nounced, A fourth novelty is promised but Defi- 
nite, too, is the announcement that besides Salome, under 
the personal direction of Richard Strauss, and a revival of 
L’Atricana, Boris Godounoff, Mephistopheles, Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut, | Compagnacci, and Zandonai’s Romeo and 
Juliet will also be produced. 

Performances at the Teatro Adriano and Teatro Nazion- 
ale consist chiefly of old favorites like Butterfly, Loreley, 
William Tell, etc., which in both theaters have gained the 
applause of a very indulgent public. One exception, how- 
ever, deserves mention, That is the one act opera, Magia, 
by Pio di Pietro, master of singing at St. Cecilia Acad- 
emy. The music of this little opera is lively, well orches- 
trated, expressive and well adapted to the libretto which 
has a very amusing subject. A performance of Cavalleria, 
originally intended to go with it as a double bill, was post- 
poned for some reason until a few evenings later. The 
performance is mentioned since it marked the debut of a 
new American soprano, Florence Anne Blum, who scored 
an immediate success as Santuzza, She knows how to use 
her voice, a voluminous one of agreeable timbre. There is 
no doubt that with more appearances she will overcome 
the nervousness obvious in her first performance. 

Dominating those concerts to be held in the early part of 
the season, which begins on November 18, are choral works 





with solos, chorus and orchestra. Important among these 
is Bossi’s Cantico dei Cantici, one of the most notable sym- 
phonic works in modern literature. Molinari will conduct 
this important work as well as performances of Verdi's 
Stabat Mater and Te Deum, and Beethoven’s Solemn Mass, 
which this year will experience the hundredth anniversary 
of its first performance. Invited to assist at these and 
other concerts is the Orfeo Catala from Barcelona, a chorus 
of three hundred mixed voices, specialists in music of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the Varese Choral 
Society, numbering twenty-five madrigalists, made up en- 
tirely of workmen from Varese, a little town in Northern 
Italy. Molinari’s annual “all Italian” program, one of the 
important ones of the season, has not yet been definitely 
decided upon. aay 

Variety seems to be the watchword of the Augusteum 
management this season, if one may judge by the assort- 
ment of conductors. Besides Molinari, those already en- 
gaged as guests include Strauss, Karl Muck and Erich! 
Korngold from Germany and Austria, Francesco Pujol, 
conductor of the Orfeo Catala, and the natives, Mascagni, 
Victor de Sabata, Marinuzzi and Sergio Failoni. 

Prominent among the soloists are such names as Kubelik, 
Prihoda, Adolf Busch, Cortot, Milhaud and Arthur Rubin- 
stein. Invitations had to be declined by Casals, Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff and Heifetz, whose previous engagements 
made acceptance impossible. 

Besides all these, it is possible that Don Lorenzo Perosi, 
after his clamorous success conducting his Passion at the 
little town of Fabriano, may be induced to conduct his 
Mosé at the Augusteo, notwithstanding the opposition of 
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I SEE THAT 


The Cleveland Orchestra is giving free instruction in the 
public schools by members of the orchestra. 

The repeat engagements for the Denishawn Dancers are 
attracting overflow houses. Ne 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison scored a success in Paris with 
the Koussevitzky Orchestra. 








Spartanburg, S. C., outdid itself in welcoming Mischa 
Levitzki, : " 
Erno Rapee has been appointed manager and musical director 


of William Fox’s new theatre in Philadelphia. 

Kenneth S. Clark is to become associated with C. M. 
Tremaine. 

Sergei Klibansky has signed a contract to teach at the 
Chicago Musical College for three summers. 

Michael Press is a great admirer of Ysaye. 

Edwin L. Trumbull was married to Rebecca ‘Trueheart on 
October 31. 

Hans Merx is giving recitals in Germany; he expects to 
return to New York next month. 

Gita Glaze programmed a group of Mana-Zucca’s songs at 
her New York recital, : 

Ethel Watson Usher and Virginia Los Kamp gave a musicale 
at their studios, with Sue Harvard and Kathryn Platt 
Gunn as the guests of honor. 

The Norfleet Trio is on tour. 

Russian composers and singers were heard at the last meeting 
of the National Opera Club of America. 

Lester Donahue has taken a new studio in New York at 152 
Madison Avenue. 

The Gervase Elwes Fund has made three more grants to 
worthy musicians. 

Mathilde Schénberg, wife of Arnold Schénberg, died on 
October 18. 

Ernest Schelling has been giving his concerto recitals in 


London. 

Vladimir Drosdoff, of the Petrograd Conservatory, is now on 
the Faculty of the David Mannes Music School. 

Richard Hageman will be accompanist at four New York 
recitals within ten days. 

Erno Dohnanyi lost twenty million Hungarian 
through the bankruptcy of a stockbroker. 

Incorporation papers have been filed for the new American 
National Orchestra. : 

Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Joline has presented a fine collection 
of musical instruments to Barnard. ‘ 

Mario Chamlee has made a record of Conal O'C Quirke’s 
charming song, Your Voice. ; i 

Bernard Hamblen believes that simpler melodic lines in 
songs are returning. ; : 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen, of the Swedish Royal Opera, will 
sing at the Metropolitan next season. ; 

A reception was given at the Plotnikoff-Romanoff studios 
for Mrs. Borovsky. 

Marie De Kyzer has taken a new studio at 10 West Forty- 
seventh street. ; 4 

Paderewski arrived on Saturday on the §.S. Paris for his 
season’s tour of the United States. 

Helen Fairbanks, formerly of the Musicat Courier staff, 
is business manager of the Toledo Opera Association 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra of that city. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has purchased a villa near Como and a 
house in New York. 

The San Carlo Opera Company has begun a three weeks’ 
season in Boston. 

Each member of the Letz Quartet is the head of his respec- 
tive department in the State Symphony. 

it is reported that Thomas Terry has a collection of 19,000 
gramophone records. 

Frieda Hempel has returned from Europe and will give her 
first New York recital on November 27. 

Claude Warford arranged another operatic vaudeville per- 
formance for the Marquette Club. 

Carlos Salzedo is now a citizen of the United States, having 
just gotten his second papers. 

Prominent concert artists are heard at the Summerfield 
M. E. Church services. 

Los Angeles recently opened a new building for the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Allied Arts. 

Max Olanoff is offering an all-Russian program in addition 
to the standard run of violin programs. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music has shown a remarkable 
growth in its three years of existence. 

The managers of the: Symphony Society of New York and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra state that their orchestras 
have not been put at the disposal of Siegfried Wagner. 

Alexander Sklarevski, Russian pianist, has been added to 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory. 

The Wagnerian Opera Company gave Kienzl’s Der Evangeli- 
mann its first American performance in Chicago. 

The Society for the Publication of American Music has 
awarded the prize of = this year to William 
Heilman and Messrs. ffler and Mason. 

There were eleven concerts in Greater New York last 
Sunday. 

The Swedish Ballet will appear in New York next week. 

Acting Mayor Hulbert gave a dinner for the purpose of 
discussing the project of the establishment of a musical 
and art center in New York. 

The Seagle-de Reszke School has reopened at Nice. 

Toscha Seidel has completely recovered from an attack of 
grippe. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will open her American season with 
a recital in New York, November 20. 

The Sener: oll Civic Opera opened the 1923-24 season on 
N 8. G. N. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From November 15 to November 29 





Arendt, Else Harthan: 
Oak Park, Ill., Nov. 18. 


Burrows, Clyde: 


New Britain, Conn., Nov. 18. 


Calvé, Emma: 

Montreal, Canada, Nov. 20. 
uebec, Canada, Nov, 23. 
urlington, Vt., Nov. 26. 

Carreras, Maria: 

Cleveland, O., Nov. 29. 


Elshuco Trio: 


Maier, Guy: 
Cc eg °.. Nov. 15. 
adison, Lag 20. 


Omaha, Neh “Nov. 2 

Duluth, Minn., Bag 26. 

Greeley, Col., Nov. 29. 
Mellish, Mary: 

Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 

Fort Collins, Col., Nov. 16. 

Laramie, Wyo., Nov. 19. 


Menth, Herma: 


Hackettstown, N. J., Nov. 16. 


Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 18. 


Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 15. 


Murphy, Lambert: 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nov. 
Corvalis, Ore., Nov. 20. 
Spckane, Wash., Nov. 22. 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 26. 
Nikisch, Mitja: 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 
21, Onegin, Sigrid: 
2. Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 15. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 15. 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 20. 
Omaha, Neb., ‘Nov. 22. 
Duluth, Minn., Nov. 26. 
Peterson, May: 
Maishfield, Wis., Nov. 22. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Nov. 26. 
Pettis, Ashley: 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 15 
Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 21. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 19. 
California, Pa., Nov. 21. 
Flint, Mich., Nov. 26. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov, 27. 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Springfield, O,, Nov. 15. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26. 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
Rorettery, Pa., Nov. 15. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 17. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. i8. 
Fairmont, W. Va., Nov. 
Beaver Falls, Pa, Nov. 
New Castle, Pa., Nov. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25. 
Lincoln, Neb.. Nov. 26. 
Fairfield, Nov. 27, 
Sioux tha “Ta. Novy. 29. 


Florence, Rose: 
Alameda, Cal., Nov. 27. 

Gardner, Samuel: 
Roselle, N. J., Nov. 29. 

Gerhardt, Elena: 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 19. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29. Philo, Viola: 

Giannini, Dusolina: Elizabeth, N. J., Nov, 18. 
Aurora, N. Y., Nov. 15 


Brooklyn, N. ¥., Nov. 27. Ponselle, Rosa: , 
‘ New Orleans, La., Novy. 15. 
Hale, Richard: 
Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 27. 
Hansen, Cecilia: 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16. 
Harrold, Orville: 


New Britain, Conn., Noy. 18 


Hempel, Frieda: 


wn 


23-24. 


2 
23. 


Schelling, Ernest: 
Paris, France, Nov. 


Schofield, Edgar: 


Hartford, Conn., Noy. 25. 


Shawn, Ted: 
Watertown, N. Y., 


17-18, 


Nov. 15. 





Stamford, Conn., Nov. 16. Ithaca, N. Nov. 16. 
Fall River, Mass., Nov, 18. Bfegpemton, ’., Nov. 17. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 22. ae Nov. 19. 
Hess, Myra: eae ’ ¥ in Now, Bo 
4 . . t . . an 
Briarel Manor, N. Y., Nov. icy Nov.’ 22. 
eeling, W. Va., Nov. 
Poughkeep: ae n Y., Nov. 16. Calemban O.. Nov. 4. 
jpnome. ; = Nov. io. 92. Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 26 
inneapo is, nn Ov. 53 Sandusky, O., Nov. 27. 
St, Paul, Minn., Nov. 2 Richmond, Ind., Nov. 28. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nev. Ft. Wayne, Ind., Nov. 29. 


Montreal, Canada, Nov. 29. 


Howell, Dicie: Smith, Ethelynde: 


Nov. 1 Shubuta, Miss., Nov. 16. 


Dunn, N. C., ; ‘. os 
Washington, D. (”. Nov. 20. Squires, Marjorie: 


Belleville, Ill., Nov. 28. 


Kraft, Arthur: St. Denis, Ruth: 


Pontiac, Ill., Nov. 16. 


Stamford, Conn., Nov. 22. Watertown, N Nov. 15. 
Belleville, Ill., Nov. 28, Ithaca, N. Y., Xow 16. 

K Iea: Binghamton, N. Y., Nov. 17. 
oe 3 (igh ae ae Meadville, Pa., Nov. 19. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21. Olean, N. Y., Nov, 20. 

ochester, F ov. 21. 

Kae, Mor: Nov. 29. Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22. 

re Wheeling, W. "Va., Nov. 23. 

Letz Quartet: Columbus, O., Nov. 24. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 16. gas Ase, ey. 26. 
itzki i : Sandusky, O., Nov. 27. 
Levies, Bieermes 15-16. Richmond, Ind., Nov, 28. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., Nov, 29. 


Sundelius, Marie: 
Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 16, 
Spokane, Wash., Nov. 19. 


Des Moines, la., Nov. 19. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 26. 
Ljungkvist, Samuel: 
Garden City, L. 1L., Nov, 22.* Ti . 
A Saan iffany, Marie: 
MeesLaren, bn ‘s Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20. 
) yus, ©., | 3 
Ridley Park, Pa., Nov. 16. Vreeland, J tte: 
Oyster Bay, L. I., Nov. 23. Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26, 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 49) 
RoMEO AND JULIETTE, NoveMBER 10 (MATINEE). 

What a pair! Bori and Gigli! Had Gounod done the 
selecting, could he have found a better suited Romeo and 
Juliette? One might say that, histrionically, there was room 
for improvement on the tenor’s part, but little so. He was 
superb, and his luscious tones swept all before them. Bori, 
pretty and bewitching, was as fascinating to the ear as to 
the eye. Henriette Wakefield made an excellent Gertrude 
as did also Delaunois as Stephano. Diaz delighted vocally 
as Tybalt and surprised many with his fine acting. De Luca, 
always splendid, f sewer in the honors of the day. The others 
in the cast were Picco as Paris, Ananian as Gregorio, 
Paltrinieri as Benvolio, Didur as Capulet, Rothier as the 
Friar, Gustafson as the Duke. Hasselmans did nobly with 
his orchestra. 

Ricoterro, NovemBer 10. 

The first Saturday night of the Metropolitan Opera drew 
a capacity audience; in fact, when we arrived just as the 
curtain was going up there was a line extending around the 
corner, almost to the entrance on 39th Street. The one 
disappointment of the evening was from the fact that 
Giuseppe Danise disappointed his audience at the last mo- 
ment and Millo Picco sang the role, apparently on short 
notice. This always places an artist at a disadvantage, but 
it must be admitted that he carried his audience and was 
greeted with hearty applause after his big scenes. It is no 
easy task to assume the role of Rigoletto, not having sung 
it for years. Miquel Fleta was heard for the second time 
during the week and his friends and countrymen were there 
by the hundreds to applaud him on the slightest provocation. 
Queena Mario was again the Gilda, a role she sang most 
successfully several times last season. She was in excellent 
voice and the audience applauded her enthusiastically at 
the close of the second act. Nannette Guilford made hér 
debut as the Countess, a part hardly important enough to 
give a fair criticism of the singer’s ability and which left 
small opportunity to judge of what she is capable. Giovanni 
Martino was heard again as Sparafucile, who, with Marion 
Telva as Maddalena, gave can and excellent singing to 
their scenes. Mr. Papi conducted and Grace Anthony, 
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Virginia Grassi, Bada, Picchi, 
completed the well rounded cast. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert. 


The Metropolitan Opera’s annual season of Sunday night 
concerts started wit han Italian Night, so-called, presumably 
because, of the nine artists who sang, one belonged to that 
nation. Mature reflection, however, convinces one that it 
was the program that gave the evening its name. It in- 
cluded some Forza del Destino, with Mme. Peralta, Mr. 
Mardones and chorus; the whole second act of Lucia, with 
Louise Hunter, Minnie Egener, Arnold Gabor, Armand 
Tokatyan, Angelo Bada and Jose Mardones; some Aida, 
with Mmes. Peralta and Telva and Morgan Kingston; and 
the Mefistofeles prologue, Mr. Mardones and chorus. It 
was the debut of Miss Hunter, a Cincinnati girl, who ex- 
hibited an agreeable light voice and good stage manner. 
She made a distinctly favorable impression on the audience 
and was the recipient of hearty applause. It will be inter- 
esting to see her in an operatic part. Mmes. Peralta and 
Telva stood out especially by dint of excellent singing. 
Tokatyan, the young tenor, was in fine voice and easily the 
star of the Lucia number. The round, sonorous tones of 
the Mardones organ never seem to grow less with the 
years. It is the same fine voice as of yore. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. The orchestral num- 
bers were the William Tell overture, the Ratcliff (Mascagni) 
prelude, Casella’s suite, Italia, and the ballet music from 
Gioconda. There was an audience that filled the house and 
liked everything with a great liking. 


Moriz Rosenthal Sails 


Moriz Rosenthal sailed for the United States on the S. S. 
Majestic on November 14 and will proceed immediately - 
Chicago, where he will play the Chopin E minor concerto 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on November 23 
and 24. On November 27 Mr. Rosesnthal will give his 
first recital on his present tour in Dayton, O., and on 
November 29 and 30 he will be soloist with the Detroit 
Orchestra, playing the Lisat E flat concerto. 


dAngelo and Reschiglian 





Dubinsky Delights Psychologists 


At the auditorium of the New York Psychology Center, 
New York, Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, appeared on Novem- 
ber 8 at the third concert of the society, playing Cantabile 
(Cui), Vito (Popper), A Song of India (Korsakoff), Pas- 
sapied (Delibes), and a concert polonaise (Popper), and so 
greatly delighting all that he had to add encores. These were 
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Glazounoff's Spanish serenade, and an Air by Ecles, in 
all of which the nobility of tone and finished technic of the 
cellist made splendid effect. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s newly established school of Ensemble 
Playing is an important feature of New York’s musical 
educational institutions, for in it pianists, violinists and 
cellists, no matter who their teachers, may find instrumental- 
ists to collaborate with them in this highest form of musical 
art. A pianist, for instance, wishing to develop in chamber 
music, may enter the Dubinsky school, and there play son- 
atas, trios, etc., with violin and cello. 





Rosa Raisa to Sing Nichavo 
Mana-Zucca’s Nichavo has found favor with Rosa Raisa, 
who will sing it at all her concerts this season. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—S cul pture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 


310 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Phone 1660 Columbus 





TRENE WILLIAMS 


Celebrated American Prima Donna 
On Tour With Cosi Fan Tutte Co. 
Available For Spring Festivals and Concerts 
Brunswick Records International Concert Direction 





GIUSEPPE ADAMI 


Mgt.: International Lyric Bureau, 1452 Broadway, New York 


Bookings Now Open 
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Concert-Recitals 
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The Eminent Baritone 


GRAVEURE 


IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 1923-1924 


New York Recitals, Nov. 18 and Dec. 2 
Chicago Recital, Nov. 4 


Mgt.: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


for en route dates write 
33 W. 42 St., New York City 
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STUDIO: 
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MATTHEWS 


TENOR 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York City 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach — Specialty French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City. Phone 1473-J Riverside 
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645 W. 111th St. New York 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 
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SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 
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LAURENCE CLIFFORD GIBSON 


TENOR 
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ARVIDA VALDANE 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Asheville, N. C., October 29.—Asheville is to have a 
new municipal auditorium that will be adequate for taking 
care of concert audiences and artists of the future in the 
most approved manner. In planning the building, ample pro- 
vision is being made for the most modern platform facili- 
ties, and the matter of acoustics is receiving special atten- 
tion. The Asheville Music Festival has been seriously handi- 
capped by lack of an auditorium, and those interested in the 
festival are elated over the action of the city government in 
making a favorable decision. 

Alva H. Lowe, prominent Asheville teacher and impresario, 
has inaugurated a contest for members of the Junior Music 
Club, which will induce the acquisition of information re- 
garding the works of present day composers for piano. 

The Time and Tide Club of this city recently presented 
a series of papers on Indian music which were illustrated 
by prominent soloists. Compositions of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman were featured. 

George H. Thompson, organist of the Palm Grove Metho- 
dist Church, recently gave the first of a series of organ 
recitals which he will continue through the season. G. R. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 


El Paso, Tex., November 1.—Margaret Matzenauer 
opened the first “Pop” Concert of the season under the 
auspices of the El Paso Women’s Club with an excellent re- 
cital, on October 24, at Liberty Hall to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, Mme. Matzenauer presented a program of much heavier 
and more serious music than is usually rendered by a concert 
artist. It included three Wagner numbers, and the aria Mon 
Coeur S’ouvre a ta Voix, from Samson et Dalila. Her 
listeners showed their appreciation by rapt attention and 
much applause at the conclusion of each number. The 
opening song, My Heart is Weary, was well chosen as an 
introduction. Erda’s Warning, from the Rheingold, the first 
of the Wagner group, was magnificently sung with dramatic 
appreciation. The last of the Wagner group, Brangaene’s 
call, was rendered beautifully. Of her next group of songs, 
Over the Steppe, Gretchaninoff, was enthusiastically encored, 
and she responded by singing Estrellita in Spanish. Among 
her other encores were The Messenger, by La Forge, and 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. Much credit must be 
given to the Women’s Club for bringing this fine artist to 
El Paso. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, appeared in El Paso on 
the night of October 30, in the second concert under the 
auspices of the El Paso Philharmonic Society, before a well 
filled house. His first number, Bach’s prelude, was a noble 
performance; the Beethoven Romance, a genuine treat; the 
Vieuxtemps concerto was his biggest number, brilliantly 

rformed. Each selection had its own charm of expression ; 

is encores included Salute d’Amour, Saint-Saéns’ Le Cygne, 
Drigo’s Valse Bluett, all beautifully rendered. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic. In Emanuel Bay, the pianist, Mr. 
Zimbalist had associated with him an artist of rare ability. 
Throughout the program his accompaniments were finely 
shaded and colored as though they were solos. Everyone 


went away highly appreciative of Zimbalist’s os 


Emporia, Kans., November 1.—The points of interest 
at the College of Emporia for the season just opened are 
first the monthly Vesper services which have been resumed 
so favorably. Once each month the Vesper Choir of seventy- 
five picked voices appears in a Sunday afternoon music ser- 
vice. These services are under the direction of Dean D. A. 
Hirschler as heretofore. Secondly, the enrollment of the 
music school has increased very materially; the addition of 
Bernice Crawford as a piano teacher, and the organization 
of the men’s glee club, and the women’s glee club, helping 
to make the season successful. Also the weekly student 
recitals are being conducted again. 

An organ recital was recently given at Larned, Kans., 
at the First Presbyterian Church, by Dean Daniel A. Hirsch- 
ler. D. A. H. 

Erie, Pa., November 2.—Formal opening of the music 
season in Erie took place October 25 when Louis Graveure, 
baritone, appeared in recital at the Elks’ Auditorium in the 
first concert of the Artists’ Course, directed by Mrs. Eva 
McCoy. His recital was the second he has given in Erie, 
the re-engagement being the result of the success of his first 
appearance under Artists’ Course auspices last season. From 
every point of view he seemed to live up to first impressions. 
Features of the program were the masterly presentation of 
Vision Fugitive, from Massenet’s Herodiade; the dramatic 

rfection of Treherne’s Winter Storms; The Trumpeter, by 

ix; the lovely tone color of the old English songs, and 
the delicate treatment brought to such songs as Bemberg’s 
Il Neige, and Her Rose, by Coombs. The audience that 
filled the place was enthusiastic and the recital was length- 
ened with many encores. 

Other first-of-the-season concerts in Erie included the 
Russian Cathedral Sextet at the Elks’ Auditorium, October 
30, under the auspices of the Erie Teachers’ Association and 
the University-Club. The best numbers of the program were 
In Church, by Tschaikowsky; Prayer of the Good Shepherd, 
Lvov; and a Cossack song. > ee 

The United States Marine Band, Captain William H. 
Santelmann conductor, played two concerts, matinee and 
night, at Academy High School, October 31, under the aus- 
pices of the musical organizations of the Erie schools. Two 
capacity audiences assembled to pay homage to the famed 
organization. 

Community players appeared the week of October 29 at 
Community Playhouse, opening the season with Victor 
Herbert's The Only Girl, under the direction of Henry B. 
Vincent. Wava Brehm and Albert H. Dowling, Jr., played 
the leading roles. Other local artists taking part were Alta 
Postance, Mary Quinn, and Harper Hulbert. M. McK. 

Houston, Tex., October 23.—Another organization 
looking to the advancement of music standards and music 
appreciation in Houston has been organized at the Incarnate 

ord Academy. It is to be known as the Fine Arts Club 
and will function in three departments—music, art and 
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dramatic art—with student members from each department 
at the academy contributing to the study programs, under 
the direction of the school faculty. A series of concerts, 
arranged by Blanche Foley, featuring local artists, will be 
given every second Sunday throughout the season at the 
Academy Hall, 

The Girls’ Musical Club began its season of study pro- 
grams October 16, at the Y. W A. club rooms. The 
first American hymn, Maer, was sung by a quartet composed 
of David P. Clark, H. A. Bybee, J. E. Sieber, and Marie 
Faure. In honor of the birthday of Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
founder of the National Federation of Music Clubs, a short 
program followed the regular study period. Mrs. H. H. 
Cooper read a tribute to Mrs. Thomas and the Federation 
a was sung. 

atherine Morgan, pianist and teacher, who has_ been 
studying in England and France since May, returned Friday 
and has resumed her classes. 

William J. Kearney, who has recently moved to Philadel- 
phia to become associated with the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, writes that he and his wife are guests in the home of 

r. Presser for the present. 

é Eugenie Sassard, soprano, who has been soloist at Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral in Paris for the past two 
years and has sung opera at Monte Carlo and other European 
cities, is here visiting relatives. 

The Circle H. Glee Club, organized and directed by C. A. 
Hammond, celebrated its first anniversary, October 17, with 
a banquet at the Rice Hotel. 

Compositions of Chopin, Brahms, MacDowell, Cadman, 
Massenet, and three short numbers by the Texas composer, 
Julia D. Owen, were heard on a program played the evening 
of October 12 by Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield and Mrs. Ray C. 
Dovell. D. H. R. 


Huron, S. D., November 2.—Edward Hoy, of Groton, 
a junior in Huron College, was given the $250 scholarship 
in music this year. This scholarship is given annually to 
one college student who shows proficiency in some branch 
of musical endeavor, and who is considered an all-around 
college student by his manifestation of interest in school 
activities. Mr. Hoy is a pianist. His proficiency as such, 
coupled with his interest in all college affairs, makes him 
well worthy of this honor. Three other scholarships offered 
by Huron College School of Music were awarded to the 
following: Mildred Womacks, violin; Bertha Ayres, piano, 
and John Evans, voice. 

Ruth G. Stanton and Edna A. Treat, new members of the 
music faculty, gave a recital on the evening of October 22, 
in the college auditorium. The house was comfortably filled 
with a responsive audience, both Miss Stanton and Miss 
Treat receiving encores, Their program was well balanced 
and contained selections which appealed to all. H. M. B. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Miami, Fla., October 26.—The Miami Boys’ Band gave 
a_ splendid Program at Royal Palm Park Friday night. 
There are sixty boys of school age in the band. H. Reason 
is bandmaster and George Whitehead manager. 

The Miami Woman's Club honored its president, Mrs. 
Lon Worth Craw, with a reception, October 16. Bertha 
Foster had charge of the music. Vocal numbers were 
sung by Mrs, Eugene B. Romph and Mrs. William D. 
Leach, Frances Tarboux played a piano solo and Louise 
Boyd Green a violin solo, with Mrs. Martin Vegue as accom- 
panist. 

Elise Grazziani arrived Oetober 14 from Europe to be- 
come a member of the Miami Conservatory faculty as head 
of the voice department. Mme. Grazziani formerly taught 
voice in New York and at Ward-Belmont. 

The Miami Music Club chorus is well organized and ready 
for the club season with fifty members enrolled. Adelaide 
Sterling Clark is the director and Eleanor Clark the ac- 
companist. Rehearsals have begun for concerts to be given 
during the winter. The first will be on November 22, when 
both piano and pipe-organ will be used for accompaniment, 
Frances Tarboux at the organ and Eleanor Clark at the 
piano. 

Arlene Hunt, of Jacksonville, who is visiting Mrs. W. L. 
Greene in Miami, delighted the young members of the 
Junior Music Club with seven vocal solos at its meeting on 
October 20. Mrs. Greene is corresponding secretary of 
the club. eS ES 

Oklahoma City, Okla., November 3.—Grady Cox, who 
recently entered the field as pianist and music instructor 
in Oklahoma City, appeared in recital at the high school 
auditorium Monday night. The program was confined to 
works of Beethoven, Liszt and Schumann. 

Louise Hayes was presented in recital November 1, in 
the studio of her teacher, Mrs. E. D. Pritchard. Miss 
Hayes was assisted by Marian Bays, violinist, and Donna 
Dreer, dancer. 

A paper, compiled and read by Mrs. C. J. O’Keefe, on 
The American Composers and their Works, was one of 
the features of the program presented before the music 
department of the Catholic Women’s Activities Club re- 
cently, in the home of Mrs. Justin W. Faherty. A reading 
was given by Mrs. Joe E. Cobry, vocal solos by Mrs. John 
Mideke and Mrs. J. S. Askew, and a piano solo by Mrs. 
Guy McLean. 

_ A movement is on foot to organize several music organiza- 
tions by the officials of the Y. W. C. A. All business girls 
who are qualified to enter an orchestra, glee club or ukelele 
club are being solicited to lend their services. 

Mary Olivia Caylor presented her junior class of piano 

students in recital at her studio Saturday afternoon. The 
young musicians were assisted by Annette Lowry, vocalist, 
and Maxine Sikes, reader. 
Neal Sullivan of Newkirk, Okla., Carl Roberts of Marlow, 
Ed Catron of Ponca City, and Walter McClellan of Black- 
well, have been selected for the male quartet of the Uni- 
versity of O) ma. 

A club comprised of the pupils of Hyla Florence Long 
met Saturday afternoon in her studio to discuss significant 
American music. Linnett Dodson and Dorothy Wade were 
leaders of the lesson. 

Mrs. Jasper R. Turnbull and Mrs, Cary W. Townsend 
were hostesses to the music SS of Sorosis in the 
home of the former, Wedn afternoon. The lesson 
on Mendelssohn was led by Mrs. J."M. Gayle and introduced 
with a Soeoeey of the composer by Mrs. M. C. Martin. 
The Song Words, ved by Mrs. R. J. Clements, 
followed. O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast, was sung by 
Mrs, Edward W. Baker and Mrs. M. R. Powell, and durin 
the social hour which completed the afternoon, Mrs. P. | 
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Mitchell and Mrs. J. H. Brown played a group of piano 
selections by Mendelssohn. A round table discussion was 
led by Mrs. J. W. Green. 

Mrs. C. D. Richardson called a meeting of her students 
on Saturday afternoon to organize a departmental club. Fol- 
lowing the business session, a program was presented by 
Mary MacLaren, Irene Bozarth, Charlotte Peyton, Edwin 
Richardson, Maude Richardson, Vienna Jones, Alberta 
Jones, Elizabeth de Roche, Eula Runnefield, Arlene Quinn, 
Lucinda May Furrey, Sarah Forby, Charlotte Forby, Mar- 
guerite Harrison, Bernice Boyle, Clara Elizabeth Hammonds, 
Louise Smith, Verna Peacock, Wilma Peacock and Grace 
Bozarth. . 

A women’s octet has been organized in connection with 
the . University of Oklahoma at Norman, consisting of 
Lorene. Knowles and Helen Snider, first sopranos; Mrs. 
L. G. Sutler and Ina Leslis, second sopranos ; Mabel Thomp- 
son and Bernice Bard, first altos; M. Birdsong and Mar- 
guerite Phillips, second altos. F, D. Jackson is the director. 

The Shawnee Music Club opened its season Saturday. 
The program was presented by E. D. Naff, director of the 
Baptist College of Fine Arts; Mrs. Naff, vocalist, and Paolo 
Conte, piano. Mr. Conte, who came to the Baptist Uni- 
versity recently from Wesley College, N. D., is a well known 
composer. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music uses several of his 
compositions as required studies. His program on Saturday 
included Prelude, by Chopin, and Scherzo, by Martuct. 
Mr. Naff sang Night, and Dream in the Twilight, by 
Strauss, and Mrs. Naff’s selections included Major and 
Minor, by Spross, and If Winter Comes, by Tennant. 

An oriental program featured the last meeting of the 
Miami Music Club, prefaced with an address of welcome 
by the president, Mrs. Charles A. McLelland. A gypsy 
dance number was given by Patty Rebecca McLelland, with 
Lorena Crank at the piano. This was followed by a selec- 
tion from Madame Butterfly, sung by Mrs. Lon Newton; 
piano numbers were given by Mrs. John Griffin; Mrs. H, B. 
Ralph sang When the Almond Blossoms Fall, and Little 
Yosan, following a Japanese dance in costume by Madeline 
Logan. A pleasing feature of the program was a piano 
group, Chinese Serenade, and Suite Japanese, by Mrs. John 
Griffin. Many interesting facts were brought to light by 
Mrs. Dennis H. Wilson, president of the Oklahoma Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, in a report of the biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs in Asheville, 
N. C., in June. mC, 

Omaha, Neb., October 29.—Giovanni Martinelli, of 
Metropolitan Opera House fame, was accorded the credit of 
opening the musical season here at the local auditorium on 
the evening of October 12, The program offered a selection 
of opera arias interspersed with songs in Italian, French, 
and English. In happy mood, Martinelli lavishly gave of 
his voice and received much applause. Flora Greenfield, 
assisting soprano, and Salvatore Fucito, at the piano, were 
also much appreciated. Claudio Delitala was the local man- 
ager. 
_ — Nash, pianist, and Mary Jordan, contralto, were 
presented in concert by the alumnae of Duchesne College at 
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the Brandeis Theater, Sunday afternoon, October 28. Miss 
Nash’s playing still presents the fusion of admirable art 
and fascinating personality. Her readings are sincere, yet 
spontaneous, and reveal much charm. She was heard in 
numbers by Chopin, Korngold, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Al- 
beniz, and Schulz-Evler. Opening with the aria, Gerechter 
Gott, from Rienzi, which she sang with ringing tone and 
dramatic fervor, Miss Jordan followed with songs in various 
languages, among which La Vagabonde, by Ernest Bloch; 
I Have a Rendezvous, by Jeanne Boyd; Vox Invictus, Mary 
Turner-Salter; and Fay Foster’s Dusk in June, must be 
specially mentioned. Jean P. Duffield was the accompanist. 

Olga Sorenson, pianist, was recently presented in recital 
by her teacher, Margaret Liljenstolpe. Cons Cuyler, who 
studies violin under Emily Cleve, assisted. 

Edith L. Wagoner presented her pupil, Edith Victoria 
Robbins, in a piano recital last Friday evening, assisted by 
Betty . Zabriskie, violinist, pupil of Louise Shadduck 
Zabriskie. 5. ey an 

Philadelphia—(See letter on another page.) 

Pueblo, Colo., October 28.—The public school teachers 
of Colorado are divided into three sections, one division 
holding their annual meeting in Grand Junction, another in 
Denver, and the third in Pueblo. Each year some eminent 
lecturer or musical artist is engaged to appear at the meetings 
of each division held during the same week. This year 
the artist engaged was Anna Case, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who fulfilled the highest expectations of 
the thousands of teachers and others who heard her. She 
appeared exceedingly pleased with Pueblo’s new auditorium 
and her gracious reception by the teachers and large audi- 
ence for whom she sang on the evening of October 

The Monday Music Club of Pueblo has announced its 
annual series of concerts for the season as follows: Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Sousa’s Band; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Ethel Leginska, pianist ; Thelma Given, violinist, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone. The Monday Music Club is the oldest 
and most important musical organization in the city, having 
presented regular musical programs of an educational nature 
for the last thirty years. 

Another series of concerts has been booked in Pueblo 
this season by an outside agency, consisting of Galli-Curci, 
Farrar, Lhevinne, The Ukrainian Chorus, and the Duncan 
Dancers. W. W. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Stamford, Conn., October 25.—Community musical 
work has begun with enthusiasm, with over one hundred 
enrolled in the Community Chorus, an organization which 
has become a real institution in the city, and that has begun 
work on the annual Christmas production of the Messiah. 
Louis Johnen, who has recently come to Stamford to live, 
will have one of the solo roles in this production. 

On Wednesday evening, October 24, the quartet and chorus 
of Christ Episcopal Church gave an excellent concert pro- 
gram in the Parish House. The quartet numbers, which 
included the Madrigal from the Mikado, and the Bella 
Figlia del Amore from Rigoletto, were given a splendid 
dramatic interpretation, as was also the chorus number, 
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Longing, by Tschaikowsky. Soloists of the occasion were 
Mabel Zens soprano; Carolyn Finney Springer, contralto; 
Gwilym Anwyl, tenor, and Herbert MacCulloch, baritone. 
Ray H. Harrington was director and accompanist. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in the Women’s Club Auditor- 
ium, the second recital of the Schubert Club series took 
place, with Knight MacGregor, baritone, and Marie Roemaet 
Rosanoff, cellist, as the artists. As this was Mr. Mac- 
Gregor’s third appearance before a Stamford audience he 
was accorded quite an ovation. He presented two English 
groups, in his usual good style. Mme. Rosanoff displayed 
splendid technic and completely captivated her hearers. 

E. W. F. 

Syracuse, N. Y., November 1.—One field of oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of great artists which has been 
only slightly developed is that of the larger churches. One 
of the most interesting undertakings along this line has been 
that carried on for the past six years by the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, through its Recital Commission. The 
October issue of The Chronicle contained a sketch of the 
history of this work, written by S. B. Everts, the organize: 
of the Recital Commission, and its executive head during 
its entire existence. Among those artists who have appeared 
at the Auditorium are: Rosa Ponselle, Charles M. Courboin, 
Galli-Curci, Heifetz, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, Paderewski, 
Kreisler, Farrar, Macbeth, Hempel, Whitehill, Levitzki, and 
many others of equal importance. Ss. 3. E 

Toronto, Can., November 4.—On the evening of No 
vember 2, there appeared in Massey Music Hall, before a 
large number of music lovers, the well known artist, Ernes 
tine Schumann Heink, assisted by Florence Hardeman, vio 
linist, and Katherine Hoffmann at the piano. Mme. Schu 
mann Heink included on her program such numbers as 
Rossi’s Mitrane aria; Oh Rest in the Lord, from Elijah; 
Ah, Mon Fils, from Le Prophet; the popular Erl King, of 
Franz Schubert, as well as Haidenroslein, by the same com 
poser. Beethoven's Ich Liebe Dich, Reichardt's When th 
Roses Bloom, Huerter’s Dreamland Gates, and two numbers 
with words by Gordon Johnstone, and Ward-Stephens’ 
Someone Worth While, and There Is No Death, were heart- 
ily received. Miss Hardeman offered Vieuxtemps’ concerto 
No, 2 (first movement), the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave Maria, 
and other selection by Kreisler, Moszkowski, and Sara 
sate, 1m 

Zanesville, Ohio, October 30.—Mary Morgan, soprano, 
offered a pleasing informal concert on the evening of Octo- 
ber 25 at the I. O. O. F. hall. Miss Morgan possesses a 
beautiful soprano voice and her selections were delightfully 
given. Her accompanist, Miss Jacoby-Dretke, gave a number 
of piano selections of her own composition. B. 


Swedish Soprano for Metropolitan 
The Musicat Courter learns that Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
dramatic soprano of the Swedish Royal Opera, Stockholm, 
will be a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company dur 
ing part of the season 1924-25, 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





The present week has one of the largest number of new 
productions offered in some time. This condition can only 
mean one thing, that the fall crop of theatrical offerings has 
vanished as quickly as the new ones are coming to life. 

\ Royal Fandango cpened at the Plymouth Theater on 
a new comedy by Zoe Akins, with Ethel Barry- 
as the star 
same evening, The Cup began at the Fulton Theater. 

Martin-Harvey offered Via Crucis, a new ver- 
as his third offering at the Century 


" 
Mi nday 


more 

On the 

Sir John 
ion of Everyman, 
heater 

Sothern and Marlowe offer, for their final week, Romeo 
ind Juliet. The financial receipts for this engagement have 
not been up to expectations 

Grand Guignol players are offering new 
their fifth week’s engagement at the Frolic. 

Go West Young Man is the new play for the Punch and 
Judy 

The Camel's Back, Somerset Menshatts latest comedy, 
Tuesday evening at the Vanderbilt Theater. An 
all-star cast 

I'he Equity Players will begin their season on 
at the 44th Street Theater with Queen Victoria. 

fhe Burgomaster of Stilemonde is the offering at the 
Century for the second half of the week. 

Cosi Sia will be the third play which the great Elenora 
Duse will offer her public at the Century Theater, on Tues- 
day and Friday matinees 

Isn't It So, a comedy, will open a new theater called the 
Berkley, Eighth Avenue and 42nd Street, this week 

On November 23, a special matinee will be held at the 
Garrick Theater for the first New York presentation of a 


thrillers for 


began on 


Thursday 





SYBIL VANE, 
prima donna of musical comedy, is now touring the country 
and one of the principal numbers in her act is Victor 
Herbert's newest waltz ballad, A Kiss in the Dark. 


new, The Bird and the Fish, by Maybelle Shapleigh and 
\lfred Kahn. The special matinee will be under the 
auspices of The Union of East and West. The cast will 


contain many well known actors and actresses. 

On the occasion of his presence in Vienna this year Ar- 
mand Vecsey, musical director of the Ritz-Carlton orchestra, 
was signed up to compose an operetta which will be pro- 
duced at the Theater an der Wien in Vienna next season. 
Mr. Vecsey will rehearse and conduct his own work in 
Vienna at that time 

Owing to the great success of Mary Pickford’s film, 
Rosita, and the attractive and colorful prologue, Mr. Roth- 
afel was forced to hold the picture over for the second week. 
lhe current week will find Marion Davies’ newest and best 
film, Litthe Old New York, as the attraction at the Capitol. 
lhis film ran:for weeks at the Cosmopolitan Theater. 

rhe report got around last week that Mitzi would soon 
close her New York engagement in her latest musical play, 
The Magic Ring, at the Liberty Theater, This report ap- 
parently is without foundation and her management says 
that the booking is for an indefinite period. 

Tue STRAND. 

All last week the Strand Theater was packed to the doors 
with movie goers desiring to see what “the greatest comedian 
in the world” could do in the matter of writing and directing 
a serious motion picture. And in a Woman of Paris, 
Charles Chaplin proves that he is not only a great artist, 
but a master director as well. Mr. Chaplin dared to step 
out of the beaten path of direction and blaze a new pathway 
of his own, The photo play in question is a chapter taken 
from life, and is built up along lines somewhat different 
from any motion picture previously produced. The proce 
dure followed in the acting is also new, and Mr. Chaplin 
has even deviated from the usual custom by casting people 
for the leading roles who are not known as stars. Edna 
Purviance heads the cast. It will be remembered that Miss 
Purviance for many years has played in the Chaplin come- 
dies. A Woman of Paris has won the commendation of 
the critics throughout the country, and it is the consensus of 
opinion that Charlés Spencer Chaplin, the director, has in- 
augurated a new school of motion picture production. 

The feature film was preceded by a splendid prologue, the 
setting being a studio in the Latin Quarter of Paris. This 
number, which included dancing, singing and violin playing, 
met with a warm response on the part of the audience. A 


prelude by the orchestra, the topical review, an organ solo, 
and a Chaplin comic, Pay Day, made up the remainder of 
the program. 

Tue RIAto, 

The feature film at the Rialto was Thomas Meighan in 
Woman Proof, the George Ade film which was so thorough- 
ly enjoyed week before last at the Rivoli. The overture on 
Friday evening, first performance, was conducted by Willy 
H. Stall who gave a very good reading of selections from 
Rigoletto. This was followed by Reisenfeld’s classical jazz. 
The selection for the week was No, No Norah, The number 
was real jazz and the audience liked it. Helen Sherman, 
coloratura soprano, was programmed to sing the Shadow 
Song from Dinorah, but owing to a very bad cold was 
forced to leave after Wednesday night's performance and 
Suzanne Clough was the soloist in her place. Her selection 
was John Openshaw’s exceedingly popular ballad, Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses. Miss Clough put this over in 
great style and could easily have encored at all performances. 

Tue Rivo.t. 

On last Thursday evening we heard the first perform- 
ance at this theater which opened with the overture, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, with Emanuel Baer conducting. We 
had heard Mr. Baer frequently during the past year but on 
this occasion he seems to have gotten a splendid tone from 
his musicians and fine coloring and nuance from the music. 
After this came the big number of the program. Josiah 
Zuro, director of production, offered Haydn Wood's beauti- 
ful song, Roses of Picardy, as a prologue. The soloists 
were Marion Lax, soprano, and Adrian DaSilva. The set- 
ting showed a young man seated in front of the fire, the 
audience looking from behind the andirons, and as he sang 
a vision appeared to him and the girl in this lovely garden 
took up the refrain, singing to him. The number ended 
with a duet. The audience was so enthusiastic over the 
singing of the two artists of this melodious and lilting 
melody that the curtains were forced to part at every per- 
formance four and six times. The number was such a fea- 
ture for the week that the management has been forced to 
hold it over for this week despite the fact that there is an 
entire new program, including a new film. Annio Bolog- 
nini, cellist, was programmed for two months, but unfor- 
tunately both times the writer was there last week this splen- 
did artist was missed. From reports around the theater 
his numbers were greatly enjoyed. This department has 
often recommended to the various managements that they 
give their first soloists of the orchestra a chance to Bron A 
better acquainted with theater audiences. We have never 
known a case yet where the musician did not make good. 
The feature picture was His Children’s Children, which is 
being shown this week at the Rialto. May JOHNSON, 


Waco Flocked to the San Carlo 


Never before has the remarkable drawing power of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company been so exemplified as 
during its recent week’s engagement at the Cotton Palace 
Exposition in Waco, Tex. In the great Auditorium of the 
Exposition; Fortune Gallo’s Special Production Company 
a six performances, to a total attendance of more than 

40,000 persons, an average of nearly 7,000 per performance. 
When it is taken into consideration that the city of Waco’s 
total population is 30,000, then it must be acknowledged 
that there is magic in what the San Carlo has to offer, 
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World's B’way at 5Sist St, 
and Leeann “0%, to Door” 
potas Bam Pic- oy. —— . 


SECOND BIG WEEK 
Beginning Sunday, November 18 


MARION DAVIES 


“LITTLE OLD 
NEW YORK” 


A Cosmopolitan Production 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 

RIVOLI BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr. 


in “STEPHEN STEPS-OUT”’ 
A Paramount Picture 
Final Instalment of “THE SPEEJACKS” 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO sRoADway at 42d ST 
WILLIAM S. HART 


in “Wild Bill Hickok” 
A Paramount Picture 
Buster Keaton Comedy, “THE LUNATIC” 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


























and that the people of the great southwestern frontier are 
rapidly developing into enthusiastic opera lovers through the 
sterling missionary work being carried on by Gallo’s organ- 
ization. 

The Waco repertory was as follows: Monday evening, 
October 22, La Bahco: Tuesday matinee, Madame Butter- 
fly; Tuesday evening, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci; 
Wednesday, Rigoletto; Thursday, Il Trovatore; Friday, 
La Traviata. Many renowned artists took part in the 
performances, including Tamaki Miura, Anna Fitziu, Con- 
suelo Escobar, and Colin O’More. The San Carlo Special 
Production Company is having a tremendous success wher- 
ever it appears. ——___—— 

Stiedry vs. Berlin Staatsoper 

Berlin, October 30.—Dr. Fritz Stiedry who some time 
ago instituted legal proceedings against the Berlin Staats- 
oper following the appointment of Erich Kleiber to be 
general musical director (already reported in the Musicat 
Courter), has lost his suit following a decision of the Court 
of Arbitration. It is understood that Dr. Stiedry will appeal 
the case. A. O. 


Merle Alcock at Metropolitan Tonight 


Merle Alcock will make her first appearance in New 
York as an operatic artist this evening, November 15, when 
she will sing at the Metropolitan in the revival of Mas- 
cagni’s L’Amico Fritz. 





THE CAPITOL PRESENTATION OF LA ROSITA. 


The above picture is of the artistic presentation created by 8. L. Rothafel for Mary Pickford’s most beautiful film, Rosita. 
This picture not only created a big sensation while being shown at the Lyric Theater for several weeks, but was also held 


over an additional week at the Capitol. 


1 new tango melody by Dupont, La Rosita, formed the musical background for the prologue. 
for her artistic dancing, was the principal feature, and Florence Mulholland, soprano, assisted by a male quartet, 
The Sam Fow Publishing Company has decided to make a new edition of the number 
The first La Rosita was for piano and orchestra. 


took part in this attractive prologue. 
which will be a vocal one. 


The vocal prologue shared in the excellent write-ups which the program received. 


Doris Niles, so often praised 
also 


(White photo) 
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(Continued from Page 51). 

is plenty of good music for orchestra and for various in- 
struments as well as vocal numbers, but conductors and 
artists seem to fight shy of it. Why this should be so of 
this large class of musicians and not true of our organists 
we are not pregored to state, but suggest that it may have 
something to do with the f tickets to the general 
public. That is to say, the ist is generally less con- 
cerned with ticket sales and gate receipts than the orchestra 
conductor, solo artist or singer. Therefore he can suit 
himself more or less as to programs—and we are told that 
artists who aoe entirely upon the general public must 
be guided by the public demand. However that may be, 
Mr. Seder is playing works by Sabin, Bingham, Rogers, 
Moline, Stewart, Maitland, Andrews, Russell, Zimmerman, 
Goodwin, Cole, Barns, Thompson, 5 Turner, Clokey, 
Browne, Lester, Delamater, Goodwin and Hyde—all Ameri- 
cans. Let the good work go on!—Tue Epiror.] 


Singers and Birds 
November 5, 1923. 
To the MusicaL Courier: 

It has for some considerable time been the hope of the 
writer that somebody would protest against the seemingly 
endless recurrence of comparisons between the singing of 
human beings with that of the birds. Such comparisons 
when made by novelists and those who are not supposed to 
understand the nature of the human voice are easily to be 
understood, but when those who are dealing with the human 
voice itself find it necessary to bring in the singing of birds, 
surely a protest should be made. 

Are singers never supposed to grow up mentally, so that 
appeals to them must be made independent of all rhyme or 
reason? And is it to be believed that any single one of 
them cherishes the desire to “sing like a bird?” Which 
bird, anyway—canaries, hoot-owls or whip-poor-wills? Of 
course, the nightingale is the most favored, but it seems 
that grave difficulties are in the way of gaining vocal 
knowledge by listening to this bird, since it does not live 
in America. Now that Hartz Mountain canaries are again 
reaching this country it may be that they will find favor 
with singers, and we may expect to find one in the home 
of each and every student of singing. Possibly it will be 
found necessary to sacrifice numbers of these unfortunate 
birds, condemning them to the dissecting room so that the 
hidden secret of their golden tones may be wrested from 
their bodies. 

If we are to sing like birds we should really understand 
their singing mechanism thoroughly, and it is to be hoped 
that some enterprising ornithologist will supply us with 
this much needed information. However, pending the ac- 
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cumulation of such data, a not unwise suggestion for all 
interested in singing would be to study astrology and al- 
chemy, two studies which are at least reliable and can be 
counted upon to furnish valuable evidence as to how the 


voice should be trained. 
(Signed) Wittiam A. C. Zerrrt. 


Birmingham’s Music Study Club 
October 31, 1923. 
To the Musicat Courier: 

Few music clubs in the country can present a more inter- 
esting history than the Birmingham Music Study Club. Its 
growth has been wonderful, like that of the Magic City 
in which it functions, and it represents the cultural side 
of an industrial .city, Birmingham celebrated the fiftieth 
anniver: of it§ founding only last year, and the Music 
Study is eighteen years old. In those eighteen years 
it hag accomplished so much, not only cultural and artistic, 
but altruistic, carrying the benefits of music to the charitable 
institutions, to tuberculosis hospitals, to the blind, to prison 
camps, etc., that a story of its achievements could not fail 
to be of interest broadly. The membership has grown from 
a small circle to 1200. 

Very truly a, 
(Signed) Atice Grawam. 
Musicat Courter’s Birmingham 
(Alabama) correspondent 


Kenneth Clark to Join National Music Week 
Staff 


Kenneth S. Clark, who has been connected with Com- 
munity Service since 1919, is within a month to become 
associated with C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. He will first take 
up the duties of assistant secretary of the National Music 
Week Committee, of which Mr. Tremaine is the secretary. 
Following the National Music Week, May 4 to 10, 1924, 
Mr. Clark will assist Mr. Tremaine in the work of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. Mr. 
Clark is a composer, and was for five years on the editorial 
staff of Musical America. During the war he was the army 
song leader of the Seventy-ninth Division, both in this coun- 
try and in France. Following his return to America he 
joined the musical staff of Community Service, and for the 
last two years he has been in charge of that organization's 
Bureau of Community Music. 


Onegin in Philadelphia November 19 
Sigrid Onegin makes her first Philadelphia appearance 
on November 19. On November 20, Mme. Onegin sings 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Providence, and 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








AEOLIAN HALL, 34 West 43d Street 
‘ SUNDAY EVENING 
NOVEMBER 18, at 8:15 o’clock 
FOURTH CONCERT OF 


BORIS LEVENSON 


RUSSIAN COMPOSER 


assisted 

IANA GRAFFMAN, Pianist 
SEMEON JURIST, Base 
BORIS LEVENSON, Pianist 


NINA GORDANI, § 

DMITRY DOBKIN, Tenor 

VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN, Violinist 
THE RUSSIAN STRING QUARTET 

V. GRAFFMAN, First Violin V. SEIROIDO, Second Violin 

B. KREININ, Viola M.  RUMINICE, Celio 


Knabe Piano 





Tickets: 50c to $2.00 
Boxes $15.00. Plus War 
Tax. On Sale at Box 


Monenemerts 
8. HUROK, | 
Office, Aeolian Hall, 


» Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


JEAN SKROBISCH 


Will present four pupils in Recital at 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sunday afternoon, November 18, 1923, at 3 p.m. 


WANDA LEHRMAN, mezzo-soprano 
LILLIAN GELBERG, soprano 

CECILIA OSTERMANN, contralto 

HERMAN BAILEN, baritone 4a 


Dr. N. J, Elsenheimer at the piano, 
Mason & Hamlin Piano used 























gives a Boston recital on November 25. After a recital ‘in 
Lowell, Mass., on November 27, she will appear again with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra—in New York on Novem 
ber 29 and in Brooklyn on November 30. 


Captain Stratton’s Fancy 


One of the new numbers appearing on all of Reinald Wer 
renrath’s programs this season is Deems Taylor's virile 
setting of a John Masefield lyric, Captain Stratton’s Fancy 
The firm of J. Fischer & Bro., New York, is the publisher 
of this new Deems Taylor song. 





DANIEL OLEFSKY 7=*°= 


Voice Specialist. All kinds of defects removed through 
correct method of natural ‘‘Bel Canto’’ singing. Studio 


107 Second Ave., New York. Tel. Drydock 6361, New York City 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studie: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 








Telephone Dry 





FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 
224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 5533. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., 


Mrs. 
314 Baker Bldg., 1520 


Berlin-Steglitz 








PZZP3 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
New York 


S12 Fine Arts Building. 


BUTLER ~<—.. 
Concerts 

PUPILS ACCEPTED MISS AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 
Chicago, Il} 


Opera 





ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


ent: R. E. Johnst 1451 Broad 








CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


(From the “Conservatoire de Paris”) 
TRA ER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


ELIZABETH 
Soprano 
Clubs — Musicales — Recitals 


Mgt. —_ > Booking Office 
17 East 42nd Bi, New York Tel, 7196 Vanderbilt 








PHILLIPS JENKINS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MISS HILDA REITER 


Art of Singing 
as taught by 


Chestnut St. Telephones Studio, Spruce 2598 and | 


Residence, Germantown 4913 

Assistants to Mrs. Jenkins 

MISS AUGUSTA BISPHAM WITHEROW | 
} 


Accompanists for repertoire 
MISS FLORA RIPKA 


Concert Oratorio Arias and Songs 














KING 


HEIZER Music 





Studio: 294 West 92d Street Phone: Schuyler 5614 





—To Visitors to England— 


MR. MURRI MONCRIEFF 


Diploma Canto, Conservatorio Napoll 
Voice Consultant 
Production ahd Training for Opera. Vocal Troubles 
in Singing or Speaking, Hoarseness, etc., removed 


5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
1215 Douglas Street 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL 





382 wWeperer Avenue 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


Phone 3136 Wadsworth 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: Head of Musie Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res., St. George, S 
Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


New York 





MARGUERITE 





London, W. 1. Telephone Mayfair 4030 








1400 Broadway 





319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 


* OLANOFF viotinis 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie 
Tel.: Kellog 638 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Mgt.: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, ¥ We 


0 KIMBALL BALL 





POTTER 


KARL RECKZEH 


Hall, PIANIST 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















New York City 








“1° C MME. CAROLINE 
“sound musicianship’* — ‘‘colorful ] lan roxton 
coat 
VICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST | im aa , COLORATURA SOPRANO 
anovel Summer Master Cus tor | CONCERTS—RECITALS Concerts— Recitals VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, Management: Voice Development and 
Pasadena, Management : Standard Seoking Office, Correction 
+ NEWYORK STUDIO REOPENS (8 OCTOBER Ernest Briggs, Inc. 17 East 42nd Street, Studio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
New York City el.: Columbus 1405 








OPPORT 


UNITIES 








three-room suites. Re- 
Wable hall and service. $420 to $1,200 per 
Studios with Bt grand pianos for part time reser- 
vation at an hourly rate, 
Primrose Inn will be conducted on the  presalaee tence, 
er luncheon and dinner be served. A 


MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


- W. Oth St. 125 B. 37th Bt 
Wah eee yp sant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 





SPLENDID SPACIOUS STUDIO for 
music, dancing, for rent by hour after- 
noons or evenings. Grand piano, harp, 


victrola. Unusual! _ desirable. Shown 
by appointment. rite or phone, tong 
e e 


Weller, 121 West 39th Street. 
3270. 





ENGRAVING.—Your own personal, genu- 
ine, steel die engraved stationery, highest 
quality, prices reasonable. Makes excel- 
lent gift. Write for booklet, J. H. Horris 
Company, 166 Brinkerhoff Street, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—Exception- 
ally fine boy soprano soloist for leading 
Metropolitan Roman Catholic Church. 
Must be competent reader. Apply to 

. C. Ungerer, 304 West Sist Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 








FOR RENT—Beautiful studio for part time, 
Fifth Avenue at 12th Street. Artistically 
furnished—has atmosphere. Open fire- 
place, French windows, 17 ft. x 24 ft. with 
14 ft. ceiling. Attractive terms to right 
person. References. Maud Scheerer, The 


Studio of the Drama, Stuyvesant 7452, 4 
East 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR RENT—Studio with grand piano for 
part time, suitable for vocal or instrumen- 
tal teaching. Reasonable rates. Apply 
Mrs. A. Lubin, 128 West 34th Street, be- 
tween 6th and 7th Avenues, New York 
City. Telephone Chickering 4766. 


CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO TO LET.— 
Large, attractive, exceptionally high ceil- 
ing. Splendid for Vocal or Instrumental 
Music. Available, as desired, afternoons 
and evenings. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Phone Circle 1350, Extension 55. 








PIANIST-LINGUIST seeks position—Ra- 
mon Cardona, concert pianist, former 





teacher at the Stern Conservatory of 


Music, Berlin, Germany, speaking English, 
French, German and Spanish, seeks con- 
nection with school or educational institu- 
tion in New York or vicinity. Studio, 127 
West 8ist Street, Tel. Schuyler 1923. 








A Phono pap Recording Laboratory 
has ed a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MICHAEL PRESS, IN INTERVIEW, TELLS 


COURIER 


SOME PERSONAL ANECDOTES ABOUT YSAYE 


Each of Ysaye’s Lessons Was a Consert, He Said, my His Pupils Listened to Six or Seven of These Conéerts Daily 


Michael Press is “But he relented?” 
with Ysaye, a musician for whom he has t 
ble admiration, both as teacher and as friend. When the 
riter visited Mr. Press a short time ago, the violinist was 
a reminiscent mood 
“Ysaye played a trio of Tschalkowsky’s with Brandukoff 
and Zilotti in Moscow when I first heard him,” he said. 


shown in the nesomanaying photograph 

le greatest pos- “Yes, 

assembled ptipils, sotne thirty or forty of t 

The Mastet sat. 
Mhgad «2 he said, ‘When | close ty 

1en I look at yout, it seetns impossibl 


artist. 


After the trio he played solos, and never before had my 
soul been warmed—never had a violinist so moved me. On 
and on he played until it grew dark, I sat there in the bal- 


, enraptured, bewitched, for that aftist was a beitig 
upernatura'—whose music seemed to come from the bowels 
the earth to soar heavenwards.” 
“And so that was 


the beginning of your desire to stttdy 

ith Ysaye?” 
Yes, | determined then and there to study with him and 
wrote him about it but received no answer. Nothing daunted, 


Belgium to his summer villa, Chantrell, at 
Gedeinsur-Meuse, The greeting was hardly cordial 

What do you want?’ he cried. ‘Lessons? I didn't 
answer your letter, did 1? Then why did you come?’” 


I went to 
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OA n Instrument 
Of Pleasing Tone 
ane fone that 

Student can 
ay rd to Buyno, 


Sudorsed by y Musical Celebrities 


difficult to understand. 


MILION P Tiere: 


Von Yorn . 
its own, 








“The lessons were a serious affair; 
A short explanation, a curt phrase 
and he would put his violin away and leave the room. For 
the Master spoke with his violin alone. 
was not understood, then Ysaye was not understood. 

“I was to give a concert in Berlin,” 
when I played my program for him the first time the Master 
accompanied me on the violin. 
Not only was neither piano nor orchestra needed, but the 
beauty of his improvisations was a rare accompaniment of 
Yet immediately after the recital, Ysaye ate Se the 


a few days later I was asked to play be before his 


I played. 


CHS 1 hear ati 


MICHAEL PRESS AND YSAYE 


the Master was so 


If his music speech 


he continued, “and 


How marvelous that was! 
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room. Unhappy, I was terrified. After each lesson I 
steadily grew tore nervous. It was impossible to play. 

“‘Where ate yott going to give your concert?’ the Master 
asked after the third lesson. 

“‘Nowhere!’ I said, ‘I can’t.’ 

“You stupid! You can and you will,’ and he took me 
by the art atid led te to his table. ‘Sit!’ he ordered. 
There I sat while he copied out my program and wrote to 
the matiager to tnake the fitial arratigements.” 

“And thet? ; 

“It was at that time that he began to send his pupils 
to Me. 

“'Go to Press,’ he would say. ‘He'll teach you to play! 
He’s a thaster’ Once he embraced te after I had finished 
playing and cried out: ‘You true violinist !’ 

“Each of his lessons was a concert,” Mr. Press com- 
tintied, “atid his ptipils listened to six or seven of these 
— daily. the ptiblic was never fortunate enough to 
hear A nr play Pa a | a rats those cotnposers were 
for his pupils only Master and I played Ernst’s 
Hungarian Melody” one 7 , and he turned to me in 
ati ecstasy of emotion and said: ‘We have played well!’ 
hi wonderful moments were those when I played with 
rim | 

“Artists flocked to Ysaye as penitents do to the Pope. 
There were Thibaud, Gerardy, Mark Hambourg, Busoni, 
and many others. 

“At that time I played in a quartet for a week in which 
we alternated “age Sometimes he played first violin, 
sometimes I. His pupils had formed themselves into an 
orchestra. At one time Ysaye played a Mendelssohn con- 
cetto while I conducted ; another time I played Beethoven 
while he conducted.” 

In the same reminiscent vein, Mr. Press continued: “That 
wititer Ysaye came to Berlin to play with the Philharmonic. 
He played the Bach double copestip with me and verily 
it was as a great day of feasting for me! At the sate 
concert, I played his elegiac poem, Heve du un Femme, 
and the Rtissian Fantasy of Rimsky-Korsakoff, while he 
conducted, 

“These memories of Ysaye! How many more of them 
there are! Pictures of him as he walked about in the 
national Belgian costtime—all the variotis celebrations we 
had together. For years he has not only been the Master 


but my friend. The war that has brought so many of us 
to this hospitable city fortunately has not affected Ysaye 
enotigh to send him from his native land. Yet when I 


see so many faces as I enter a New York concert hall— 
faces of friends whom I knew in Moscow, in Petrograd, 
in Vienna, in Berlin, in Paris, the Master's face alone is 
not there. A longing to see him, to hear his friendly voice 
and the tone of his soul-stirring violin overwhelms a 


Inga Julievna Appears as Jenny Lind 


Inga Julievna, Norwegian coloratura soprano, sang at the 
Hotel Normandie, Philadelphia, on October 25, and her 
appearance was so successful that within a few days it re- 
sulted in three new engagements. Mme. Julievna appeared 
as Jenny Lind, in costume of the period, singing the favorite 
songs of the Swedish Nightingale. Her accompanist, Lettia 
Radcliffe, also was in costume. 
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WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue § and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $138 Fifth Avenue 
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Established 1849 
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The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West soth Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid ‘eohiev ement in the production of me 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest player 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so saauuailonally superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


go OO 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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THEO KARLE 
AMERICAN TENOR 


Who has won recognition not only among native artists but also in competition with 
singers throughout the world 




















